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PREFAQE 



Those who knofw the difficulties to be encountered in writin* 
upon the subject treated of in this book, will charge me wilS 
geat boldness,for the attempt ; while those who do not know 
Ui^ dificulties, so far from being able to conceire them, will 
ftel that the field is boundless, the materials abundant, and 
that nothiDff could be easier than the making a book satisfactorr 
to every body. One word wiU sum up the difficulties— <te 
ground it too new. On most other subjects we have the ex. 
perience and the wisdom of the great, and the wise, perhaps 
of ages. They are matured and registered on the printed page. 
But to this subject no one mind has devoted its undivided atten- 
tion and its unwearied energy, with a view to aid other by its 
investigations. What has been given to the public, has been by 
men who conunenoed their labours in the dark, and felt their 
way along as well as they could, picking up such lunts as the 
periodical press of the day afforded. 

This department of benevolent enterprise is nearly new in 
the church, and tiie years of experience which she has had, 
fcave been too few fo perfect or mature the system. The reader 
will find in these pages, not all that he could wish, perhaps 
not all that he might reasonably expect; but I have done tdl 
that I could to aid the Teacher, and more than 1 should have 
dared to promise, had I known, when commencing, into whai 
a re^on of chaos I was about to plunge. Let the reader re- 
member, that if the waters of a new well are somewhat turbid, 
and have a taste somewhat dififerent from those to which he has 
been accustomed, they may, nevertheless, be at least equally 
healthy. 

Should the reader find views which do not correspond «^th 
his own notions or prcyudices, he need not to be disappointed. 
Probably every reader will find more or less of such views ; 
but should he find no hints by which he shall be personally 
benefitted, and the fault be mine, I shall be deeply grieved and 
disappointed, I have not wished to introduce new theories, 
or schemes, but to embody such hints as I myself greatly need- 
ed, when I had the honour of being a Sabbath School teacher. 

May He who hath said " feed my lambs," own and blest 
tills effort, and make it an instrument of promoting the salva- 
tion of men. 

PMladelfMa, Clinton Street, 
May 1, 1837. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CWRAT OBJECT OF THE 8T8TEM. — INTBODUCTORT. 

The man who lirei for hinuei/, may be of tome 
me to others as he passes through life ; for God 
has so eonstitated things, that eren selfishness 
cannot attain its highest alma without benefitting 
others. The man who IWes for his country, will 
do good on a wide scale, and hare the erening of 
his days cheered by enviable recollections ; but he 
who liTBS for man, for the whole world, is the high- 
est benefatcor to his race, the noblest specimen of 
man, and the brightest exhibition of the christian. 

Whether men have receiyed or denied the ac- 
count of the entrance of sin into this world, as given 
by Moses, all have readily acknowledged that there 
has been a great collapse in the human character; 
that by some means or other, man is not what he 
was when he came fh>m the hands of his Creator. 
And the great problem with the most enlightend 
of men has been, to devise some means by which 
the moral character of man may be raised, a lever 
so simple that it can be applied to any character, 
however low, and one which shall be unaffected by 
time or circumstances. For four thousand years 
the world was left to the guidance of unaided reason ; 
and while a very small portion of the human race 
was receiving a revelation from heaven, the great 
mass were left to work out this problem for them- 
selves. The result was, that the whole world de- 
generated ; darkness covered tl^e earth, and gross 
darkness the people. Every part of the w^rld, 
and every class of men, were debased and sunken ; 
and vices became great and common beyond or 
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belief, were it not that darkness still covers the 
«arth, and the dark places of the earth are still too 
full of the habitations of cruelty, to permit us to 
doubt the records of ancient crime. 

Thousands of years ago, Egypt was the cradle 
of the arts, the mother of learning ; she had her 
chariots of iron, her cities with their hundred gates 
of brass ; she could rear her pyramids to stand for 
ages the monuments of her physical power, and of 
her tyranny; she could build her massy prisons, 
and forge her irons for the limbs of men, but she 
could do nothing to raise her population, or to cause 
her teeming thousands to taste of mercy. 

Other nations followed, some of them so refined, 
that we are tempted to look at their marble ruins, 
at the effects of their arts, science, and even liter- 
ature, and to feel that here must have been the seat 
of Apollo, and the residence of all that ever adorned 
or ennobled the human character. These were the 
lever by which the mass of men was to be raised. 
And what were the effects? The answer is, that 
in their highest intelligence and glory, these people 
worshipped more than thirty thousand gods, all of 
whom were represented as the patrons and partakers 
of revenge, and lust, and every vile passion that 
ever nestled in the human heart At the very time 
when eloquence, poetry, and philosophy, were 
crowning men with the wreath of immortal honour 
on earth, the great mass of the population were in 
the open public practice of vices which it would 
pollute my page even to name. 

Rome had an iron foot, and with it she crushed 
the nations of the earth, but her darkened, blood- 
shot eye saw no means of salvation for her citizens. 
Theiiighest and holiest precept which she knew 
how to give was, ** Live every day as if the eye of 
Oato were upon you!" What a feeble check to 

: unbridled and brutal passions of her millions ! 
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The melancholy history of all ancient nations 
which have, risen up in their pride and glory, and 
again sunk away to the dust, teaches this great 
truth, that men, whether they act as individuals or 
as nations, can neither be long happy, nor prosper- 
ous, who act contrary to the commandments of 
God. He is wise in giving law to mind; and every 
nation has been prosperous in proportion as it has 
acknowledged the laws of the Almighty, and obeyed 
his will. Men who forget God, will soon hate 
their brother; and those who are ungrateful to him, 
will soon show that they have no benevolence to men. 
A nation which has thrown off the authority of God, 
will soon become feverish, restless, and headstrong; 
fur selfishness is for ever uneasy, panting for some- 
thing unobtained, and regardless of the conse- 
quences of obtaining it. I'he nch try tb oppress 
the poor, and the poor try to encroach upon the 
rich ; the high blame the low, and the low throw 
it back again on the high, tiU the heart becomes 
the furnace of passion. Hatred of man, revenge, 
riots, mobs, malice, and ambition, succeed, till man 
is arrayed against man, and cares but little upon 
whom he pours out the fiiry of his burning heart. 
Melancholy picture! The numberless woes which 
have deluged the earth, and buried so many nations, 
have all come from the hand of man. God has 
withdrawn his restraints, and the fires of the pit 
have at once been kindled, till they consumed men 
as tow. Neither in this world nor in any other, 
will vice ever be allowed to go unrebuked, nor sin 
go unpunished. This is the true secret of the ruin 
of all the nations which have perished. And the 
time can never arrive, underVthe government of a 
righteous God, when a nation can rise up, however 
gigantic its strides, and continue to prosper, when 
it is the settled principle of that people to set at 
nought, or to disregard, the laws of Jehovah. Mer 
may deny the Bible, and set their wisdom above th 
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wisdom of that book ; but light does not follow the 
rising of the sun more Inyariably, than national 
prosperity and stability follow the nation that obeys 
the Bible ; and darkness will follow the setting of 
the sun^ with no more certainty, than discord ana 
national ruin, follow the nation which rejects the 
Bible. The presence of ten righteous men would 
have saved the five cities of the plain, in the days of 
Abraham ; and among all nations, those who fear 
God and keep his commandmeots, are a wall of fire 
better than the horsemen of Israel and the chariots 
thereof. 

The problem of raising a nation in morals, in virtue, 
and in religion, and also of making the institutions 
of a nation stable and permanent, has never been 
solved by the reason of man. No wise man could 
do it by legislation, no strong one could do it by any 
accumulation of power. But thanks be to God, we 
have not now to solve these problems. The govern* 
ment of God over men, as revealed in the Gospel 
of his Son , will give safety and permanency to nations, 
and it will raise an d purify auy and all people. It is 
destined to do it Never will the time come when the 
stranger shall prowl around the ruins, trying to find 
the grave of any nation which is controlled by the 
Gospel. Were we labouring for man only asacrea- 
ture of time ; were we only trying to render the in- 
stitutions of our own dear couutry permanent; to 
preserve this the beautiful retreat of enlightened 
freedom ; and to cause our beautiful hills and sweet 
ralleys to teem with a happy, virtuous, intelligent 
population when we are gone to the grave ; we should 
strive to apply the only power that can produce these 
results — the gospel of Jesus Christ. Indeed, the 
onl|^ problem for the church now is, — ^by what means 
can the principles of the Gospel be made the most 
speedily, uniformly, and extensively, to pervade 
this and all other nations I 

It is a fearful fact, but one to which I have seen 
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no allasioo made bj «n j writer of the day, thai ikt 
patpelj when its influence is but partial imparts phyH- 
eal strength to a natwn^ which soon becomes a heaoy 
curse. I will explain my meaninr^ You &ee those 
mighty navies, which can carry tht thunden of war 
to any spot on earth ; those armies, all uis«4pliDed, 
which can carry the honours and the shouti of tIo- 
toiy the world oyer; you see those piles of warebouseSy 
in which uncounted wealth is treasured up ; those 
ships, that make commerce magnificent ! Whose 
are they ? Whose are those mines of silyer and of 
gold, which are so constantly pouring out streams of 
wealth, that money is losing its ralue ? Wliose are 
those steamers, which mock at wind and tide, because 
they carry within themselTCS a skill and a power 
which make nature's elements bend to their control ? 
Whose are the presses, which can make the wind, 
the tide, the horse, the stupid ass, and even steam 
itself, aid in enlightening mankind t Whence came 
that public opinion which pushes standing armies 
back, and makesthe hand of despotism shaket These 
engines, which not merely move, but drive the world 
before tiiem, and create immeasurable excitemsnt 
among men, whose are all these t They belong to 
nations upon whom the Gospel has had influence 
enough to create all this light and excitement and 
to put all this machinery in motion. What an excite- 
ment of mind is now pervading all christian nations 1 
Political men, who stand high on the walls which bi- 
girt the nation, tremble for the future. The cloistered 
philosopher, who sees one system after another, and 
one theory after another, dashed away, hardly dares 
put forth hi8owntheories,lest he himself outlive them: 
yet he dares perdict that this agitation of mind is to 
produce groat results. The inventor sighs as he takes 
onthis patent, knowing that it will be but short-lived; 
for some bolder and stronger genius will do some- 
thing beyond his conceptions. Language like th 
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following is in the lips of almost every enlightened 
man. They are the words of Robert Hall. "Every- 
thing in the condition of mankind pronounces the 
approach of some great crisis, for which nothing 
can prepare us hut the difiTusion of knowledge* 
probity, and the fear of the Lord. While the world 
is impelled on with such violence in opposite direc- 
tions ; while a spirit of giddiness and revolt is shed 
upon the nations, and the seeds of irritation are 
thickly sown, the improvement of the mass of the 
people will be our grand security; in the neglect of 
which, the politeness, the refinement, and the know- 
ledge, accumulated in the higher orders, weak and 
unprotected, will be exposed to the most emminent 
danger and perish like a garland in the grasp of 
popular fury." The enemies of godliness expect this 
waking up of mind is the bright presage of the day 
when conscience will break away from its own eternal 
bands, and the world will then throw off all restraint, 
and the millennium of lust, crime, and bloodshed, 
will bless the earth ! The warrior expects that dynas- 
ties will be broken up, and that such as he will be 
called for, to scent the field of blood, and to do the 
work of hell, with high and enduring honours. 

And for what has an over-ruling Providence 
brought christian nations into this situation ? Poor 
France ! She had the light and influence of the 
Gospel just sufficient to create all this intellectual 
and physical energy, without having a Gospel-Con- 
science created, by which these might be controlled 
and guided. The result is well known. The nation 
rocked to its foundations, and then a volcano burst 
forth, which caused rivers of blood to be shed ere 
H was quenched. And this is what T mean, when 
I fiay, that a partial influence of the Gospel imparts 
a fearful physical strength and energy to a people, 
which become a heavy curse. And 1 have made 

lese remarks to show you that all this tremendous 
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power, now concentrated in the hands of nations 
nominally christian, must result in a heary bles- 
sing or a heavy curse upon the world. The mines 
of gold, the commerce, the wealth, the skill, the 
power of these nominally christian nations, must 
and will be used in the great work of bringing the 
world back to God and to holiness, or they will bb 
so many angels of woe, pouring the vials of God's 
wrath over the earth. 

This is not the place, for the subject does not 
demand it, to go into the philosophical explanation 
of this phenomenon, and to snow the connexion be- 
tween the cause and the effect. That the partial 
diffusion of the Gospel does create a prodigious 
physical and intellectual energy, facts abundantly, 
prove. If I am required to shew how it does it, I 
answer, first, probably by calling more minds into 
action, moving a greater proportion of mind than 
any thing else ; secondly by stimulating the mind 
greatly, — for mind is stimulated in proportion as 
you urge great subjects and important thoughts 
upon it; and, thirdly, by elevating the mass o£ 
population, so that instead of spending their ener- 
gies upon low pleasures, puerile sports, or brutal 
contests, they turn them into higher channels, and 
thus a mighty physical and intellectual strength is 
ci'eated. I should like to give some curious illus- 
trations of this philosophical explanation, were it 
properly within the range of my subject I throw 
out the above hints to set the reader to thinking, 
rather than as the results of my own mature thoughts. 
All have probably noticed that it frequently happens, 
that the son of a most distinguished clergyman be- 
comes a very bad man, though possessing a brilliant 
mind. The more light he has had shed into his 
mind, the more fearfully wicked he becomes in 
abusing his intellectual and moral powers. 

How can all this become the salvation of mankind' 
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How can yon cause pride, which has been adored 
in the shape o£ uniforms, heroes, warriors, and 
conquerors, to be abased, and to sit at the feet of 
Jesudl How cause Mammon to turn his ships into 
floating chapels, and his power into means by which 
the holiest and most ezpansiye benevolence shall 
be cultivated, instead of mere selfishness f How 
can you press that excitement, hurried and feverish, 
which feels weary at the speed of steam, into a set- 
tled, uniform, and energetic systeih of doing good 
to the whole world I 

Every man has his favourite theory. Most, how- 
ever, quote the famous saying of Lord Brougham, 
*' The schoolmaster is abroad," and there leave it; 
by which they intend to say that knowledge is to 
be di£fu8ed, and that this will save this and other 
christian nations. But mere knowledge, however 
much it may be praised, is worse than ignorance* 
if this be aU. Knowledge must be sanctified. I 
cannot better rebuke this indefinite praise bestowed 
on mere knowledge, than by quoting the words of 
a popular writer. 

<' What an excellent thing is knowledge!" said a 
sharp-looking, bustling little man, to one who was 
much older than himself. " Knowledge is an ex- 
cellent thing," repeated he : <' my boys know more 
at six and seven years old than I did at twelve. 
They can read all sorts of books, and talk on all 
sorts of subjects. The world is a great deal wiser 
than it used to be. Every body knows something 
of every thing now. Do you not think, sir, that 
knowledge is an excellent thing f" 

"Why, sir," replied the old man looking gravely, 
** that depends entirely on the use to which it is 
applied. It may be a blessing or a corse. Know- 
leidge is only an increase of power, and power may 
be a bad as weU as a good thing. 

" That is what I cannot understand," said the bust- 
ng little man. " How can power be a bad thingf " 
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** I will tell yoa/' meekly replied the old man, 
and ihas went on : " When the power of a horse it 
imder restraint, the animal is naeful in hearing 
hardens, drawing loads, and carrying his master; 
hut when that power is unrestrained, the horse 
hreaks his hridle, dashes to pieces iJbe carriage which 
he draws, or throws his rider." 
""I see! I see!" said the fittle man. 
^When the water of a large pond is properly 
Gondncted hy trenches, it lenders the fields sromad 
fertile ; hat when it harsts through its hanks, it 
sweeps every thing hefore it, and destroys the pro- 
d«oe of the field." 

*<l6ee! I seer said the litae nan, <M see !** 
'< When a ship is steered aright, the sail that she 
hoists ap enables her the sooner to get into port; 
hat if steered wrong, the more sail she joarries, the 
farther will she go oat of her coarse." 

^ I see! I see!" said the little man, *< I see clearly!** 
^ Well then," continaed the old man ** If yoa see 
these things so clearly, I hope yon can see too, that 
knowledge, to he a good thing, most be rightly ap- ' 
plied. God's grace in the heart, will render the 
knowledge of the head a blessing; hut without this, 
it may prove to ns no better than a curse.'* 

<< I see ! I see ! I see!" said the little man, <• I see!" 
I retom to the question, How is this salvation 
of this and other nations to be effected — for time 
and for eternity? I reply, by no one means; but 
by the union of all the means within the reach of the 
church of God. The press must take its stand in 
the heart of every Christian nation, and give oat 
its full tale of a thousand Bibles every day the year 
round; and pour out its tracts in uncounted quan- 
tltiee. The Church must see her labours and prayers 
^▼ing to the world a ministry, holy, self-denying, 
and absorbed in the one great work of saving th^ 
world. They must be so holy that they can star 
2 
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on our beautiful walls, not daszled, nor rendered 
torpid by a guudly heritage. They must pass orer 
the mountains of the west, and beautiful shall bo 
their feet; they shall teach the sailor to sing the 
songs of Zion ; they shall climb the mountains ol 
the south; they shall go through the heart of Africa, 
and purify her life-blood ; they shall go from isle 
to isle over the great Pacific, and shall go still fni^ 
ther, till they have carried the light of Heaven back 
to the cradle of earth's family. But to do this, to 
rear up all these heralds of the gospel, to rear up 
men to stand under all this rast machinery, and 
with it purify and sanctify earth's millions, and &t 
them for an immortality of glory, will require all the 
means which have yet been placed within the power 
of the church, I say all the means, and others too» 
which I trust God will soon commit to his people. 
The Gospel has been making progress in the earth 
about eighteen hundred years, and yet it is compute 
ed there are but ten millions of true Christians, 
or about one in eighty, who have embraced the 
Gospel with the heart Let real conversions go 
on at this rate, and it will take one hundred and 
forty- four thousand years to have the Gospel fill 
the earth! Or if we count fh>m the days of Luther, 
and say that ten millions hare been converted to God, 
during one generation, within these three hundred 
years, on that supposition, it will take at the same 
rate, twenty-four thousand years before the earth 
is saved. This will not, cannot be permitted. The 
church of God has a work to do, incalculably greater 
than any thing which she has yet done, or even at- 
temptedi And the church of God is composed of 
individuals^ each of whom must be called into the 
active service of Christ) each occupy the station for 
which he is best adapted, each bring all the energies 
and faculties which are committed to him, and each 
*^ninly and repeatedly consecrate himself and aV 
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that lie hM to the great work of saving the earth. 
This should be the object at whi«*.h every christiaii 
•honid look, and for which alone he shonid live and 
labour. The finger of prophecy, and the provi- 
flenoes of God, are pointing to the world as the field, 
the great vineyard into which #e are all to hasten, 
and there to spend the days of onr life ; knowing 
who hath tent as, and who will reward as. 

I rejoice in belief, that the impression is becoming 
more and more aniversal, even among those who 
are not professedly acting as Christians, that the 
hsart mast be educated as well as the mind. I select 
the following testimony from M. Victor Cousin's 
able report on Primary Instrnction. ** We have 
abundant proof that the well-being of an individual, 
like that of a people, is nowise secured by extra- 
ordinary intellectnal powers, or very refined civiliza- 
tion. The true happiness of an individual, as of a 
people, is founded in strict morality, self.govem- 
ment, humility, and moderation; on the willing 
peiformance of all duties to God^ his superiors, 
and his neighbours. A religious and moral eduea- 
tion is, consequently, the first want of a people," 

To meet and supply this << first want of a people," 
Ood in his providence has led his people, step by 
step, to the present Sabbath School system. 

This system, in its power and influences, is yet in 
its infancy. It is but a few years since the thought 
of such schools was first struck out and presented to 
the world. Legislatures have made laws respecting 
other systems of training the young ; they have leg- 
islaturesi about the training of horses to run races, 
theatres to amuse and corrupt society ; professorships 
for training horses for war, and bulls to fight, have 
been endowed, and salaries equal to those of the 
presidents df our highest colleges have been settled 
upon theprolbssors; but as yet, litDenf mlTidJittl' 
of thought, comparat^Tdv «»eJiUing, ha* be«u es 
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on our beautiful walls, not daszled, nor rendered 
torpid by a goodly heritage. They must pass oret 
the mountains of the west, and beautiful shall be 
their feet; they shall teach the sailor to sing the 
songs of Ziou ; they shall climb the mountains of 
the south; they shall go through the heart of Africa, 
and purify her life-blood ; they shall go from isle 
to isle over the great Pacific, and shall go still far* 
ther, till they have carried the light of HeaTon back 
to the cradle of earth's family. But to do this, to 
rear up all these heralds of the gospel, to rear up 
men to stand under all this rast machinery, and 
with it purify and sanctify earth's millions, and fit 
them for an immortality of glory, will require all £he 
means which hare yet been placed within the power 
of the church, I say aU the means, and others too» 
which I trust God will soon commit to his people. 
The Gospel has been making progress in the earth 
about eighteen hundred years, and yet it is comput- 
ed there are but ten millions of true Christians, 
or about one in eighty, who have embraced the 
Gospel with the heart Let real conversions go 
on at this rate, and it will take one hundred and 
forty- four thousand years to have the Gospel fill 
the earth! Or if we count from the days of Luther, 
and say that ten millions hare been converted to God, 
during one generation, within these three hundred 
years, on that supposition, it will take at the same 
rate, twenty-four thousand years before the earth 
is saved. This will not, cannot be permitted. The 
church of God has a work to do, incalculably greater 
than any thing which she has yet done, or even at* 
tempted^ And the church of God is composed of 
individuals^ each of whom must be called into the 
active service of Christ, each occupy the station for 
which he is best adapted, each bring all the energies 
«Dd faculties which are committed to him, and each 
Icmnly and repeatedly consecrate himself and aV 
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that lie hM to the great work of saving the earth. 
This should be the object at whi'^.h every christian 
•hould look, and for which alone he shonid live and 
labour. The finger of prophecy, and the provi- 
flenoes of God, are pointing to the world as the field, 
the great vineyard into which #e are all to hasten, 
and there to spend the days of onr life ; knowing 
who hath sent as, and who will reward as. 

I rejoice in belief, that the impression is becoming 
more and more aniversal, even among those who 
are not professedly acting as Christians, that the 
heart mnst be educated as well as the mind. I select 
the following testimony from M. Victor Cousin's 
aUe report on Primary Instruction. ** We have 
abundant proof that the weU-being of an individual, 
like that of a people, is nowise secured by extra- 
ordinary intellectual powers, or very refined civiliza- 
tion. The true happiness of an individual, as of a 
people, is founded in strict morality, self-govern- 
nent, humility, and moderation; on the willing 
performance of all duties to Gody his superiors, 
and his neighbours. A religious and moral eduea- 
tion w, cofueqventifff thejirsi want of a people,' 

To meet and supply this " first want of a people,** 
Ood in his providence has led his people, step by 
step, to the present Sabbath School system. 

This system, in its power and infiuences, is yet in 
its infancy. It is but a few years since the thought 
of such schools was first struck out and presented to 
the world. Legislatures have made laws respecting 
other systems of training the young ; they have leg- 
islatures about the training of horses to run races, 
theatres to amuse and corrupt society; professorships 
for training horses for wv, and bulls to fight, have 
been endowed, and salaries equal to those of the 
presidents df our highest colleges have been settled 
upon the professors; but as yet, litUenf mincMittla 
of thought, comp«ratiT«Jv ypeJiMng, ha* beeu ex 
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pended upon the Sabbath School system. Good men 
have beeu engaged in its practical dnties, and as 
they have felt their way along in the dark, they have 
here and there thrown out a modest hint or sugges- 
tion, for the benefit of others. Many good things 
have been said about the system, and many beautiful 
speeches made in its praise ; but as yet, no enlarged, 
comprehensive mind has taken hold of the subject, 
and poured out its light for the benefit of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who are engaged in 
Sabbath School teaching. I have been repeatedly 
and earnestly requested to write a book, *^ which 
should be a kind of manual for Sabbath School 
Teachers, — a book which should illustrate and en- 
force the relations and duties of the teacher, touching 
upon all the topics which experience can sugprest, 
and his situation require." I have felt that if such 
a work could be properly written, just what it should 
be, it would do immense good ; but it needs little 
less than inspiration to do it right And who can 
do it? I have been afraid to attempt it, and have 
waited more than two years for some abler pen to 
wiPfte it But as no one has hitherto undertaken it, 
I dare no longer delay. The suggestions which I 
shall make, in many instances, may appear crude ; 
hut when the mind shall come forward and present 
the whole subject in that judicious, practical, clear, 
and burning light, which will thrill, and awaken, 
and strengthen the Church of God in this great 
work, no one will rejoice more sincerely than myself, 
and I shall be willing to fall back into the sh&de,rejoic- 
ing that wishes and designs, which by me were only 
conceived, are within the practical power of others. 
He who engages in the Sabbath School system, 
ought fully to understand the great object and design 
of the system as revealed by the providence of God ; 
the means which are put into the hands of the Teacher 
'■^ attain those ends ; the right way of using those 
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means ; the certain results of the system yet to Jtow 
upon the tporld, and the motives to faithfulness and 
perseverance. 

That the system meets with the decided and con- 
tinaed approbation of God, no one who is acquainted 
with its plans, or who has watched its results, can 
for a moment doubt. This is not the place to point 
out the pillars which it has raised up, and which are 
now supporting our churches; the ministers of the 
Gospel, who are filling our pulpits, and acting as the 
agents of the Church in spreading the Gospel ; and 
^ the missionaries of the Cross, who were here con- 
verted to God, and who, like the sainted Morrison, 
now in glory, have provided the word of life for 
millions. This is not the place, else I might pause 
and show you, how it was that, to supply the Sunday 
Schools with Bibles, first originated and arose that 
wonder in the earth, the British and foreign Bible 
Society : we could show you by facts that it has pre- 
pared thousands for glory, who have already entered 
upon the rewards of the faithful, and thousands now 
on their way to the skies. We could show you the 
infant just beginning to lisp, the widow bringing her 
babe in the cradle that she might be a pupil, the 
old soldier, aged one hundred and seventeen years, 
going to the sabbath School, just one hundred years 
after he first joined the army, and the heathen, 
children and parents, under the shade of a tree, 
learning from the teacher who wrote his lessons in 
the dirt, and carved his first teaching in the bark of 
a tree. I should feel as if I did my reader injustice 
to suspect that he could xleed evidence that this is 
the finger of God. 

The first deep impression which I wish to have 
abide with the teacher, is that the Sabbath School is 
to be a great and important instrument for the salva- 
tion of the earth. The great work which lies upor 
the Church of God, Is the conversion of the world 
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Upon thi« sbe ought to fix her eye : towards thfs have 
her warm, constant, holiest desires flow, for this la- 
bour, plan, deny herself, and pray. We should liv^ 
for this. The great spiritual temple must be built, 
even ** the mountain of the house of the Lord above 
the tops of the mountains," and every Sabbath School 
teacher is preparing the young cedars of Lebanon 
to become beams and pillars in this temple. And 
when he gathers his class around him, however dis- 
couraging they may appear, let him remember that 
he is as really labouring in the great field of God, 
at if he were translating the Bible, or preaching the^ 
Gospel to crowded congregations. We must have 
men raised up, Nazarites from their birth, to do 
the work of school teachers, to distribute tracts; 
to sustain the charities of the church; to preach the 
Gospel on the mount'tins and in the wilderness, te 
prophesy over dry bones, and to call for the breath 
of Heaven to breathe on the slain ; and to go to the 
ends of the earth, with bosoms burning with love to 
God and to man. These soldiers of the Cross, this 
*' sacramental host of God's elect," must be trained 
up for God from their very infancy. For eighteen 
hundred years the Church has been labouiing for 
the conversion of the world, with such instruments as 
she could find; but the time is come when she must 
raise up instruments for this work, and make it a 
part of her calculations to train up men for the con- 
version of the world. The teacher who sometimes 
sighs that he cannot go and preach Christ to the 
destitute, or that be cannot fill a wider sphere than 
to teach that class of restless boys, may be raising 
up five or six men who shall, hereafter, each do 
more than he could do, were he sent forth to labour 
according to hb wishes. Let him remember that 
every child whom he fits for the service of God, 
is strengthening Christ's kingdom, and weakening 
"lat of Satan. Probably four-fifths of all who are 
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oaw labouring the most doTotedly and snccessfullj 
for the kingdom of God, are men who have been 
eulightened aud disciplined, if not actually convert* 
ed, in Sabbath Schools ; and that their characters 
vere more formed by tbds than by any other human 
agency. Let the teacher aim, then constantly and 
persereringly, to fit every child committed to him to 
become a new agent in spreading the Gospel over 
the earth. I know of many teachers who already 
number several scholars in the ministry, at home 
and among the heathen. Perhaps yon may sleep 
in the grave before you shall be permitted to see 
your pupils filling responsible stations in the Church 
of God, and doing a great work for their master ; 
but cast thy bread upon the waters, thou shalt find 
it after many days. 

A second impression which I wish to make upon 
|he teacher is, that he shotUd look upon the Sabbath 
School as the place and the means by which every 
child committed to him is to be converted. 

Teachers sometimes live and teach as if fliey 
hoped (and the hope is a faint one) that herea/terf 
sometime hence, the truth of God is to make an im« 

fression ; but this is not to be expected at present* 
s this right I Do we pursue other ends m the same 
way I Can the minister of the Gospel preach so as 
to interest, cheer, alarm, or move his audience, if he 
goes on any other supposition than that he must 
labour for the conversion of his hearers at the pre- 
sent time ? When can the conscience be reached, if 
not in childhood ? When has God promised that the 
soul sJiall find him, if not when he i& sought early t 
When will the Holy Spirit impress the heart which 
you are labouring to soften and subdue, if not when 
it is the heart of a child ? I know well how soon 
impressions fade away; but they are as easily renew- 
ed, and every time they are renewed, the soul i'^ 
{preparing to have them abide longer and longf 



lUvitralioii will explsiii mjyiewn. A number of 
Teaehera were discossiDg the question, " How ongbt 
children who appear to be under serious impressions 
to be treated?" when one of the teachers remarked 
as follows : " I am rather mi unbeliever as to those 
serious impressions, whieh are said to be produced 
on the minds of children. I have no opinion of what 
children say, and therefore I think we should not 
depend too much upon appearances. Teachers should 
sow the seed, and instruct the young in holy truths, 
and set before them holy examples, and there leave 
the matter. Whatever a child might say, I should 
pursue precisely the same course as if that child 
had not expressed himself so, without paying any 
particular and marked attention to him. I am satis- 
fied with the children being in the right way. Gene- 
rally speaking, I do nolihhikthatitisin such early 
days that serious impfesnons are produced, or that 
the Holy Spirit blesses the word to them. I am not a 
believer in those early conversions, of which so 
much has been often said, and I regret that some 
jj^udicious obituaries, recording the early experi- 
ence of children, have been palmed on the public. 
Ob the whole, I would not advise you to labour as 
if the children were s^rusly impressed, bot as 
consideriug that you have a work put into your 
hands which you are to*perform faithfully/' 

In regard to the above, I would remark first, that 
I suppose the speaker probably had been obliged 
to deal with the more wicked children of the poor 
in the rural districts of England ; secondly, that 
infinite wisdom permits men of such views to occupy 
even the pulpit sometimes, and therefore it becomes 
us not to be too impatient towards those with whom 
he thus forbears ; and, thirdly, that I could never 
intrust my own child for a single Sabbath to fho 
hands of such a teacher. Can he be a proper guide 
'Children who has « no opinion of what a child 
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says?" who does not beliere ^'the Holy Sprit bles- 
ses the word" to sacb ? Oh how wide is this from 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, who warned ns not to 
offend one of these little ones, and whose first com- 
mand to the repenting Peter was, that he should 
*'feed his lamhs!* But fourthly, that I hare copied 
this remarkahle authentic speech of a teaser, he- 
eaase it is, I fear, what the feeling of too many 
teachers would be found to he if they thought aloud ! 
Did you never see a teacher sit down to his class as 
if it were a task, as if he took no interest in the 
keson, as if hefblt that he would find it exceeding- 
ly difficult to occupy the whole hour? Very many 
times, I doubt not, the teacher loses the past labours 
perhaps of a whole year, in consequence of not 
haying the immediate conversion of every child 
constantly before his mind. The following testi- 
mony of a teacher will both illustrate and enforce 
my meaning : *< Not many years since, Frovidetice 
brought a little fatherless boy into the neighbour- 
hood where I live. He from the first won my af- 
fections ; and I considered him more in the light 
of a brother than as a stranger. 1 soon saw with 
pleasure that he was considerably attached to roe : 
and as he attended the Sabbath School, and was for 
florae time in my elass, I ardently wished to lead him 
to the Saviour. I conversed with him in privato 
several times; but as it did not appear to produce 
any lasting impression on his mind, I became weary, 
flDd gave over. 

''A few weeks since, I walked from the house of 
€rod in company with him, and his whole theme 
was redeeming love. When we were about to part, 
he adverted to the conversations I formerly had with 
him, and said he had felt a great deal, but wished 
to hide it from me. '* The more I prayed,** said he, 
** the more I wanted to pray, and the more eames^ 
I was; hut at length I thought that there were x 
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Others serious, and that I should be ridicotod^ mtd 
the next time you met me^ you did not preu me to teek 
the Lord, and I by degrees lost it alL Bat had ynut 
continued to urge me, at you had done every time you 
$aw me, I have not a doubt, but that I should have 
obtained a hope then /'" 

The record of the Judgment-day will doubtless 
show multitudes of cases in which the child was led 
to the foot of Calvery, and so near the cross that ho 
could almost reach forth his hand and touch it, bat 
who from that point tamed back to sin and ruin* 
in consequence of not having a teacher who kcy^t 
the conversion of his soul constantly before him, 
as the object of his aims. Let the teacher ever re- 
member that he has the wisest system of instruction 
put into his hands which has ever hem invented. 
Other systems classify as well as they can » but the 
grand characteristic of this system is, that it gives him 
power of reaching every mind, catering for every 
mind, studying each one, adapting instruction to 
each one, and making deep, permanent impressions 
on each one. The teacher has a power to reach^ 
mould, and shape the immortal mind of each pupil, 
perhaps far beyond that of any other human being* 
The parents may love the child more, may know 
his disposition better: but perhaps they do not un- 
derstand or love religion, perhaps are ignorant, 
perhaps have so many imperfections themselves, 
that their instructions are unheeded ; but the Sab- 
bath School teacher is above all this, and he may 
have a control over the destiny of each child far 
beyond that of any body besides. For what has 
God thus placed each of these children in your 
hands? That you may lead them into the fold of 
Christ; that you may labour and pray for the con. 
version of every child committed to you, and not 
feel that your duty, anxious duty, is performed, so 
long as a single child remains unconverted. I hAva 
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known many teachers, whose aimt were these, weep 
Ibr joy as they sat down at the table of Christ with 
evety one of their class. 

No language can describe, and no imagination 
can conceive, the influence, either good or bad, 
which each scholar under your care may yet exert. 
There may be a Cowper among them ; there may 
be a Byron ; a missionary from the cross, or one 
who shall hereafter scatter arrows, firebrands, and 
death. Facts are tiresome, unless your feelings are 
absorbed in the truth which they illustrate. But 
look at one, and see what a little child may become. 
*' A little boy was put out as an apprentice to a 
mechanic in a large establishment, and, being the 
youngest apprentice, had to do errands for others ; 
one part of his business was to procure ardent spirit, 
of which they drank every day. But he never drank 
any ; and the others used to laugh at him, and ridi- 
cule him, because, as they said, he had not man 
enough to drink ram. And under their abuse, he 
often retired and vented his grief in tears. But now, 
every one of these apprentices, except himself, is a 
drunkard, or in a drunkard's grave. He is a sober 
man ; the owner of a large estate, which he has ac- 
quired by his industry; has many workmen in his 
employ, all living on the plan of abstinence from 
the use of ardent spirit; and he is exerting a highly 
salutary influence over a large extent of country." 

It is Sabbath morning. Tou have your pocket 
Bible in your hand, your Question-book and map 
lying by you. You are about to go to meet your 
Sabbath School. What should be your aim ? What 
your feelings! You are going to be engaged to-day, 
in imparting religious instruction, in making im- 
pressions upon immortal souls, in labouring for the 
salvation of the earth, as well as of these few chil- 
dren. Perhaps these children have no parents, an*' 
you are to supply the place of a father or moth< 
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perhaps their parents are ignorant, and know not 
how to give religious instruction ^ perhaps they 
are sinful, and have a decided distaste for religion, 
and all that is done for the souls of these children 
must he done hy you. Perhaps they are so young, 
or so unenlightened, that the instructions of the 
pulpit shoot over their heads, and they get no good 
from that source ; perhaps the only conceptions of 
God, or Christ, or heaven, or hell, which these chil- 
dren have ever obtained, have been received from 
you. Perhaps when you meet your class, one will 
be absent, who has been cut off by death since the 
last Sabbath ; do you feel that if this be so, you 
can say, * I did my duty faithfully to the soul ot 
that child?' Perhaps before another Sabbath comes, 
some one whom you meet to-day wfll be called into 
eternity: are you going with the heart to make im- 
pressions on the minds of each, as you would did 
you know this would be so? Ood may remove yoii 
from this field of labour before another Sabbath ; 
are you going to meet your class in such a state of 
mind, that you could, from a dying bed, look back 
upon it with joy ? You and these children are now 
a week nearer eternity and the judgment-seat than 
you were the last Sabbath ; are you preparing for it? 
Perhaps your pupils are dull, restless, inattentive^ 
obstinate, and wicked : be it so; is any thing too 
hard for the Lord? Are they more stupid, more 
obstinate, more wicked, considering their light, than 
you are with youn f If the Holy Ghost still waits 
upon jo\i, warning and striving, his patience still 
unexhausted, shall yours be exhausted in teaching 
these children? Many children have been converted 
to God; multitudes have shouted the praises of 
redeeming mercy ; multitudes of such are now in 
heaven : may not those committed to yon be pre- 
pared for the same blessedness? If you labour aright, 
' aright, and feel aright, may you not hope hero> 
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after to meet them, pure and glorious spirits in jour 
Father*s kingdom, and rejoice with them for prer* 
Perhaps you haye sins lying upon your contcience 
unrepented of, and therefore cannot meet yoar class 
with right feelings. Oh ! remewher that God says, 
•* Go work in my vineyard to-day ; labour to save 
these souls, to save the earth, to people heaven with 
redeemed souls, to snatch brands from everlasting 
burnings : go labour faithfully and prayerfully, so 
that at night, and at death, you may feel that you 
have sown beside all waters, and that you have 
fitted yourself and others for the long sweet Sabbath 
of heaven.** 

Permit me to urge yon to live and act on the 
great principle, that you are living for the conver- 
sion of the world. We know how easy it is to be 
active, awake, and Engaged in seasons of special 
outpourings of the Spirit ; and we know too, how 
we imagine ourselves to be excusable for being idle, 
when our feelings are cold and dull. But we must 
not act from feeling. We must act from principle. 
When our feelings are right and warm, the^ will 
bear us on to many and self-denying labours; but 
if we have only these, we shall be periodical Chris* 
tians, and the times of our sleeping will be long and 
fearfully guilty. You will often think of your class 
with a reluctant mind, feel its duties a burden, and 
feel that the csoss you must take up is heavy ; and 
Tou need and must hwe a fixed, settled principle, 
which will force you onward through reluctance, 
and coldness, and the faintings of the spirit. Your 
dedication to God ought to be entire, unreserved, 
unwavering, or you are no disciple. You are to 
bring every power and faculty and gift which God 
hath lent you to the worl&of leading those children 
to God. Your own peace of conscience now, and 
in death ; their usefulness and happiness on earth 
and in eternity; the salvation of your country vo 
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of fhe earth, all, all ctj in your ean, ^ Be AdthML 
be faithful." 

Ton take the place of parents wlio vill not or 
cannot guide their children to God; of ministexB 
ivho cannot, amid the oppressive burdens of the day. 
leed the lambs as they would be glad to do; of legis* 
lators who have no knowledge of the results of rear- 
ing np a population without religious principle, a 
population whose idea of freedom will be, to da at 
wrong as they please; or if these legislators see thla^ 
they see no way to create a national conscience. 
You take the place of officers in the host of the Lord, 
training np soldiers of the cross who are to conquer 
the world. You impress your own views, your own 
character, your own principles, on minds which may 
do immense good in time, and which umil enjoy or 
suffer immeasurably in eternity. 

At this day, in every department, new energies, 
new views are developed, and brought into exercise. 
Every thing seems to cry out for advancement, 
as if the human mind was rushing towards some 
great unknown results. There should be, and there 
must be, a corresponding advance in the system of 
Sabbath Schools. I am not sanguine that new 
principles will be developed, or very great improve- 
ments made in the modes of communicating instruc- 
tion ; this is not what is needed; but the advanced 
position to be taken, should rather consist in new 
and deeper and more abiding impressions of the im- 
portance and value of the system, the responsibility 
of the teacher, in the influence of the system to save 
the world, and the necessity of deeper piety, more 
pure, elevated, persevering aims in those who labour 
in this cause. I do not only believe that it is the 
time for an advance to be miade by teachers, but that 
they will make that advance. They are the eHte of . 
the* Church; they, if any part of the Church, will 
•^rd up the loins for new efforts, make new aaod 
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moie loleinn eonsecration of themselves to Gody 
and will go into the vineyard with new ardour, with 
new and inereased love, and hold forth the wold of 
life with new zeal, and more delightfol resolts. 



CHAPTER II. 

WRST TRINC1PLE8 IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

In every science, and in every department of 
Imowledge, there are certain points, or what may 
he c«dled First Principles, which must he definitely 
understood, and winch must he used as starting, 
points hy all who would succeed. These are not 
theories which each one adops for himself, hut they 
are discoveries of the combined wisdom and experi- 
ence of all who have examined the ground. Some 
of these first principles I wish to present to the 
Sabhath School teacher. I take pains to present 
these clearly and distinctly, because I deem them 
of great importance. 

1. Lay it down as a first principle in Christian 
edacatiim, that the jvnt object of the teacher is to 
form right habits in the acholan 

Were you to give the most solemn and impressive 
instruction possible to a company just as they were 
about going into the theatre, it would do no good. 
The impressions would all be gone in an hour, and 
other and deeper impressions would take their place. 
The same feelings awakened in an audience who 
were in the hahit of daily prayer, would be likely 
to abide, and to bring forth the fruits of eternal life. 
Those childpea who are prodigies of learning and 
<ittainment in early life, often prove to be very ordi- 
, nary men ; imd the surprise is, that a tree so full of 
blossoms should produce so little fruit; while, in 
other cases^ achild giving but faint promise of mine' 
iniewrly Ufe,.freauently becomes great, and wis 
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and good, in mature years. This difference is not 
merely to be attributed to the slowness with which 
these minds were developed, bat to the Imbits formed 
in early life. A child may acquire thought slowly, 
yet if he has formed the habit of acquiring each 
thought fully and distinctly, and of retaining it 
when acquired, he will eventually become a wise 
man. On the other-hand, that boy so bright before 
you now, who commits to memory so readily, or 
who is so prompt in understanding and so quick in 
answering your questions, may be forming habits 
which will more than destroy aU that he now obtsans. 
All great men have attributed their success more 
to the mental and moral habits acquired in early 
life, than to any thing else. Kven the temper, the 
disposition, is formed by acquired habits, so that one 
who is naturally irritable, may become a calm man. 

Let it be impressed on the mind of the teacher, 
thaX it is not so much the amount of knowledge which 
you communicate to each scholar that is to make 
your teaching a blessing, as are the habits which 
you aid him in acquiring. 

He may or may not have gone over much ground, 
but ba« he subdued it I Have yon created in him 
a taste for patient thought and investigation, till be 
has thoroughly understood every idea, and mastered 
every subject presented? Here was one great error 
in the old system of committing an amazing amount 
to memory, when the child was praised or blamed 
according to his success or want of success in load- 
ing the memory. 

You will frequently meet with a man who in early 
life was left an orphan. You see that he has risen up 
from obscurity, through diflSculties and trials, till 
he has become successful in his pursuits. The facts, 
on investigation, would be found to be, that on being 
thrown upon his own resources in early life, he was 
compelled to form habits of sober thought, of pm- 
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dence, foresiglit, eeonomy, and diligeneoy which in 
more indulgent circumstances he conld not hare 
acquired. These habits made the man. And it is 
of unspeakable importance that the child now under 
your care forms right habits. Do yon not yourself 
daily lament that yon ^are some wrong habits hang- 
ing about you which you acquired in childhood? I 
hare not unfrequently met with men who would 
readily acknowledge that thousands of money would 
be no object, coald they with it purchase such habitSy 
mental and moral, as might and ought to have been 
formed in the days of childhood. 

It ought never to be forgotten, that right hahiU 
are indispensably necessary to enable a child, or 
even a man, to meet and resist temptation. Piety 
and courage were prominent in the character of 
Daniel : but after all, I should tremble to place any 
man in his circumstances, with the lion's den before 
him, who had not Dauiers habii of daily prayer. 
" The man," says the venerated Porter, ** who is s« 
much the slave of circumstances in cowmum ailain 
as to forego his regular food, and exercise, and rest^ 
may Uve^ but cannot enjoy life; he cannot for any 
length of time possess vigorous health of body. 
He who has so little firmness of religious principle 
as to intermit his regular secret devotions, horn in- 
dolence or hurry, or complaisance to friends, may 
be a Christian still, perhaps in a state of temporaiy 
but woeful backsliding. But certainly he is not a 
decided, consistent Christian. He does not * keep 
his owu heart with all diUgenee.' He is not prepared 
for his upward flight to live in heaven, like Enoch, 
who * walked with God.' Nor yet is he prepared 
to live in Babylon, like Daniel, who 'kneeled upon 
his knees three times in a day, and prayed and gave 
thanks."* The A<iMto so beaattfnlly described above, 
are as essential to the well-being of the child, as ifi 
the man And the christian. 
S 
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The habit of perseverance should be cultivated 
with unremitting assiduity. It is what every child, 
and, I may add, every teacher, needs. The habit 
once acquired, is invaluable, though exceedingly 
difficult to be attained. Take every method to en- 
courage the child, and to show him the possibility 
of producing very great changes from slight begin- 
nings. I cannot better illustrate this point than 
by telling the short story, from the London Quarter- 
ly Review, as related by Lochman. " A vizier having 
offended his master, was compelled t6 perpetual 
captivity in a lofty tower. At night his wife came 
to weep below his window. * Cease your grief/ said 
the sage, ' go home for the present, and return 
hither when you have procured a live black beetle, 
together with a little ghecy (or buffalo's butter,) three 
dews, one of the finest silk, another of stout pack- 
thread, and another of whip -cord; finally a stout coil 
of rope.' When she again came to the foot of the 
tower, provided according to her husband's com- 
mands, he directed her to touch the head of the 
insect with a little of the ghee, to tie one end of the 
silk thread around him, and to place the reptile on 
the wall of the tower. Seduced by the smell of the 
butter, which he conceived to be in store somewhere 
above him, the beetle continued to ascend till he 
reached the top, and thus put the vizier in posses, 
sion of the roll of silk thread. He then drew up 
the pack-thread by means of the silk ; the smaU 
cord by means of the pack-thread ; and by meant 
of the cord, a stout rope capable of sustaining his 
own weight ; and. thus he escaped from the tower." 

2. That the teacher should endeavour to fix the 
great principles of God^s truth in the mind of the child. 

What I mean by this is, that while you lead the 
child to commit to memory, do not fear that he can- 
not be made to comprehend and embrace the great 
niLiciples of revealed religion. The fashions, the 
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plans, I bad almost said the rage of the present day, 
is to bring every thing in mechanics, literature, 
morals, and religion, down to the test of the present 
effect, and present apparent good. As if Ood had 
not wisely ordained that good sball always fiow f^om 
tbe embracing great, fixed principles! We feel that 
it is a loss of time to pause long enough to give or 
receive deep, solid instruction, or to endure the task 
of thinking. How difficult to get men to sit down 
and read a sober, original, deep book^ Our ideas 
must all be thought out for us, and poured into the 
ear just as a song would be. In our preachers, we 
demand men who have popular talents; who can 
-electrify, lighten and thuoder, sweep like a whirl- 
wind, carrying men into the kingdom by violence 
and before they know it, and move them on in the 
growth of grace by successions of powerful impulses. 
Our teachers must be men of popular address, with 
the power of comunicating knowledge which can be 
obtained in the least possible time, and at once be 
applied to ase. 

As if men, in this agitated staite of the world, 
could come up, amid the rockings and the storms 
of the age, without deep, fixed principles for a sheet- 
anchor! The waves of excitement already run high, 
and will run still higher ; and he who acts as a 
teacher in the theological School, or as an author, 
as a teacher in the day or Sabbath School, who does 
not try to lay the foundations of character on fixed, 
definite principles, even the everlasting foundations 
of truth, falls far short of his duty. Yoa might as 
well neglect to place anchors in the bow of your 
ship, as you send her from her moorings, because 
she does not now need them, as to neglect to fix 
deep and definite principles in the mind of the child, 
because he has not immediate use for them. 

This leads me to take this oportunity to answer 
the question so frequently asked in Sabbath Schoo)- 
Is it best to teach Catechisms in these schools! 
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Till within a short time, catechisms of all Kinds 
haye nearly been proscribed in most o{ our schools, 
and the impression seemed to be gaining ground, 
that they were to be laid aside with the rubbish of 
other times, with things and modes, good perhaps 
. in their day, hut not adapted to the day in which 
we live. The objections seem to be, that the memory 
alone is cultivated by learning catechisms; that the 
child cannot understand them; and that they are • 
sectarian in their tendency. 

After looking at this subject long, and in variona 
lights, I am not altogether certain that these objec- 
tions are not directed chiefly, if not solely, agsinst 
the Assembly's Shorter Catechism ; and &at a sort 
of tacit compromise has been made, that all cate- 
chisms should be laid aside for the sake of getting 
rid df that 

In regard to the two first objections, I beUeve they 
may be reduced to one and the same: viz., that the 
memory is burdened, because the child does not 
comprehend what he tries to learn. The answer 
to these objections is two-fold. First, that it is one 
Tery important part of education to exercise and 
cultivate the memory; and few thing# will do it hetter 
or faster than the catechism. Secondly, that it is 
not true that the child cannot be made to understand 
the catechism. Till within a few years it was thought 
that a mere child could not he made to understand 
arithmetic, grammar, or geometry. lie was told to 
commit the rules to memory, to be applied to use 
at some future time. But all this is justly exploded. 
The child of six years old can now be taught arith- 
metio on the plan of Colbum. It is only the snb- 
Btitntion of things, for the signs of things. I do not 
believe there is any greater difficulty in teaching a 
catechism, than in teaching many parts of the Bible. 
The Book of Romans, for example, is a very diffi- 
cult part of the Bible ; and yet I have never seen » 
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school more interested in any study than in this book. 
The great obstacle with irhich I hare met, has been, 
that the teachers seemed to make up their minds that 
the catechism must be difficult to teach, and thus 
made it difficult But let any one begin and proceed 
JQSt on the plan of Colbum's Arithmetic, and I will 
warrant success and pleasure. Let any one read Mrs. 
Sherwood's beautiful stories on the Church Cate- 
chism^ and he will be satisfied that even catechisms 
can be made bewi tchingly interesting. The man who 
shall make the Shorter Catechism equally interest- 
ing, will do a great work for his fellow-men.* 

Then as to their being sectarian ; if this be so, 
let each sect select its own catechism. While I 
frankly say that I prefer the Assembly Catechism 
before any other, and «indeed before any other un- 
inspired compendium of revealed religion, I should 
indeed sink low in my own estimation, did I not 
feel willing that every one should eigoy the same 
liberty of choosing ; and I trust I should love no 
one the less for the exereise of such a right Per- 
haps those schools which have the catechism taught 
in short lessons once a month, are wise in their 
course; for it ought not to be taught every Sabbath. 
3. it progress of educatioUf from example, is eon- 
tinually going on in the mind of every child. 

The parent who supposes the few lessons of in- 
struction, which he bestows upon his child, consti- 
tute any considerable part of the education of that 
child, is greatly mistaken. The child is at play in 
the corner o{ the room with his blocks or his toys, 
and the parents are tilking together without heeding 

• By 12ie experiment of dellrerln; a ft w lectofes on the Shorter Cate- 
chism, 1 am satisfied that it may be brought down to the comprehen- 
sion of every peraon. though I had many doubts when I commenced. 
{In going through the Assembly's Shorter Catechism with my class, 
have found fVhUeerou's Anecdotet' upon it very useftil, not only io 
Sxing the attention, by interesting it, but, in many cases, by the a- 
positencss of the illastration, giving a more intellifrible exposition thi 
aould otbenrise be imparted.- £d. of E^gUsk EdUton.} 
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Mm. Bnt every now and then the litUe prattler stops 
talking to himself to catch the tones and thoughts 
of his parents, and he is there receiving impressions 
which form his character, and which will abide with 
bim through life. It is on this principle that ex- 
ample is so powerful a teaoher; and that a real chris- 
tian can do so much for bis master. *' God has not 
permitted the world to despise a true christian; they 
may pass by him with a haughty or supercilious cold« 
uess, they may deride him with a taunting and sar- 
castic irony; but the spirit of the proudest man that 
ever lived will bend before the grandeur of a chris. 
tian's humility. You are at once awed, and you recoil 
upon your own conscience, when you meet with one 
whose feelings bave been purified by the Gospel. 
The light of a christian's soul, when it shines into 
tbe dark den of a worldly beart, startles and alarms 
the gloomy passions that are brooding within. Is 
this contempt? No : but all the virulence which is 
excited by the Christian graces can be resolved into 
envy, the feelings of devils when they think on the 
pure happiness of angels ; and to complete their 
confusion, what is, that moment, the feeling in the 
christian's heart ? Pity, most unfeigned pity." 

Those influences, hardly noticed or thought of, 
the every-day acts of parents and teachers, a word, 
or a look even, may permanently and mightily in- 
fluence the character of the child. What then ? 
Must we so reyerence that little one, as to be always 
subject to painful restraint and anxiety in his pres- 
ence ? The little mimic would be sure, in that case, 
to <' catch the truth** of conoealment, and would 
never grow up with an open cotmtenance, or an in- 
genious mind. There is no way but to be, habitually 
and permanently, such as the child ought to see yon 
appear, ** Ton must be in the law of justice, truths 
love, holiness; not under it It must be the perfect 
law of liberty to yoa| so m to manifest its presence. 
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aot as an outward, restraining power, but a^ an in. 
ward well-spring, whose waters flow out freshly and 
pleasantly in all the channels of social life and chris- 
tian dutj." A teacher who has not carefully noticed 
the fact, will he surprised to find how narrowly he 
fs watched, how every part of his character, and 
lilmost every habit of his becomes a part of hip 
pupil's. You will frequently gee a class eyeing their 
leacher as he delivers an ezhorte.tion, or tries to im- 
press a truth of great importance upon them, just 
as a child will eye a father when he receives a com- 
mand ; not because he does not Allly understand 
the words of the command, hut because he wants to 
know just how much his father means. A congre- 
gation will look at their minister in the same way, 
and are impressed, not more certainly by what is 
said, than by the looks and appearance of the preach- 
ejr. These little folks cannot reason about great 
principles of action; cannot make allowances for 
the temperament of their teacher, but they judge of 
character and of religion by looking at«mall things, 
and receiving repeated impressions. A word too 
much, or a word too little, may be forgotten ; but 
impressions made upon a child by example are at 
once moulded into his character. What Adam Clarke 
so pertinently says of a minister, is wonderfully ap- 
plicable to a Sabbath School teacher. " It is impossi. 
ble that he should ever be a private man ; even in 
his most trivial intercourse with others, it is never 
forgotten what his office is; the hahit of every one's 
mind is, to expect information or example from his 
company and conduct ; he is constantly living under 
the observation of mankind, and he who is always 
observed, should nerer venture on dubious conduct, 
or suppose for a moment that what he does in the 
view of another can ever for a moment be a matter 
of indifference, or be regarded as a trifle. I wi^ 
tell you a curious circumstance that happened t 
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tne some years ago. In a day or two from the time 
I refer to, I was about to set off from London to 
Ireland : a friend desired me to take charge of a 
young lady to Dublin, to which I readily agreed, 
and she was sent to me at the coach. I soon found 
from her conyersation that she was a Roman Cath- 
olic, and also quickly perceiyed tbat she had been 
led to entertain a very high opinion of me After 
we had travelled some distance, talking occasionally 
on various subjects, the daylight began to sink fastly 
away, when she took out of her reticule a smaU 
Catholic book of prayers, and commenced seriously 
her evening devotions. While she was reading, such 
thoughts as these occurred to me : <* I believe this 
lady to be sincere in her religious creed, which I 
think to be a very dangerous one ; she appears to 
be of an ingenious temper, and to feel much personal 
respect for me ; is there not here, then a good op- 
portunityf as well as subject, to exercise my influ- 
ence, and to deliver her, if possible, from her er- 
roneous creed V* But, continued I in my thoughts, 
* was she not entrusted to my caref would her friends 
have so intrusted her, had they ever suspected that an 
attempt at proselytism would be made? Would not 
the attempt be a breach of trust, and should I, even 
were ultimate good to accrue to her, be a morally 
honest man V I instantly felt that my own honesty 
must be preserved, though the opportunity of ap- 
parent good might be apparently lost. In a short 
time Miss closed her book with this observa- 
tion, ' We Catholics, Dr. Clarke, think it much 
better to believe too much than too little.' I replied, 
*■ But, Madam, in our belief^ we should recollect 
that we never should yield our assent to what is 
conlradictory in itself, or to what contradicts other 
ascertained fact».* This was the only observation 
that I made that looked at all towards Catholicism. 
In process of time we arrived at our journey's end 
id I deposited her safely in the hands of her Mends. 
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« From that time till abont two yean ago I never 
beard of her, till we met in the following way. I 
had been preaching at Chelsea Chapel, and on 
entering the vestry after service a lady followed me, 
shook hands, spake with much emotion, and said : 
'Do yon not recoDect me, Dr. Clarke? I am 
Miss—-, whom yon kindly took care of to Ire- 
land : I was then a Catholic ; now I am a Protestant, 
and have suffered much in consequence of the 
change.' I inquired how the alteration in her views 
was eflfected, and she gave me in detail an account 
which I will shortly sum up to you. When she 
heard to whom she was about to be intrusted, she 
resolved to observe and watch closely this eminent 
Protestant minister ; she was pleased with the con- 
versation and friendliness shown her; and was so 
struck with the observation I had made in the coach, 
that she said it afterwards absolutely haunted her, 
caused her to examine and think for herself, and at 
last led her to freedom from her thraldom : < but, 
said she, * I shonld never have been induced to 
examine, had it not been for the previous examina- 
tion 1 had made of you. From the first moment 
you entered the coach, I watched yon narrowly ; I 
thought, now I have a fair opportunity of knowing 
something of these Protestants ; and I will judge if 
what I have heard of them be true. Every word, 
every motion, every look of yours, sir, was watched 
with the eye of a lynx ; I felt you could not be 
acting a part, for you could not suspect that you 
were so observed; the result of all was, your ccn- 
dnct conciliated esteem, and removed prejudice : 
your one observation on belief, led me to those 
examinations which the Spirit of God has blessed to 
my conversion ; and I now stand before you, the 
convert of your three days' behaviour between Lon- 
don and Dublin.' You see from this account, ho^ 
all ministers should ever feel themselves to be publi 
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men ; how cautious should be their conduct, and 
how guarded their conversation. Had I attempted 
to proselyte this lady, all her prejudices would have 
been up in arms ; had my behayiour been unbecom- 
ingly Ught, or causelessly austere, she would haye 
been either disgusted or repelled, and her precon- 
ceived notions of Protestants would have been con- 
firmed ; she saw and heard what satisfied her : thus, 
even in social intercourse, the public teacher should 
always be the christian instructor." 

If the above account cannot be commended for 
the modesty of the narrator, it certainly contains 
sound sense, and ought to be well weighed by those 
who, in any sense^ are teacher's of God's word. The 
reader should observe too, what is always true, tbat 
a christian is more likely to do good, if he has 
earned a good reputation by his life and conduct 
It is thus ** that a good name is better than precious 
ointment,*' and the example of such an one grows 
more and more influential till he reaches the grave, 
and has finished his work on earth. A young man 
might make the remark, and probably hundreds of 
young men might make the remark, and il would 
be foi^tten, * that every man makes his own cha- 
racter ;' and it makes no deep impression. But see 
the father of the late Dr. Rice leading h^s son just 
as he entered manhood, and introducing him to the 
venerable Patrick Henry that he might receive some 
impression that would do him good. The father 
introduces his son, and the venerated Henry toms 
his kind and powerful eye upon the stripling, and 
in tones full of benevolence, says, " My son, remem- 
ber that every man is the maker of his own charac- 
ter!" This falls from one who made his own 
character- from one whose life entitled him to speak 
with meaning. The sentence sank deep into the 
soul of young Rice, and was probably the means of 
leading him to make his own beautiful and sym- 
ff»«trical character. 
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r 4. Religion should be taught from the very earliest 
dawn of intelligence. 

Among the many crade notions which preYoH 
among men, we o/ten hear it gravely advanceid, that 
a child ought to grow up unhiassed, without haring 
his head filled with creeds and religious impressions; 
so that when he hecomes matare in after-life, he 
may make his own choice in religion. I verily 
believe I have heard people advance these senti- 
ments who would he exceedingly mortified to have 
views imputed to them, on any other suhject, equally 
superficial and puerile, views as far from common 
sense, as they are from the Bihle. The mind of 
every child must and will be growing and strength- 
ening every day ; and daily, too, will it receive new 
Impressions and new thoughts. These must educate 
that mind ; and a child who sees his parents and 
teachers careless about religion, and ignorant of 
God and of his government, is not left to choose for 
himself; he is educated to forget his Maker, and to 
trample on his laws and commands. But without 
stopping to discuss this point, and without more 
than alluding to the severe reproof of Coleridge, who 
showed one of these wise ones his garden full ^ of 
weeds, saying < he was leaving it without bias, and 
letting it choose for itself,' I would mention a few 
familiar reasons why religion should be the first 
thing taught to a child. 

(a.) It is the most important thing with which the 
child becomes acquainted. 

The warrior feels that war is the highest end of 
man, and the noblest employment of a being bearing 
the image and likeness of God, is to destroy his 
fellow-man. This highest end of man he wishes 
his son to pursue, and for this he educates him. 
Now how does he begin, and when does he begin ? 
He would rear that child up to be a man of blood 
a terror to men, and a destrover of all that is fai 
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and beautiful and good. We know how he does it. 
He makes the very play-things of the nursery to 
consist of drums, and plumes, and mimic guns, and 
the splendid glitter of the warrior. He teaches him 
to lay his hand on the cannon, to shout at its roar, 
and to have his soul speak through his sparkling 
eyes at the sight of the sword and the weapons of 
death. The son of Bonaparte was walking his 
post as a sentinel, in the ranks, as a common soldier, 
at the age of seven years, ^d the father of Han- 
nibal made his son swear on the altars of his gods, 
at the age of twelve, that he would be the everlasting 
enemy of Rome. These men understand what they 
do ; and they begin the work in early life. 

We look upon the character of God, the govern- 
ment under which he has placed us, the services in 
which he proposes to employ our souls for eternal 
ages, as the most important subject ever presented 
to the mind. We would educate the soul for immor . 
tality, we would train it up to be a burning and a 
shining light here while passing over the globe, and 
when removed hence, to shine as the sun in the fir- 
mament for ever and ever. We cannotbegin too early; 
we cannot be too anxious to make the proper impres- 
sions upon the soul, before it is otherwise occupied. 

(b.) The command of our Saviour is, " preach the 
to every creature" and especially ^feed my lambs. 

There can be no doubt that children, even from 
a very early age, are included in this command. 
They are immortal, they are sinners, they need the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost By preaching the Gospel to such, at 
by feeding such, must evidently be meant, com- 
municating religious instruction according to their 
capacity and age, giving " line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept" Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ; and we are to bless God, that out of the 

ouths of babes and sucklings he has perfected his 
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0wn praise. Neyer, perhaps, did the blessed Re- 
deemer appear more interesting than when he 
paused at the threshold of the temple^ while the 
daughter of Zion shouted for joy, fulfilling the words 
of holy prophets, and doing it by the mouth of the 
children who shouted hosannah in the temple. 

(c.) The mind of the child is tender and nuceptible 
to impressions. 

Who has not seen the old man, who could hardly 
remember what he saw or felt during the last year, 
sit down and distinctly and vividly recal the scenes 
of childhood ? Who does not remember things which 
took place when he was but little more Uian an 
infant, the words of a parent, the example of a sister, 
the gate on which he swung, the brook in which he 
played, tbe pond on which he used to .slide, the tree 
under whose shade he used to sit, the grove through 
which he used to walk, the trees that stood by his 
father's door, the very countenance of the stones 
and rocks on which he used to gaze in childhood ? 
And how is this so ? Because he then recieved deep 
impressions from eyerj thing around him, impreS' 
aions which will probably last as long as the mem- 
ory lives, even for even 7*Aefi, every impression, 
every look, the words and tones of our parents and 
teachers, sank deep into the soul, and all left their 
image their. The soul of the child is empty, and 
yOn may fill it with the treasures of life. It is con- 
fiding and you may imprint your own soul upon it; 
it is yielding, and you may train it up for the skies^ 
Yon speak to that youth who had little or nothing 
of these religious impressions made upon his soiU 
in childhood, and how little do you move, or restrain, 
or affect him by religious motives ! Speak to that 
man who has grown up without religion, and whose 
habits even from childhood have all been formed for 
this world, and why do you not move him by con- 
versation, or by the solemn sermon ? Because his 
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soul has becm educated to habits which almost forbid 
rpiligious impressions ; and 1 sometimes feel that, 
instead of wondering why no more of such m«m, in 
manhood's strength, are not converted to God, it is 
rather a matter of astonishment that any are per- 
mitced to receive imprsesions which lead them to 
God and to holiness. 

(d.) The effects of the community are such as to 
demand that religion he the first thing taught. 

Nothing ever expanded, enlarged, quickened, and 
as it were created mind, like the truths of the Bible. 
They make wise the simple. A nation of people 
who were taught religion the first thing, and who 
had i;rown up under the impressions of religion, 
would be more enlightened, intelligent, free, than 
any which the world has ever yet seen. They could 
do almost any thing towards enlarging the bound 
of investigation and knowledge, they could give an 
example which all other nations would feel and 
acknowledge, and they would show what men could 
do, when virtuous enough to govern themselves. 
The earlier, the deeper, religious truth is impressed 
on the mind of the child, the more intelligence will 
he possess, the more influence will he have in life, 
«nd the greater blessing will he be to the world. Let 
the Sabbath School instructor think how much vice 
he will prevent, from how many temptations he Vill 
shield, how much strength he will create for the hour 
of temptation, how much the world needs men 
sanctified even from the cradle, and he will feel that 
it is impossible to begin too early. I make these 
remarks, because somebody must take the youngest 
classes, and cheerfully and faithfully instruct them 
in religion; and the teacher will find it a laborious 
piece of work, unless he first be convinced that this is 
the very time to begin. The wax is more soft, and 
you may mould it as you will. The mind is curious 
and thirsty; you may give it the waters from the 
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wells of salvation. Never repine that your class are 
young, perhaps the joun gestin the school. They may 
become tr'ees in the garden of the Lord, they may 
he vessels of mercy to this world, they may give 
you more joy beyond the grave, than the brightest 
•crown ever worn here could give its possessor. 

(e.) Once more, religion ought to be ihefint thing 
taught, because it will add to the everlasting happituss 
of the child. 

The promise is, that if you train up a child in thd 
way he should go, when old he will not depart f^om 
it. The character will be formed in the morning of 
life, and it will be fitted to be a glorious spirit in 
eternity. You have seen men converted to God in 
manhood, and in old age ; seen them live and die 
in peace ; but did you ever see a character equal to 
that of Joseph, of Samuel, of David, who did not in 
early life receive deep religious impressions ? We 
have seen men live and die, such as Fay son and 
Evans, and many others whose sun went down in 
glory, and whose bright spirits could almost be 
traced as they went up to the rewards of heaven ; 
but such men were instructed in childhood. Their 
earliest, deepest impressions were made when they 
were children. And will not their eternal condition 
be altered in consequence, their songs be louder and 
sweeter, their robes purer, and their crowns brighter? 
Those who are early and faithfully instnicted, will 
shine brigliter in heaven, because they willhave fewer 
sins to be forgiven ; they will have made the service 
of God the business of life; they will liave turned 
many to God, who shall go with them to the hill of 
Zion above. Perhc^s it is not speaking beyond 
bounds to say, that a cbild of ordinary capacity 
and destitute of property, but converted to God in 
dhildhood, is frequently worth more to the church 
than ten wealthy a. en converted at the noon of life. 

5. A child is more averse io receiving religious in- 
strtteion than any other. 
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Those for whose benefit I am writing, do not wish 
me to stop to prove this point Their ingenuity has 
been too often taslced, their patience too often and too 
severely taxed when trying to fix and keep the atten* 
tion of their class, to doubt the truth here laid down. 
Instead of spending time on its proof, therefore, I 
prefer to mention some of the causes of this aversion 
to religion, in order to aid you in overcoming it 

(a.) Every one naturally dislikes to contemplate 
the character of God, y 

All who teach religion feel the difficulty, though 
all do not confess it Some try to escape it in one 
way, and some in another, but all meet it Some 
deny it in words, bat acknowledge it in praetioe ; 
for they are forced to draw the character of God 
widely different from that drawn in the Bible. They 
hold him up dressed in robes of mercy and love, 
indifferent to the violations of law, winking at sin, 
a representation of God about as correct, as a beau- 
tiful picture of the ocean sleeping in the silvery 
light of the moon, is a true and faithful represen- 
tation of that awful bed of waters. Others do not, 
and dare not bring the true character of God before 
the mind of the child, but, instead of it, they give 
beautiful illustrations of this and that duty. What 
need of this ? Why is the character of God an 
object of aversion to every unrenewed heart, whethto 
in a child or in the ftdl-grown man t I answer, 
that when the mind f ally sees the greatness of God, 
it receives the full impression of his awful and holy 
nature of hft unchangeableness, of his power and 
right to govern and command us of our conscious- 
ness that we have sinned, and are daily sinning 
against him, and the soul is at once open to fear 
and forebodings. Tell the child that God is almighty 
and can protect him, and he knows too, that this 
almightiness may be used to crush him ; and he is 
\firaid. Tellhim that God s^es him and knows aU 
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things, and therefore will for ever shield him from 
injustice,' and he knows that this very knowledge 
has counted up his sins, and will bring every thing 
into judgment. Tell him to rejoice, for " the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth '" and he cannot do it, 
for he knows that his government extends over Aim, 
and will to eternity bind him to obedience. 

Now what shall be done ? Shall wo avoid lead- 
ing the child to contemplate the character of God, 
because it is unpleasant to him ? By no means. 
Take every possible method to make the child 
understand the whole and the true character of God; 
his eternity, his time and years continued for ever : 
his skill is seen in the painting of the rainbow, and 
in every limb of the child ; his power is seen in all 
creation, the flood, the mountain, the ocean, the 
wind ; his holiness is seen in the Red Sea becoming 
the grave of Egypt, the wilderness becoming the 
grave of all one generation of Israel, and in judg- 
ments upon individuals and nations ; hi? piercy in 
sending his Son, giving the Bible, and the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, in preserving the life of the child, 
surrounding him with friends, and the means of 
grace j and then try to show the child the guil* of 
carrying a heart which does not rejoice under this 
government If he trembles and is unhappy at the 
idea of having the eye of God continually upon him, 
it is because he is constantly doing wrong. This 
-will open the door to teach him the doctrine of 
repentance, and to lead him to Christ. 

(b.) The same consciousness of guilt in the pupil 
which makes religion irksome, is more or less felt by 
the ieaclier. 

Hence religious instruction is not given by the 

teacher or by the parent with that cheerfulness and 

interest which they ought to feel, and which perhaps 

they ought to feel, and which perhaps they would 

4 
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feel on any other subject. If the teacher feels chil- 
led or lukewarm, he will certainly add to the distaste 
which the child naturally feels in regard to religion. 
He will present all he has to communicate in a 
very dry light. 

(c.) Ignorance of the best methods of reaching the 
heart and conscience will add to the aversion. 

There is a tact, a kind of skill, which some have, 
and which brings a circle of children around them 
at once, and continues to hold them. This tact is 
in some appa.rently natural ; but it may be acquired 
to almost any degree. The great thing wanted to 
create it is, a strong love for the souls of men. Let 
the heart be filled with this love, and you will have 
benevolence seen in the countenance, have it felt in 
the tones of your voice, and so spread over your 
character, and all that you do, that the children will 
love you at once. This will lead you to think much 
on the subject of the best methods of doing good. 
You will study to simplify and make plain the truths 
of the Bible, to illustrate and fasten them upon the 
memory. No man can hope to gain the confidence 
and aflFections of children who does not try to let 
himself down to their condition, try to conceive how 
he should look upon this or that thing, were he a 
child. I shall probably resume this topic again. 
I introduce it here, because I am confident it is one 
cause of the aversion which children have to religious 
instruction. If you give it with hesitancy, with 
reluctance, and as a task, you may be certain that 
it is received in the same way. 

{d.) There is one thing beyond all this, which 
renders religion irksome to the unrenewed heart, 
its own unhappiness. 

Every one knows by experience, that an unsanc- 
tified heart is unhappy. The soul may be sunk 
near the state of the beast, it may live in an ideal 
irorld, it may revel in sin, it may fly from flower, 
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*jo flower, and from fountain to fountain, for peace 
and happiness, but cannot find it. It is unsatisfied, 
it is uneasy, it is unhappy. It must throw away 
thought, and be a mere trifler, or it is wretched. 
Every child has more or less of this feeling. The 
restraints of conscience and the voice of conscience 
are now a burden. But having no clear idea of 
religion, (and can he have, iSefore feeling its power?) 
he feels that religion will only increase the restraints 
of conscience, give her voice new power, and give 
her new fetters, and this is all ! He thinks he shall 
have the same wicked heart afler conversion as before, 
and all the addition he will obtain is, that conscience 
will have new power over him, and the clashings 
between his conscience and feelings will be seven- 
fold increased ; consequently, that every addition of 
piety is another addition of gloom, and of wretched- 
ness. He has hitherto known notliing that looks so 
much like religion as conviction of sin, and he imag 
ines that real religion is only adding to these convic- 
tions till the soul stops sinning, and this is religion ! 
Is it any wonder, then, that there is naturally an 
aversion in the mind of all, whether children or 
adults, to religion ? They conceive it to be only an 
accumulation of iron in the fetters, only an addition 
to the bad feelings which already fill the heart. 
How shall this difficulty be met and overcome ? I 
would advise the teacher to become familiar with 
the workings of his own heart, and to become well 
acquainted with the religious experience of other 
christians. Let him learn the manner in which 
those who are now christians once looked at this 
8ubject,leam what misapprehensions and distortions 
their feelings and imagination gave them, and in 
this way learn to pour light into the heart that is 
darkened by sin, and that aches under a sense o*" 
its unworthiness. I illustrate this point by a con 
versation, which similar to manv which I have ha 
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since 1 have been in pastrol office. Nothing isalter- 
ed but the name of the individual. 

** Mr. G., I am glad to see you of late at our 
evening meetings, at our Bible-class, and even out 
three times on the Sabbath, I have been long hoping 
that you would be brought into the fold, and that I 
should have the pleasuie of seeii^g you a decidedly 
religious man. 

*' Thank you, sir ; but I am not certain that I 
shall continue to attend these meetings much longer. 
I have often thought I would Aat;e religion, but the 
more religion I obtain, the more gloomy and un- 
happy I feel." 

" I am surprised, Mr. G., for I did not know that 
you had * obtained' any * religion !' Do you mean to 
say, that you have repented of your sins, forsaken 
them all, that you are now trusting in the blood of 
Jesus Christ, with a heart contrite for your past life, 
full of gratitude for mercy and pardon, and full of 
holy resolution for the fuiure ? 

" Not exactly so ; but I mean I have attended 
your meetings, and have heard all you have to say, 
that I have given my thoughts somewhat to religion, 
but the more I have done it, the more dark it seems, 
and the further I am from being happy. If con- 
science now gives me so little peace, what should I 
do, were I to give up all my thoughts to religion, 
and let conscience have full swing V 

" My dear sir, conscience will have * full swing,' 
as you call it, to all eternity, even if you are lost, and 
have your portion with unbelievers and hypocrites. 
But this is not religion. Pharaoh and Judas had this 
kind of religion, and it drove them to madness." 
** I don't wonder at it." 

" You have mistaken the lashings of conscience 
for religion. It is true, that the more of such religion 
you have, the more wretched you will be. But have 
i not often explained to you, from the pulpit, that 
i-Hlicrionissoraethinpr widelv different from this?" 
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" I donH know ; you often seem to preach con- 
tradictions. I cannot understand why the very first 
movements of the soul towards religion should make 
me more and more unhappy. You tell me it is all gold , 
and when ohtained it will render me happy. How 
can a great quantity of gold make me happy, when 
the ^Tst small piece I get renders me so miserable V 

"Mr. G., you recollect, some days since you 
gave me an interesting account of your boy. You 
said he ran away from school, and spent three days 
in the company of %icious and idle boys. You recol- 
lect that you told me, that when you called him to 
account, you shut him up in a chamber without 
food, till he would acknowledge his sin, ask your 
pardon, and the pardon of the school. Am I right ?" 

*' Yes, sir ; but I don't see what this has to do 
with the subject." 

" Did you not tell me, that he held out for, three 
days, and that every time you went to the door he 
seemed more stubborn and hardened V 

« Yes." a 

" Do you suppose he was growing happy during 
this time !" 

" No he grew miserable ; and my going to his 
chamber and asking him if he would submit, seemed 
almost to render him distracted." 

" Was that submission to you I" 

" No to be sure not." 

** Well, did he not grow more and more miserable 
and wretched till at last he was brought to submit, 
bow his will to yours, ask your pardon, and the 
pardon of the school ?" 

« Yes." 

** Well, he undoubtedly looked upon the feelings 
oi mhmisaion, jtfst as you do upon religion; the 
more he thought of these feelings, the more he 
dreaded them, and supposed that the feeling of sub- 
mission would be intolerable to bear ; whereas, yc 
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said that the moment he submitted, the cloud rolled 
off, and he was perfectly happy. So it is with you. 
God is coming and calling you to repentance ; you 
are stubborn, refuse to repent and dread to be a 
penitent, because you think your ptesent unhappy 
feelings will continue, and the present agony bo 
increased seven-fold ! Sinners frequently think that 
a change of heart consists in nothing but an increase 
of their present feelings, till they become almost in- 
supportable. That which your boy finally felt, and 
which we call submission, was not an increase of 
the feelings which he had when you shut him up, but 
an entirely new feeling. And if you ever do really 
* obtain religion,' it will no* be an increase of your 
present feelings, which you call 'religious,' butwhich 
in fact are awfully wicked, but feelings entirely new. 
It seems to me that God permitted your child to do 
as he did, that you might have a glass in which you 
could plainly see your own character. You are 
wading in miry waters in order to lay the foundation 
oljfcur hopes, and complain that God suffers the 
waves to dash over you, to shew you their bitterness, 
and their filth." 



CHAPTER III. 

SUPERINTENDENT. — CHARACTER AND DUTIES. 

In almost all communities it is better to have one 
mind preside and direct, than to have more, if we 
can safely trust so much power to one man. But 
as in most cases this power is in very great danger 
of perversion and abuse, we are careful not to dele- 
gate it. The government of God is the government 
of one mind, and is the most perfect conceivable. 
An earthly monarchy is,in theory, the most perfect 
of human* goveniraents; but human nature is too 
selfish and too wicked to make it desirable in 
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j>Tactice. The family government is that of one 
presiding, directing mind, and as the power is 
not very liable to abuse, it is by far the best pos- 
sible. The Sabbath School is like it ; and every 
Sabbath School most have one directing, presiding 
mind at its head. 

The church is one body : the members are not 
all alike, though all may be useful. One is the eye, 
another the mouth, another the hand, the foot, and 
the like. She can furnish many willing hands and 
ready feet, but they want the eye to guide them. In 
other words, there are multitudes of good people 
who can do good, become very useful, but they want 
to lean on some one for direction. Some are too 
young, and lack experience ; some are, by habit 
and education, diffident of their own powers ; sorad 
are comparatively ignorant; and some are naturally 
timid and indifferent. These are all willing to labour 
to do good, are desirous to do so; but they ^rant 
some one to guide, direct, and to lead. 

The best army has been routed, and the tide of 
victory rolled suddenly back, by the fall of a leader. 
The army remained the same, the courage the same, 
but they could do nothing without the presiding, 
directing mind. What Xenophon says to his generals, 
may be said to those whom God has raised up lobe the 
loaders among his people. ** All the soldiers direct their 
eyes to you, if they behold you dispirited, they them- 
selves will be cowards. But if you appear preparing 
to attack the enemy, and encourage them onward, be 
assured they will follow you, and attempt to imitate 
yon. And it is fit that you should excel them." 

So many qualities of the very highest order need 
to be united in a Superintendent', that I feel afraid 
of beginning to enumerate them, least the reader 
say, * He has drawn a character neither to be found 
nor attained.* I am afraid too, of so estimating 
8on>e parte of his character a* to lead to the impres- 
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sion that they may be sought and cultivated, to the 
loss or to the neglect of others. The prosperity, 
life, character, and usefulness of a school, depend 
more upon the Superintendent than upon any, and 
perhaps all other things united. Thus you will at 
one time see a school flourishing, full, and prosper- 
ous. It is the glory of the congregation. You call 
a few years after, and find it small, drooping,' and 
almost lifeless. The reason of this difference, in 
most instances, is to he traced t6 the different men 
who superintend it 

I will first mention the duties which belong to 
the office, and then the traits of character needed to 
moet and fulfil these duties. What I shall try to 
say in a few pages, ought to be drawn out and illus- 
trated through a whole volume. 

I would here remark that the teachers ought to 
be annually elected by the church ; and the meeting 
of election ought to be one of examination of the 
school, review of the past, prayer for the teachers 
and school, and of plans for aiding the teachers. 
This makes the teachers feel that they are elected by 
somebody, have a trust committed to them, and are 
accountable to the church. It will give their char- 
acters and instructions weight in the sight of the 
children. Should new teachers be needed during 
the year, the Superintendent ought to nominate, 
subject to the acceptance of the teachers ; I would, 
then, have the Superintendent annually elected by 
the teachers, and for these reasons : that if he does 
not do well, a change may be easily made ; that he 
may feel that he is called into office by the teachers, 
and is reisponsible in a measure to them ; and especi- 
ally, that being elected by the teachers, he may seem, 
in the eyes of the school, to represent all the ttachers, 
and embody their views, feelings, and plans. His 
office expires at the end of a year; and, if re-elected 
* r a succession of years, the greater is the testimony 
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to his worth, and the more is he held in honour hy the 
-whole commuD^y. Let him be the very best man 
in the church ; a man of age, that the teachers may 
feel that they are not under the direction of youth, 
that the parents may feel that they are committing 
their children to experience ; and that the children 
may feel that they are guided hy worth and respecta- 
bility. "A good name is better than precious 
ointment,*' and what falls from the lips of such a 
man has weight with the school. Under the present 
system, the office of the Superintendent is the most 
important office in the church, next to that of the 
Pastor ; and every pains ought to be taken to secure 
the best man possible, and the man who enters upon 
that office should feel that he is assuming a yery 
heavy respomibility. 

Another reason why the school should be under 
the supervision of the church, besides the desirable- 
ness of having the church cherish it as the apple of 
the eye, is, that if the teachers are not elected by 
the church, if they organize by themselves, and 
stand alone, distinct from the church, there is danger 
lest they feel that they have a distinct organization, 
distinct interests, and may lay their plans, and 
pursue their ends, not only without consulting the 
wishes of the church, but without consulting her 
interests, I shall, in another place, describe the 
duties of the church towards the Sabbath school ; 
but I wish distinctly to say here, that I should 
lament most deeply to see the day, when the teachers 
in our Sabbath Schools shall be found acting inde- 
pendently of the churches, and in array against 
them. There is not, cannot be, in nature, any 
seperate interests in the two bodies. But should 
the day come when the fashion shall prevail, that 
Sabbath Schools shall be organized and carried on 
as independent organizations, then will heart-burn- 
ings commence, l^aen will many of the church 
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withold their children, the church and the mmister 
stand aloof, or hecome subordinate to the school, 
the power of the church will pass into the school, 
and the church, in fact, take that particular shape. 
Then will the school control the election of the 
Pastors of the churches, and do all that which is 
now done bj our churches, as such. No man can 
think more highly of the Sabbath School system 
than I do. I trust these pages will prove that point. 
But wo be the day, when they shall strive to " lord 
it over God's heritage," and concentrate every thing 
pertaining to the church of Christ in the Sabbath 
School. Christ did not organize his church in the 
shape of the Sabbath School, nor can she ever 
assume that shape without destroy in gUjher propor- 
tions, and her existence. The attempt so to shape 
the church can never succeed; and I trust it will 
never be made. I am not, however, making war 
upon a man of straw ; nor would I make these re- 
imirks without intending to have them mean some- 
thing. I proceed to the duties of the Superintendent. 
1. It belongs to him to govern and direct the school. 
Men, and indeed all created beings, must be under 
law and government You cannot find the spot, 
whether it be the family, the church, or the Sabbath 
School, in which constant supervision and govern- 
ment are not necessary. Some schools will require 
more of government than others, those in cities 
more than those in the country, but all require it, 
and no school can be prosperous without it. It is 
a wise provision in this system, that the Superin- 
tendent is the Executive, and that the teaching and 
the governing are, in some measure, disconnected. 
The very first ingredient in genuine government is, 
that the Superintendent govern himeslf. Without 
this, he can never exercise a wise controul over the 
school. If he speak harshly, or quickly, or peevishly, 
to the teachers or scholars, if his colour comes and 
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goes, and the school is expecting some out-breaking 
of impatience, he has not self-governmenL This he 
must have, and this he is inexcusable for not having. 
The teachers should feel thatthegovemmeniofthe 
school is in his hands, and they are to sustain his 
decisions. At the same time, it is well to remember 
that the more he can conceal his anthority, and not 
make it prominent, and continually. /if /<, the better. 
He should haye his plans matured, whether they 
are or are not drawn out on paper before the school ; 
and silently, steadily, and unhesitatingly, see them 
carried out. As corporeal punishments are properly 
excluded from this system, he musthare an accurate 
knowledge of humane nature, that he may ingeni- 
ously contriye modes and substitutes. He needs 
ingenuity to plan, and cool judgment to execute. 
I have been fearful that the good effects of govern- 
ment and discipline in the Sabbath Schools are not 
sufficiently appreciated. In most instances, it will 
correct eyils, and what is better, will prevent them 
in future. Many instances might be cited in which 
boys, who were vicious, disorderly, troublesome and 
corrupting, have been reclaimed, and have become, 
in after years, efficient, and devoted teachers. I will 
illustrate this by an example or two from undoubted 
testimony. 

" In a flourishing school connected with one of 
the churches in the city of Washington, there was 
a very rude and unmanageable boy. As all mild 
measures failed to make him better, it was determin- 
ed that he should be sent away from the school. To 
make a deeper and more lasting impression upon 
himself and all present, it was also determined that 
this act of discipline should he administered in a 
formal and solemn manner. Accordingly, whilst 
the exercises of the school were going on, the Su- 
perintendent knocked upon the table and called for 
attention. He directed the teacher of the class to 
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which the little culprit helongeil, to take him by tho 
hand, and lead him out into the ticw of the wholi 
ischool. This done, th« Superintendent, in a solemn 
manner, told him, that he had been so bad a boy, 
the teachers were under the painful necessity of 
sending him away from the school, and go he must. 
After a few words of admonition and advice, he gave 
out an appropriate hymn, and the whole school sang 
it standing. The teacher, by the direction of the 
Superintendent, then took the boy by the hand, led 
him out of the school, through the vestibule, through 
the enclosure, and through the gate ; then closing 
the gate upon him, let him go. The boy wept ; 
the tea,chers and scholars wept; the whole scene 
was most affecting. A salutary influence was ex- 
erted upon the whole school by this transaction, 
and it is hoped a lasting and most beneficial eftect 
was produced upon the little exile himself : for who 
should come the very next Sabbath morning but the 
same little boy entreating with tears that he might be 
taken back, and promising that he- would be a good 
boy. They received him again into the school, and 
since his restoration he has been altogether another 
boy. He gives no trouble to his teacher since." 

Another instance of discipline will shew the 
sympathy of the school. " It appeared that two 
of* the boys had misbehaved, and were, of course, 
injuring the rest of their class. The school was 
called to order, and the usual exercises suspended 
by the Superintendent. He then informed the 
children that something was about to take place 
quite unusual among them, but which, he regretted 
to say, exceedingly necessary. After some very 
appropriate remarks, the two boys were called up to 
the head of the room, in view of the whole school. 
The teacher was then requested to state the offences 
of which they had been guilty ; and every other 
teacher in the room debited to give his views of the 
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matter. Aterwards the Saperiotendent spoke some 
time on the nature of tfaeir conduct, and the conse- 
qunces that might result from it *■ And now, chil- 
dren,' said he, addressing the whole school, * what 
shall we do with these boys ? Shall we expel them ? 
I want every child who is in favour of their expul- 
sion to rise.' The children in faviour of this course 
arose, and strange to say, there were nine only out 
of about one hundred and eighty who were in favour 
of expulsion! The Superintendent then inquired 
what was to be done with the two boys ; they ought 
not to be suffered to injure those around them. 
*■ Try them a little longer ^ was the answer ; and 
accordingly they were permitted to remain on trial 
for six weeks longer." 

In all such cases the Superintendant requires 
judgmejit, firmness, and persuasion mingled with 
authority. But discipline of this kind, judiciously 
administered, will always do good. The whole 
school, teachers, and pupils, will feel it. 

It belongs to the Superintendent to direct the 
school. It is pretty well ascertained that seldom 
more than six scholars should be committed to one 
teacher; but to classify these, to put the right chil- 
dren together, to give the right scholar to the right 
teacher, belongs exclusively to the Superintendent. 
Here his wisdom will all be needed, else he will be 
liable to place the stupid and the quick in contact; 
the timid, trembling learner, under the bold, oiOf- 
hand, decided teacher ; and the rough, headstrong 
boy, under the gentle timid teacher. 

The Superintendent ought to arrange the classes, 
become acquainted with each class, individually, 
and make his supervision, as far as possible, extend 
to each member of every class. A general super- 
vision, and a general care, are not enough. It ii^ 
his business to open and close the school promptly; 
to conduct all the exercises of the school, and to give 
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all notices. He should open the school with prayer, 
select the hymns for singing, make the prayers and 
devotional exercises short, to the point, fervent, and 
reverent. He should not address the school more 
than once each Sabhath, by way of application or 
exhortation ; and then he should not speak, as 
Witherspoon used to tell his pupils, "before helms 
something to say, and should always stop when he 
has done." He should not have more than one 
point, selected from the lessons, upon which he tries 
to pour light, or with which he tries to make an 
impression. The greatest difficulty with these ex- 
hortations is, that they are apt to be too long, far 
too long ; and to become tedious by sameness. To 
avoid the latter evil, some read stories and anec- 
dotes ; but stories and anecdotes are very uninterest- 
ing, unless introduced to illustrate some point of 
instruction. To read and tell them without illus- 
trating some important weighty instruction, is to 
make your dinner of the spices which are designed 
as a seasoning to your meat. Always remember 
tliat the great art of public speaking is to be short. 
You can easily weary an audience of men, and 
almost crucify one of children, by proxilitv. Even 
ministers of the gospel, who ought of all men, to 
understand this, are often complained of for being 
too long J and any man is in danger of falling into 
prolixness, in proportion as he is unaccustomed to 
public speaking. 

One of the deepest impi'essions which I should 
like to have made upon the Superintendent is, that 
he has almost the whole responsibility of the pros- 
perity of the school resting upon him, while he 
must have the help and co-opperation to do the 
work. Let him feel that the most decicied influence 
which he can exert upon the school is through the 
teachers, not by direct precepts aud teachings, or 
i-«nroofs, perhaps, but by the general spirit witii 
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which he can exert upon the school is through the 
■ teachers, not by ilireet precepts and teachings, or 
reproofs, perhaps, but by the general spirit which 
he creates and diffuses around him. Some of these 
teachers may be young and inexperienced : they 
want the example of one who knows how to let him- 
self down to the heart of childhood. They will have 
their characters materially shaped and formed by 
the general character and spirit of the Superinten- 
dent. These teachers at times must he aroused, for 
they have forgotten the object at which they aim ; 
the end for which tliey commenced their jouruey. 
He must do this by his spirit of prayer, and by an 
example that reproves, warns, and encourages. It 
will often be desirable to have a kind of review of 
the ground, with the teachers, by themselves : to 
advise with them as to the progress made, the evils 
noticed or growing into notice, the plans pursued, 
and the improvements desired. Has the superinteu- 
dent, or any of the teachers, found any new light 
or received any new hints from any source ? Have 
they seen or read of improvements which might be 
introduced into their school? Have the teachers a 
habit of observaticn, so that they can gather mate- 
rials for teaching on every thing, or do they need 
hints on this point? The Superintendent ought not 
merely to notice who among the teachers is absent, 
and note it dovicn, and at the next meeting, kindly 
but decidedly, ask the reason, but he ought also to 
be able to know the absences of each class, to know 
the reasons of them from the teacher or the absen- 
tee, to know as far as possible, the temperament, 
habits, and feeling of each scholar. And I would 
here suggest to a Superintendent to do, what I am 
in the habit of doing, in regard to each member of 
the church under my pastoral charge. 1 keep a 
book in which I write the name of each person on 
t}i8 top of the page when he enter the church. The 
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whole page under the name is left blank. This blank 
page is to be filled up at a future time, by such 
memoranda as these: — when the person left us, 
where he went, when he died, traits of character, 
influence, &c., &c. By this means, I know what 
has become of all who have been under my charge. 
Such a private record, would, in the course of years, 
become not merely interesting, but invaluable to 
the Superintendent; and its review would recall the 
past, and suggest much for improvement It is the 
duty of the Superintendent to see that the scholars 
are visited statedly by the teachers. In some schools 
this is done monthly, quarterly, or yearly. The 
most faithful and most successful teacher I have 
ever known, visited his class, or saw each scholar, 
every week. This duty must be insisted on by the 
Supeiintendent in his visits to the classes, and in 
his private conversations with the teachers. I say 
statedly, whether the visits be more or less frequent; 
for what is done by impulses is seldom well done. 
1 need hardly say that in order to train the teachers 
to habits of regularity and punctuality, the Super- 
intendent must be a patem himself. He must also 
insist on this as an indispensable requisite for the 
teacher. He can give hints, more or fewer, almost 
every Sabbath. One new hint and valuable sug- 
gestion dropped by the Superintendent each Sabbath 
will soon make an impression that will be felt in 
the school. 

Some Superintendents are frequently making in- 
novations, introducing new plans, and making new 
discoveries of a more excellent way. Not unfre. 
quently, indeed, we find a school in which a great 
improvement is said to be made, and with vast suc- 
cess. In a short time, you find the improvement 
laid aside, and the school fallen to its original state. 
I would not speak against improvements; I believe 
lat they are yet to be mado; but in most cases, 
le advantage consists solely in the increased zeal 
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and effort with which the teachers apply their sup- 
posed improTements. The school is benefitted so 
long as the novelty keeps alive exertion, and no 
longer. Hence the great thing needed in this, and 
indeed, in every department of the Church, is an 
increased zeal, and an untiring energy in applying 
the means already in our hands: and labouring for 
the Churcti, whether as a minister at the altar, or 
as a teacher in the Sabbath school. I should study 
more to have the means already provided for our 
use, faithfully applied, than to invent new ones. This 
general remark, of course, applies to the whole move- 
ments of the Church ; and if it be said that I am 
voting to keep the Church in the dark, and to have 
her grope her way in twilight, instead of walking 
in new and clearer light, I answer, that the history 
of the Church clearly shows, that changes are not, 
of course, improvements ^ and she has lost more by 
experimenting upon theories, than in any other way. 
Labour hardy persevering, untiring labour, will make 
any Sunday School prosper; and without this changes 
and inventions will soon be found to be useless. 
Let this thought be well understood. by the Super- 
intendent, and it will frequently prevent his waste 
ing time in seeking to improve his school by new 
schemes, when the difficulty lies too deep to be reach- 
ed by> any such changes. 

' The schoo/ ought to be examined statedly and 
publicly, once a month, or certainly once a quarter. 
These examinations will be conducted by the Super- 
intendent; but he will wish to consult with the 
teachers in relation to them, to have their advice, 
co-opperation, and aid. They should be spirited, 
short, and with no desire of display. To meet these, 
to make them pleasant to the school, satisfactory to 
the teachers, instructive and useful to the parents 
and spectators, there must be previous training, aw J 
^.daptedncss in the teaching. 
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3. Aid in the teacher's meeting and feel responsu 
hie for it* 

Perhaps my own views may be singular, defectire, 
or erroneous; but my impression decidedly is, that 
the teachers ought to' meet weekly, for the purpose 
of obtaining a good knowledge of the lesson, and of 
mutual benefit by prayer and conversation; and that, 
as a general rule, the Pastor of the church ought to 
be the instructor, when the teachers sit down to get 
their lessons. My reasons are these : — 

1. The Pastor is responsible for what food is given 
to the lambs committed to his charge. The Sabbath 
School takes the children in a measure out of liis 
hand, and that becomes the Pastor to the little flock; 
but it does not, and it cannot, release him from the 
responsibility of seeing that the word is " rightly 
divided." He can see that this is done only by 
sitting down weekly with the teachers, and going 
over the lesson familiarly, and teaching them just 
as he would have the lambs taught. This will re- 
lease his mind from any fear lest wrong interpreta- 
tions are given to Scripture, lest wrong impressions 
are made upon the mind of childhood, or lest modes 
of thinking or of teaching prevail, such as he cannot 
but feel are mistaken, useless, consuming time, if not 
themselves dangerous. 

2. The Pastor is, as a general thing, the best 
qualified to aid the teachers to understand the lesson. 
He is, or ought to be, familiar with the tenor and 
spirit of the Bible, knows its great plan, and has 
that in mind when looking at its several parts ; he 
has long been in the habit of studying it for the 
purpose of understanding and explaining its mean- 
ing, has helps and aids by which to understand it, 
which few possess ; and he has the habit of com- 
municating thought, and ought to be able, in a given 
time, say an hour, to communicate more thought 
♦>»on any other man. To " be apt to teach," is one 
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essential ingi^dient ill his character. What tronld 
cost another man days of hard study, and perhaps 
weeks, not knowing on what books to lay his hand 
for information, the minister can at once communi- 
cate ; for the ground is familiar to him, and he has 
heen over it all repeatedly. 

3. The Pastor should aid the teachers in their 
meeting, because it will give him a deeper interest 
in the school. I have known teachers to shut out 
the minister from all their meetings, from giving 
his views on the lesson, and then bitterly complain 
because he took no deeper interest in the Nschool. 
But who can feel interest in a factory in which he 
never entered, in a stock of which he owns none, or 
»n a business with which he has nothing to do I I 
never have known any schools so well conducted, 
80 efficient and spiritual, as those in which the 
minister exerted his influence by means of the 
teachers* meeting. It binds the Pastor and .the 
teachers together : it prevents all feelings of jeal- 
ousy and complaint, and it makes the school the 
nursery of hearts whose piety is kindled at the very 
altar. There are undoubtedly exceptions to these 
remarks ; and perhaps I am speaking too much of 
my own delightful experience. 

But besides, or in addition to this hour devoted 
weekly to obtaining a correct and familiar know- 
ledge of the lesson, perhaps at its close, there should 
be a meeting under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent, to review the last Sabbath, to lay plans for the 
future, to talk over difficulties and discouragements, 
cases of discipline, irregularities observable in the 
teacluurs and in the scholars, the state of religion, 
and me means to be used to culvance it, &c. This 
meeting should be a sort of " to do good meeting,** 
for mutual improvement, and for the benefit of the 
school. It might be short, and if there was little to 
say, at times, the season would be no less profitably 
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employed in prayer, and in sOTliing aijj and wisdom 
from God. But even without such meetings, for 
the purpose of going over the lesson, and of la3riQg 
plans and the like, your school cannot prosper. As 
a general thing, teachers with whom J hnve been ac- 
guaintedt have no adequate conception of the amount 
of furniture necessary in order to teach a class in the 
Sabbath School. Some schools bave never bad these 
meetings with a view to study the lesson ; others 
have hut part of the teachers present. Those schools, 
and those teachers, who are neglecting these meet- 
ings, are suffering a loss, to say nothing of enjoy- 
ment, which is unspeakably great I have seen 
teachers who felt too wise or too indifferent to attend 
such meetings 5 when they came to teach the lesson, 
find it hard to fill up the hour, and have had to fold 
their hands, and be silent for the last few mintites, 
wondering why the time to close the school had not 
arrived. The Superintendent ought to be as par- 
ticular in inquiring for absences from the t^'achers* 
meeting, as from the school on the Sabbath. 

The increase of the school is a very important 
part of the duty of the Superintendent. Unless 
great pains are taken, every school will diminish, 
by the removal of scholars, by deaths, by the indif- 
ference of parents, by the age of pupils, and by 
other causes. The Superintendent will find his 
little congregation diminishing from year to year, 
unless he makes this an object of special attention. 
There will be new families moving into yonr 
precints, new children growing into the age to attend, 
but who, through negligence, do not enter the school, 
and there will always be materials to fill iw the 
school, at least equal to what are withdrawn Ttom. 
it. The object of the teachers is not merely to keep 
the school full, but to bring every chfld -in the com- 
munity under the influence of religious instruction. 
.Pt tiie i^uperinlendent advise, encourage, and co- 
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operate with the teachers, and have one, and in 
cities two, special efforts made every year, to fill 
up the school with new scholars. 

But let the Superintendent be careful lest he 
become dogmatical; "lest in consultation," to use 
the somewhat obscure but powerful language of 
John Foster, *' his manner indictate, that when he 
is equally with the rest in possession of the circum- 
stances of the case, he does not at all expect to hear 
any opinions that shall correct his own : but is 
satisfied that either his present view of the subject 
is the right one, or that his own mind must originate 
that which shall be so. This striking difference will 
be apparent between him and his associates, that 
their manner of receiving his opinions is that of 
agreement or cUssent : his manner of receiving theirs 
is that of sanction or rejection. He has the tone of 
authority deciding on what they say, but never of 
submitting to the rejection of what he himself says. 
Their coincidence of views does not give him a 
firmer assurance of being right, nor their dissent 
any other impression than that of their want of 
judgment. If his feeling took the distinct form of 
reflection, it would be, * Mine is the business of 
comprehending and divising, and I am here to rule 
this company, and not to consult them : I want their 
docility, not their arguments; I seek not their co> 
operation in thinking, but to determine their con- 
currence in what is already thought for them.' Thus 
many suggestions which seem important to those 
who make them, will be disposed of by him with so 
slight an attention, that it will seem very disrespect- 
ful to those, who may possibly refuse to admit that 
he is wiser than all men, or that they themselves are 
idiotsi" All this must be studiously avoided. 

It may sometimes become a question whether in 
a single village, for example, the same set of teachers 
shall have one school, or several, i. e. one large, 
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central school, or several different branches. It is 
impossible, in answer to all such questions, to do 
any thing more than to lay down general principles. 
There can be no question that a largo school haa 
many decided ad vantages-over a small one, or several 
small ones These advantages are obvious. There 
is more excitement and interest in the teachers and 
in the scholars in a large school, than in a small one. 
The Library is managed to better advantage, every 
thing is on a larger scale, and is more animated. 
If the responsibility of the Superintendent is increa- 
sed, so are his means of doing good, and so are the 
motives to exertion. There is something in sympathy, 
mysterious indeed, but exceedingly powerful, and 
which, in a large school, may be used to great 
advantage. We know its influence upon the senator, 
upon the advocate, and especially upon the pulpit 
orator. The man who is effective, powerful, and 
almost beyond what is human, before a large audi- 
ence, is tame when speaking to a score of people. Fro- 
bably the man has never yet lived, who could long be 
an orator before a small assembly. £ ven Cicero could 
not deliver his famous oration in behalf of the poet 
Archias, though addressed to a single man, without 
having all that was learned and great in Rome to 
him. People in the country know that their minis- 
ters speaks more eloquently, and the meetings are 
more interesting in the summer, than in the winter, 
beacuse the meetings are more fully attended. 

Having made allusion to a certain principle, per- 
haps I shall not have abetter place than this in which 
to give my vie ws and feelings to those who guide our 
Sabbath Sohools, on the possibility of perverting the 
human sympathies, in promoting religion. 

I have long been of opinion, that regular philoso- 
phical principles are as really employed in revivals 
if religion, under the^irection of the Holy Spirit, as 
n any other case. The whole Jewish system of wor- 
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ship was designed and arranged to meet the social 
sympathies of man. Read the suhlime description 
cSrthe march of the children of Israel as they followed 
the cloudy pillar, which the luminous hut too scep- 
tical pen of Jahn has drawn. Read the songs of 
Degrees in the Psalms of David, which the gladdened 
trihes sang, as they went three times a year up the 
hill of Zion, to meet the scattered nation, and to how 
before God in solemn worship. They met on tbo 
sacred hill 'of Zion, mingled their songs, their sacri- 
fices, their prayers, their joys and sorrows, formed 
new acquaintances, revived old friendships, and 
learned the condition of every tribe and comer of 
the land. John the Baptist made use of the same . 
principle ; so did Christ, and so did Paul, in that 
remarkable instance when he held up his clanking 
chains, and wished them all Christians like himself, 
" except these bonds !*' The iron of those chains 
went to the heart, and the king and all the court 
rose up hastily. One moic such appeal would have 
opened the flood gates of sympathy, and the king 
would have felt that he was a man. The most re- 
markable instance of the use of the social principle 
by Christ, was when the curious, gazing crowd were 
for a shorttime all inraptiires,cntting down branches 
of trees, and even stripping off their garments to do 
him homage, as he gloriously entered Jerusalem on 
the borrowed ass, to fulfil the words of prophecy. 
The Husanna-Rabba began on the mountain east of 
Jerusalem, and ran down the mountain's side like 
wild-fire, passed over the valley of Jehoshaphat, till 
it had gone even through the crowd of market men 
in the court of the temple, and reached the little 
children within. " 

Scarcely any thing among men is so awful and 
appalling as is this principle, when highly awakened 
and wrongly directed. Let any one read the fear- 
ful history of the Reign of Terror in France, whei 
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men wore the ears of their butchered fellow citizens 
in their hats for cockades, and women were stripped 
t'.> the elbows, and ancle deep in blood, buti^hering 
the multitudes as they were brought out of prison ; 
and when the painter David, with a soul refined by 
the most refining art, for days together, assisted to 
condemn and execute victims, that he might see how 
the blood gushed, and how the livid countenance of 
sudden death looked, so that he might transfer these 
to the canva-ss ! Could the history of the dark world 
be written by the pen of the archangel, it would seem 
impossible to exhibit more awful scenes of guilt and 
sin. llead the history of the charges made and re- 
ceived in the battle of Waterloo, and inquire if you 
could gather fifty thousand slain upon an area of 
two miles square, were it not for the awful power 
which sympathy gives, when once excited, and su 
fearfully directed. 

Mather's Magnalia, and the history of the Salem 
Witchcraft, will afford abundant and notable ex- 
amples of what I mean. It seemed as if common 
sense and conscience were thrown away, when they 
roost needed these commodities. The whole, or 
almost the whole, may be traced to the power of 
sympathy. 

We all witnessed its power, harmlessly exhibiting 
and expending itself, when Lafayette came to this 
country on a visit, a few years since. A minister 
of the Gospel told me that he was on the common 
in Boston when Layfette arrived, amid the rushing, 
the enthusiasm, and the wild waves of sympathy. 
" I could not help weftping," said he, " and idl 
around me were weeping." 

" Pray, Sir, for what were you all weeping?" 

" Oh ! I don't know. I hardly got near enough the 

General to see his figure distinctly ; but the beUa 

were all ringing, the cannon roaring, the people 

houtini?, it was such a time ! and every body was 
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80 much delighted, that all were weeping, and so I 
wept too !" 

A very philosophical reason, if not a very good 
one ! Probably few could have been by his side with- 
out feeling the power of sympathy, and weeping too. 
But why were they weeping? Because the rest did, 
and this was reason enough. 

Who has not been amused at Dr. Franklin's dis- 
cription of the effects of Whitefield's eloquence upon 
himself? The doctor had gold, silver, and copper, in 
his pocket, but resolved he would not give a copper. 
He sat, heard, sympathized : first resolved that he 
would give the copper, then the silver; and when 
the time came, in went copper, silver, gold and all. 

Now we use this principle very abundantly, and,' 
in general, rightly, in religion. Let any one attend 
the great anniversaries of our benevolent Societies 
for the first time. He site and hears the glowing, 
thrilling, overwhelming appeals there made, and is 
captivated, melted, and almost delirious. He re- 
solves, that he will now do more for the salvation 
of men in one year, than he has done in any ten 
preceding years. He goes out, thrilling, aching, 
weeping. The next day he feels lassitude, and 
undoubtedly has some feelings not greatly unlike 
those which the votaries of the theatre have. This 
was not religion ; it was sympathy wrought up to 
a high pitch of excitement. Just suppose this man 
to be destitute of religion. Let him see all this, 
feel all this, and have all his sympathies highly 
awakened ; let him there resolve that he will here- 
after live and act as a Christian. He leaves the 
meeting with this solemn resolution : is he a Chris- 
tian? Possibly he may be; but most probably he 
is not ; it is only an unsanctified feeling kindled up. 

Th\s sympathy may be used, and must be used 
in the Sabbath School. I introduce the subject to 
guar(i against making it a standard of action, and 
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mistaking its power for the power of the Holj 
Spirit. In a school where the superintendent and 
teachers are faithfal, there will be seasons of special 
tenderness, susceptibility, and seriousness. The 
teachers will unconsciously, and unavoidably, and 
▼ery properly, make use of the principle of sym- 
pathy. There will be ardent feelings among teach- 
ers and among pupils ; these will be kindled to a 
glow. A teacher finds a scholar tender, or awak- 
ened. He urges him to submit to God } gets him 
to go home with him, and tells the scholar to delay 
no longer ; now is the time, and he must now kneel 
down, and pray, and give his heart up to God. 
He himself feels as if a crisis had come, and that 
the salvation of the scholar turns upon this hour; 
the scholar feels so too. He is highly, unspeakably 
excited. The whole system trembles. He kneels, 
prays, makes the consecration, and says he gives 
himself up to the service of God. 

" Do you feel any differently from what you did 
before!" 

" Oh yes ! widely different.'* 

" Well, do you now solemnly resolve to be a 
Christian from this hour }" 

" Certainly I do. I never felt so before : I will 
serve God, come what may." 

Now I do not say that this scholar is not a Chris- 
tian, or that tMs is not conversion ; it may be, and 
it may not be. And here is the danger of such 
machinery. Like steam, it is powerful, and may 
be made to do almost any thing, if properly directed ; 
would it were as easy to direct and manage human 
sympathy when excited, as to manage steam ! 

Could this sympathy always be under the direc- 
tion of devoted, discriminating, judicious, well-bal- 
anced minds, there would be comparatively little 
danger. But as this is a day of excited sympathy, 
as the young are easily excited, as multitudes have 
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thus been aroused and have mistaken it for conyer- 
sion, the Superintendent and Teachers should un- 
derstand it Just in proportion as the passions are 
excited, let the cause he what it may, the judgment 
is unfitted for its office. In this state, no ^an can 
judge correctly and surely of himself or of others. 
It seems to he a settled principle of action with 
some teachers, that if they can only get men excited, 
they have no fears hut all will he well ; and the 
more excited they become, the sooner conversion 
will take place. I cannot too earnestly recommend 
that every Superintendent should own, and often 
read Edwards on the Affections. The reader will 
understand me to say that I have but little fear of 
the abuse of this principle, except on one single 
point; viz., that of mistaking excited feeling f<yr the 
conversion of the soul to God. How often was this 
mistaken by the old church ! Read the history of 
their joy on the banks of the Red Sea, when Fharaoh 
was destroyed ; of their solemn vows at the receiv- 
ing of the law, and in multitudes of similar cases. 
Might I specify evils which I have seen result from 
the abuse of the sympathies, what I have said above 
would seem any thing rather than an unmeaning 
digression. 

4. It belongs to the duties of the Superintendent to 
lay plans to raise up new teachers. 

In the late arrangement of the United State*) 
government to send several ships in an exploring 
expedition to the South Seas, they had to build a 
number of new vessels. Why did they ? They 
had ships enough, good ships and of the right size ; 
but they were not built for this business, nor adapted 
to it It it so with every thing. The Indian con. 
structs the canoe which is to be used on the swift 
river, differently from what he does if it is to go on 
the smooth lake. The horse, the dog, must have early 
and careful training, if they attain their highest per- 
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faction; and we all know that a boy becemes perfect 
in any business very much in proportion to the age 
at which he began to apply himself to it. There will 
be a very great gain to the power of the Sabbath 
School, when we can have teachers who are raised up 
and trained for years for this express purpose. 

The Superintendent should early and constantly 
lay his plans for this. For this purpose he must 
know each scholar personally; his habits, modes of 
thinking, talent of communicating, and, above all, 
the condition of his heart Were there no other reason 
why he should strive earnestly for the conversion of 
his school, this would be one of great weight. As 
soon as practicable, I would organize classes of those 
who give promise of becoming suitable teachers, 
place them under the instruction of the very best 
teachers you have. I would not have the idea very 
prominent before the minds of these classes, that they 
are fitting to become teachers ; perhaps it would be 
best not to say any thing about it to them for some 
time ; but the teacher ought to understand it, to feel 
the full weight of the charge, to make it his constant 
desire to instruct these properly, and his earnest 
prayer to lead them to Christ and to holiness. No 
judicious means ought to be omitted to lead them to 
God. The teacher should feel that not a single ex- 
ertion should be relaxed so long as there is one who 
is not converted to God. The Superintendent should 
feel this ; and the teachers at their prayer-meetings 
should make them the subjects of fervent prayer. 
These classes should be selected with care, formed 
on Tight principles, led by an even hand, and most 
thoroughly and judiciously instructed. In order to 
do this, the Superintendent ought to bear in mind 
unceasingly, that hh school must be a model. He 
must try to be, and to have his teachers, and the 
whole school, just what he would wish these scholars 
make Iheir 8chool8> when they come to have the 
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care of scholars. He must indulge himself io no 
habits which they may not safely follow. For ex- 
ample, I know one Superintendent who as regularly 
sleeps during the sermon as the sermon is preached. 
I doubt whether he has heard a sermon for years. 
And yet, when he comes to take the head of the 
school, he feels that every word which he says must 
be attended to, and would feel that a scholar ought 
almost to be sent from school who should sleep during 
one of his exhortations ! I know of another, who uses 
tobacco in such profusion, that his person is slovenly 
almost to loathing, and his breath is positively an- 
noying. Can such men feel that they are setting ex- 
amples which the teachers and school may safely 
follow ? What an exhibition would a Sabbath School 
make, should they all sleep soundly through every 
sermon ! It may be said that this is an infirmity, and 
that such men cannot avoid sleeping in the house 
of God, the habit is too strong. I reply, that if for 
twenty, or even ten years, they have been inducing 
habits, which, if followed by all, would destroy all 
effects of the Gospel, and even public worship itself, 
it is time for them to begin to form better habits ; 
and if they will not do that I have no hesitation in 
saying, it is time for them to leave superintending 
the Sabbath School. Som« Superintendents have 
a lightness about their conversation and manner, 
which seems wholly incompatable with a deep sense 
of responsibility; or a foppery about their dress 
which indicates great thought and care about their 
beautiful persons, and which cannot be imitated by 
the school without raining it. 

It will not be necessary to specify all the little 
things which must be avoided by the Superintendent. 
Let him constantly feel that his is to be a Model 
School for the imitation of all those whom he is en- 
deavouring to qualify to become teachers, and he 
will be likely to walk circumspectly. 
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5. Its a part of the Superintendents duties to form, 
plans hy which the older scholars shall be kept iu the 
school. 

It is a great mistake running through all classes 
of this country and age, to suppose that the mind 
can he matured and educated quick, and while it is 
young. Oar young men must he educated and all 
ripe for actire life hy the time they hare completed 
their teens ; and our girls, almost hy the time they 
have entered them. Hence the Sahhath School has 
been considered a sort of nursery, for the benefit of 
children; and as soon as scholars have become ipa- 
ture, so that they can begin fully to reap the ad> 
vantages of the system, they are taken away, or they 
take themselves away. As a general thing, the 
scholar who has arrived at the age at which he feels 
that he is too old to belong to the Sabbath School, ' 
would receive more gbod by the next year's instruc- 
tions, than by any four or five of the previous years. 
The Superintendent will find it somewhat difficult 
to alter this fashion ; hut he should strive to do it; 
and he can do very much, even if he cannot do all 
that he would wish. I will suggest a few hints as 
to the manner in which it may be done. 

(a.) Make the impression that it is dishonourable 
to leave the school unthout a regular written dismission 
from the Superintendent. 

Let this impression once be made, and the cha- 
racter thus acquired will be worth much in after life. 
I have known of several young men coming from 
Europe to this country, who have found tlieir cer- 
tificates of hi^ving been regular members of the Sab- 
bath School a number of years, worth more to them 
than all the other papers which they brought. Such 
a certificate gives confidence that the char€u;ter of tjie 
bearer is based by a valuable foundation. Now, if 
you are in the habit of giving a correct certificate 
when the pupil leaves the school, and can make the 
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impTession that it is really valuable, yoa will find 
the scholars more willing to continue in the school; 
and if it be disreputable to leave without such a cer- 
tificate, few will be willing to lose what they have 
been so long in acquiring. In order to effect the 
object aimed at, every Superintendent will see the 
necessity of not receiving scholars, except in very 
extraordinary circumstances, from other schools, 
without a regular written dismission. 

(b.) Do not let the older scholars get in advance of 
the teachers. 

Some teachers are absolutely stationary; they ac- 
quire no new thoughts, or if they do, they do not 
retain them long enough to make them of any use. 
They read little, think less, and soon have their stock 
of thoughts exhausted. The scholars are sure to know 
the depth of their teacher. They will be inquisitive, 
quick, bright, and it may be, will go beyond him. 
As soon as the pupil has arrived at that point, he 
will be uneasy, his duties will become irksome, and 
he will wish to leave the school., The remedy is 
obvious. Teaching must be provided which is suf- 
ficiently advanced to meet the wants of every class, 
and of every individual. This is a point at which 
th» Superintendent ought carefully to look ; and 
perhaps he will find that the uneasiness and rest- 
lessness of the scholars have been blamed when the 
fault is not wholly theirs. 

(c.) Be earful to keep the library filled with books 
suited to the advanced age and improvement of your 
oldest scholars. 

This is one of the best bonds to keep the scholars 
with you, and one on which you may usually rely 
with certainty. Books of a Mgh character should, 
be selected, kept in such order as to be inviting; and 
I am not sure that it would not be wise to have a 
library separate and distinct for the sole use of tho 
older scholars. I once made the experiment of form- 
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ing a librai-y for yonng men and young ladies separ^ 
ate from the Sabbath School. There were shortly 
several hundred volumes gathered, and they. were 
probably of much greater use than the same number 
of books are to a Sabbath School in the ordinary way. 

(d.) Labour and pray for the conversion of the older 
scholars, if not already converted. 

This will give them the spirit of little children. 
As soon as a scholar is conyerted to God, he feels 
that the Sabbath School is more precious than ever 
before. His pride will not take him from it, for his 
pride is subdued, and his feelings will lead him to 
stay. This is the great thing to be attained. Once 
bring these learners into the fold of Christ, and they 
will then continue in the school, will improve rapidly, 
will add a blessing to the school, and you will have 
the pleasure of seeing them sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, like a young church, fitting to meet tempta- 
tion, Co do his will, and to receive his rewards. 

(e.) When the time arrives, when the scholars can 
be more benefitted by going into the Bible classes under 
the care of the Pastor oftlie church, by all means en- 
courage them to do it. 

This supposes that every Pastor has a male and 
a female Bible class, which I think, ought always to 
be the case, these classes will lay the foundation 
of the church, and of all that is good among you. 
I am aware that it is sometimes the case that the 
Superintendent and teachers are unwilling to trans- 
fer their precious charge; and they feel as a Pastor 
feels, when his flock is passing out of his hands into 
those of others. It is human nature to wish to keep 
all the ground which we have ever occupied. This 
renders dismissed ministers sometimes unpleasant 
parishioners ; it makes churches unwilling to col- 
onize and plant new churches, and it makes Sabbath 
School teachers sometimes clash with the true inter- 
ests of the cause of reh'gion. Remember that though 
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this is human nature, it is human nature faUen, and 
the principle is a selfish one. 

I hare now mentioned, hriefly, the duties of the 
Superintendent I need not again go over the whole 
ground in descrihing the traits of character which 
he needs, and which he needs assiduously to culti- 
vate. A few words will be sufficient to sum up th^ 
most prominent points of character needed. 

1. Age and experience. — In order to have a know- 
ledge of the human heart, a deep knowledge of his 
own heart, the habit of close examination ; in order 
to have the confidence of the teachers, the commu- 
nity, and the scholars; in order to speak and pray 
in public acceptably, and appropriately; and in order 
to have that weight accompany his advice, directions, 
and instructions, which can be obtained only by a 
character known, and tried, and approved. 

2. Devotedness to religion. — That he may be a man 
of prayer, by which alone wisdom that is profitable 
to direct can be obtained; that he may be unwearied 
in his attempts to aid the teachers, that he may 
thoroughly understand the lesson himself, and com- 
municate it with a simple and sincere desire to save 
the souL 

3. Evenness of temper. — That the school may feel 
that the hand which holds the helm never varies; that 
the teachers may find their intercourse pleasant, and 
may go to him as to a friend, without ever expecting 
to be wounded by irritability; that parents may find 
it pleasant to go to the school, and witness the im- 
provement of their children; that strangers may find 
a courteous reception, and their visit be rendered 
profitable. Self-government is invaluable, indis- 
pensable to the Superintendent. 

4. Great promptness of character. — That the school 
may be opened and closed with great exactness, that 
no exercises may be long and tedious, thai the teach- 
ers and school mav know what to depend upon; that 

6 
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they may know that no changes will take place witfa- 
oat great deliberation and thought. 

5. Growing humility. — Otherwise his station, the 
deference exacted and paid, and the influence exerted, 
will make him a Diotrephes. He must cultivate 
piety in his own heart, and become like the angels 
Vho are ministers to worms of the dust, and are good 
ministers in proportion as they are humble. True 
exaltation and greatness consist in great humility. 

6. An example in all that is good. — He should be 
fervent, simple, unaffected in prayer, increasing in 
a knowledge of the Bible, prompt, liberal, noble in 
charity, untiring in labours, warm in Christian inter- 
course, growing in all theChristian graces, and living 
for the salvation of the earth. 

Such should be the Superintendent of the Sab. 
bath School. 



CHAPTER IV. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD TEACHER. 

In the enumeration of the qualities desirable in a 
Sabbath School teacher, it is not to be supposed that 
every teacher will possess them all in due proportion. 
Few characters are perfectly systematical; and where 
there are great excellences, there are usually great 
defects. The latter must be overlooked for the sake 
of the former. The success of men in doing good 
to the souls of men, from the apostle down to the 
distributor of tracts, depends greatly upon the state 
of the heart. Indeed without a right state of heart, 
all other qualities will for the most part be useless. 
I begin to describe the Sabbath School teacher, then, 
by saying, that 

I. He should be a devotedly pious man. 

The office of a teacher is, and must be, one of 
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self-denial ; the labour necessary to aoqaire the lesson 
to be taught, to understand the best way of communi- 
cating truth, the stupidity, restlessness, listlessness, 
and trying appearance of the class from week to week, 
the want of goremment at home, and the utter in- 
difference of most of the parents, the return of the 
same routine of duties, the obscurity of the station, 
tbe amount of labour bestowed unknown and un- 
appreciated, and the entire loss of so much labour, 
all unite to make the office of a teacher a drudgery 
and a burden. I cannot express my own ^iews on 
this point better than to give an extract of a letter 
addressed to me by a Superintendent, a lady, and 
one of great experience and character. ** My own 
opinion is, that the Sabbadi School teacher sustains 
tbe same relation to the children of his charge, that 
a Pastor does to his flock. He is emphatically the 
spiritual guide of the little ones committed to him, 
and his responsibility, as touching the eternal inter- 
ests of the six or eight deathless souls who cluster 
around him on the Sabbath, seems to me to be pre- 
cisely that which the Pastor sustains to the same 
number who sit under his ministry, and receive from 
him the bread of life. If children are blessed with 
pious parents, who not only teach them to read the 
■word of God, but are wont to enforce it with their 
admonitions and prayers, why place them, during 
the sacred hours of ^e Sabbath, under the care of 
one who cannot be expected, with a heart overflowing 
with earnest desires for their salvation, to point them 
to a crucified Saviour? If, on the contrary, the neg- 
lected one is from a family where the holy name of 
God never falls upon his ear, except from a profane 
and intemperate father, and where no praying mother 
commends this child to God, (and alas ! how many 
such are found in our schools !) is the class of the 
teacher who has never felt the love of Jesus, the re- 
fuge for this ignorant and wretched child ? I have 
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often, as a Superintendent, in my experience, had my 
feelings severely tried on this very point, althoagh 
of late years no teachers have been admitted to the 
school with which I am connected, except such as 
entertain the hope that they are the children of God. 
A child is introduced into the school, perhaps well 
known to be greatly neglected at home. My anxious 
eye is invariably turned to the seat occupied, not by 
the cold, uninterested teacher, even though a pro- 
fessor of religion, but by the devoted, praying teacher, 
who constantly pours into the ear, and presses home 
upon the hearts of her pupils, the truths of God's 
holy word. If no vacancy is found in such a class, 
I feel that almost a wrong is inflicted upon the child 
who is commited to the charge of one who feels but 
little for the priceless gems she is forming for eter- 
nity. I can well recollect, a few years since, an aged 
and holy mother in Israel entered our school, lead- 
ing by the hand two little grandchildren. As I went 
forward to meet her, she took my hand, and address- 
ing me in a familar manner, with a solemnity of coun- 
tenance, and an impressiveness of voice I can never 
forget, she said, ^ these are my grandchildren ; re- 
member that you take care of their souls. I commit 
them to you.' I felt constrained to take these to the 
class of a teacher whom I knew to be faithful, and 
to repeat the solemn admonition I had received. It 
may be possible, and there probably are cases, where 
it would be more desirable, than to leave them with- 
out a Sabbath School, to place children who have no 
religious instruction, under the charge of those who 
do not possess true piety, but who are competent to 
teach them to read the word of God. In desolate 
portions of our country, where Christians are few in 
number, such teachers, under the direction of a de- 
voted Superintendent, who, as far as possible, will en- 
deavour to make up this deficiency by giving special 
eligions instruction himself, may be better than 
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none ; but where large churches in our cities and 
villages contain great numbers of the followers of 
Christ, every method should be used to impress 
upon their hearts the importance of fulfilling the 
injunction of our blessed Master, * Feed my lambs/ 
^ I know it is said that teachers in great numbers 
have been converted in the Sabbath School, and 
therefore we should admit those to be teachers who 
have not piety, for the sake of doing them good. But 
I ask, what is the great, absorbing design of the in- 
stitutions of Sabbath Schools ? Is it not to train up 
the rising generation for God ? if this be its first and 
commanding object, then clearly our duty is to make 
every thing bear upon securing this great end. A 
teacher is now and then converted ; but how many 
children may have passed from under his care un- 
warned and unholy into eternity ; or, led astray by 
his example, others may have entered upon the busy 
concerns of life with hearts unsubdued by the grace 
of Ood The providence of God may have taken 
from one a beloved father, and his heart softened 
by afflictions, and under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, he may be just upon the point of submit- 
ting to the blessed Saviour. He goes to the Sab- 
bath School, but his teacher is not watching with 
eager solicitude to see the tear of penitence, and to 
lead the burdened sinner to the foot of the cross. 
The inquiry which was ready to break from his 
lips is driven back by the look of indifference from 
his unconscious teacher. The blind cannot lead the 
blind. A Superintendent, under such circumstances, 
if faithful, will not fsdl to do his duty; but I 
am persuaded that no Superintendent can gain that 
influence over the children of the School which each 
individual teacher may possess over his class. Those 
who have had most experience cannot have failed 
to observe the strong hold which teachers have upon 
the hearts of the children of their class ; and how 
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astonishing is the influence exertea over them by 
their faithAilness or unfaithfolness. I will mention 
one fact to illustrate this point On the distant 
shores of China liyes and labours a youthful mis- 
sionary, who I think, was but twenty- one years of 
age, when he left a happy home to go and fulfil the 
dying command of his Mas<»r, < Go preach the 
Gospel to every creature under heaven.' He was 
nurtured in our Sabbath Schools from his earliest 
boyhood ; and when of Sufficient age, filled with 
much zeal and faithfulness, for several years, the 
responsible office of teacher. On the evening pre- 
ceding his departure from us, at our accustomed 
weekly meeting of teachers when taking his leave, 
he made this remark, * Do not be discouraged in 
your work. I am indebted to my faitful Sabbath 
School teacher for the first desires which were kind- 
led in my bosom, and my final determination to be 
a missionary of the cross.' It is not certainly for us 
to say what other way the providence of God might 
have opened to lead to the same result, had this lovely 
youth been placed under the care of a teacher pos- 
sessing a diiiierent spirit; but this seems certain, that 
this teacher, who liad in charge the training of tiie 
future missionary, will find him a bright gem in the 
crown of his rejoicing." 

T know I shall be pardoned for this long extract 
of a letter so judicious, and so much to the point. 

Let the question be plainly asked, what is to be 
taught in our Sabbath Schools ? And the answer is 
plain, the way of salvation. Eachchildis to be trained 
up, so far as is possible, for the service of God. Need 
the question bie discussed, who are to be the guides, 
as a general rule, to lead the child to the Lamb of 
God f It certiunly is a work which none but a pious 
heart can appreciate, it is to be done by means which 
none but a heart taught of God can understand and 
use, and it requires a continuance of virtues which 
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none but a renewed heart can exercise. I am confi- 
dent I speak the language of thousands when I say, 
that as a parent seeking the best, the eternal welfare 
of my cluldren, I should not, could not, commit such 
interests into hands which were not guided by a pious 
heart. My own feelings have done more to convince 
me, and to enlighten me on this point, than pages 
of argument 

We want more than the professor of religion for 
our Sabbath School ; we want holiness, that holiness 
which, in times that try men's souls, would give up 
all, and go even to the stake, with the song of life 
upon the tongue; that holiness which in these times 
can resist the temptations of Mammon, the bewitch- 
ing allurements of the worId,->-which are almost as 
trying to piety as persecutions and the stake,*— and 
which can live for God and his Glory. 

What, then, do I say to those who are already 
engaged in teaching the Sabbath School, but who 
have no evidence that they are bom of God f Shall 
they at once leave their seats, their classes, and retire? 
I reply, no; but I say to such, just as I would say 
to the ministers of the Gospel, who should confess 
that they have never felt the power of religion 
on their own hearts ; shall they leave the pulpit, 
and cease to pi'each, because they are blind leaders 
of the blind f I say to such, no ! brethem, no ! 
You have ordination vows upon yon. You have 
put your hand to the plough ; you may not look 
back; but you ought not again to go into that 
pulpit with an unholy heart You ought this hour 
to go before God, and with a broken heart and a 
contrite spirit, to confess your sins, ask for pardon, 
and sin no more. I do not ask you to stop preach- 
ing because you have an unholy heart ; but I do 
ask you no longer to be so basely ungrateful as to 
cherish such a heart Just so I say to the uncon- 
verted teacher in the Sabbath School; you di 
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wrong, yoa profess to teach the child what you do 
not understand ; you try to make him love that 
which you do not love yourself; you profess, hy the 
art of teaching, to show the child that his soul is the 
great ohject of life, when you are indifferent and 
stupid about your own. This is wrong every 
way. Would the child pray? Your example is 
against him. Would he work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling ? Your example shews him 
that it is not necessary. Would he weep in secret 
places over his sins, and a hard heart? He is afraid 
to tell bis feelings to you, knowing that you are a 
stranger to them. 

2. The second qualification of a good teacher will 
cover the extensive ground of gooh habits. 

This may seem at first view to embrace the whole 
of personal character. Perhaps it does. I shall not 
stop to analyse, but at once proceed to mention the 
habits desirable in a Sabbath School teacher. 

(a.) Perseverance in whatever you undertake. 

No one ought to enlist in this cause without 
having first well counted the cost ; and having once 
enrolled yourself as a teacher, let there be no turning 
back. Some are never willing to walk the same 
path that other people do, they must strike out some- 
thing new, and will persevere so long as they feel 
that they have a new road, and that it will not lead, 
ultimately, into that which is occupied by other 
people. Others will set out with great zeal for a 
time, and it seems as if they were something great; 
but their zeal soon cools, and their courage relaxes. 
Like some of the beautifully equipped soldiers, who 
have never known real, hard service, they at the 
first call of the bugal move off to admiration ; but a 
few miles destroys all their courage, and even their 
arms seem too burdensome. We do not want soldiers 
for parade days, who can shew a nice uniform, and 
who can manoeuvre to admiration when on parade> 
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but who cannot endnre a long march, and who are 
worn out by a single campaign of hard service. 
Remember that you came into the business volun. 
tarily, of your own choice ; and if there were reasons 
why you should commence these duties, there are 
many more why you should continue in them. You 
feel like shrinking away at times, and can say, ** Oh! 
that I had the wings of a dove, then would I fly away 
and be at rest." You see no fruits of your labours, 
and you feel discouraged ! You cannot persevere ! 
Let me tell you that if we might fall back when we 
meet with discouragements, then would most of the 
ministers of the Gospel take off the harness, and 
retire from their anzities and responsibilities. I 
venture to say, there is nota minister in the land who 
prays for faithfulness, and who weeps over his own 
deficiencies, that does not at times wish to retire and 
leave the work, were it not that he is bound by con- 
science. You find that the retired but repeated 
labours of the school-room are fatiguing ; that you 
are cut off from many hours of reading, meditation, 
and even devotion ; that you cannot often go and 
see your friends abroad, because your class cannot 
well be left ; that you cannot spare time to get your 
lessons, and besides all this, you do not see that you 
do any good ! I reply, that the children whom you 
instruct may be young, may be ignorant, may be 
spoiled by bad example at home, yours may be the 
only impressions about religion they ever receive ; 
they are soon to be a part of the nation, and will 
help to form its character ; and above all, they have 
immortal souls to be saved or lost Would yon not 
condemn a minister of Christ who should turn back, 
and give up his profession because he met with dis- 
couragements 1 Would you not blame a missionary 
of the cross, who left his field and came home with 
his hands hanging down, and his heart failing him, 
cr3ing out, ** that he met with difficulties, and could 
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uot persevere ?" You do not penevre, and yea caiil 
the hearts and freeze the zeal of all who are engaged 
with yon. You cease to persoFere, and perhaps your 
class is scattered, perhaps others hecome discoaraged, 
and your example may, for a time, destroy the school. 

' You desert a work which God has most abundantly 
blessed, by which he has raised up multitudes of 
new friends, %!tid by which thousands have been led 
to heaven ; you abandon the work, too, at a day 
when we need a thousand, active, devoted men, to 
every one whom we now bav& Stand, then, at your 
post, and in your lot. I>o not attempt too much at 
once. Do not be fickle, and change often. I admire 
the spirit of Mr. Charles, one of the most successful 
preachers in Wales, a man of a noble spirit '* My 

. maxim has been for many years past," says he, *^ to 
aim at great thiny%, hut if 1 caimot accomplish great 
things, to do what I cany catd be thankful for the least 
success, and still follow on without being discouraged 
at the day of small things, or by unexpected rever- 
ses. For years I have laid it down as a maxim to 
guide me, never to give up a place in despair of suc- 
cess. If one way does not succeed, new means must 
be tried ,* and if I see no increase this year, perhaps 
I may the next, I almost wish to blot the word im- 
possible from my vocabulary, and obliterate it from 
the minds of my brethera." You must not expect 
to see the mind of each scholar shoot up, and mature 
at once, to see old habits at once thrown off, the 
effects of a bad training at once counteracted. It 
will require time, and persevering labour. " We 
cannot and we do not expect that the human marble 
(to borrow the figure of an old philosoper) is to leap 
out upon us, self-formed, and self- wrought, from the 
quarry. But it requires the force and the art of the 
chisel, to fashion it into all those shapes of grace 
and beauty which it ought to wear." Teachers are 
' iral sculptors, and must be contented to labour 
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long and faithfolly to fit these models of all that is 
good, for yarions niches of society. One single 
teacher in the school who has genuine persevereance, 
^rill do more for that school ' than a score of fickle, 
changeable, and easily -discouraged teachers. Who 
can help admiring the following specimen of this 
quality I " I knew a pious young man who was 
sustaining himself at a literaxy instiution by the 
labours of his own hands, and almost as a matter of 
course the true energies of Christianity began to 
develop themselires. His feelings became much 
affected by the spiritual condition of a populous 
neighbourhood, which had nerer eigoyed religious 
privileges, and consequently did not appreciate 
them. He visited the families of that neighbourhood 
from house to house, and endeavoured to open a re- 
ligious meeting among thenu They would permit 
no such thing. Not discouraged, this young man 
turned to the children, and went round and invited 
them, one by one, to meet hitn on Sunday-mornings 
in a Sunday School. Several children acceded to 
the proposal, and then he again went around to find 
a room for tiiem to meet in ; but every door was 
closed against him. He told the children to meet 
him under a shady tree upon a grassy bank ; and 
thither they came, and he prayed with them, and 
taught them to study the word of God, and the chil- 
dren were delighted with their Sunday School. So 
it went on from week to week, with increasing in- 
terest, and increasing numbers, till one Lord's day 
opened with a cold storm of rain. The teacher 
repaired to his tree at the usual time, supposing 
some tew children might be there ; and there indeed 
he found almost his whole school ; wet and cold it 
is true, but they had warm hearts in their bosoms, 
and how could they forego the enjoyments of their 
beloved Sunday School for a single morning ? The 
teacher took off his hat and prayed as usual for ♦^'^ 
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bleMedness of God upon the exercises, and began to 
teach, when a man in the place told him that for 
that time he might take the children into his stable. 
The teacher tnmed to the children, and said, * This 
man offers us the use of his stable, and it was in a 
stable that Jesus Christ took shelter when he was a 
little child. Let us go.'" This is what I mean by 
* the energies of Christianity.** 

(b.) The second ?u»bit to be mentioned is that of 

PUNCTCALITT. 

The teacher should constantly bear in mind that 
the great things he wishes to accomplish is to form 
proper habits in his class. These form the character; 
for, as has been quaintly remarked, ** man is only a 
bundle of habits.' The remark of Robert hall is a 
weighty one — that ** if we look upon the usual coarse 
of our feelings, we shall find that we are more in- 
fluenced by the frequent recurrence of objects, than 
by their weight and importance; and that Aa6it has 
more force in forming our character than opinions 
have." In all the instructions given to the teachers, 
this habit is insisted on , and yet I fear it is not 
sufficiently felt " requisite," writes one of my most 
valued correspondents, '* which all will agree to be 
indispensable in a Sunday School teacher, is punc- 
tuality. No one can be a good teacher who is not a 
punctual one. Every thing valuable in a class de- 
pends, under God, upon this. In my experience I 
have never seen a blessing follow the labours of a 
teacher who failed in this particular. It is always 
sufficient ground to believe that a teacher does not 
love his work, if he be found absent from his post, 
when his fellow labourers are pleading for the bles- 
sing of God upon their labours. As a certain con- 
sequence of his delinquency, the children become 
dilatory in their attendance. I have long since made 
"'^ my mind that the duty of the Superintendent in 
lases is to enforce the rules of the School, how* 
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ever great fhe trial may be to his otrn, or to the 
feelings of others. When the interests of the school 
are thus at stake, he is not at liberty to choose his 
coarse. The path of daty is always that of safety, 
though it may lead through triaL I do not value 
the labours of any teacher who is unwilling to step 
out of his path of ease or conrenience, in order to 
fulfil the responsibilities which he has voluntarily 
assumed in his Master's vineyard." 

Teachers err here, frequently, through want of 
consideration. Suppose a^fchool consists of one 
hundred and fifty scholars, eSid the teachers twenty- 
five. Suppose several teachers come so late that the 
Superintendent must delay opening the school for 
five minutes. This seems a short time to wait. Take 
the one hundred and seventy-five which compose 
the school and multiply it by five, and you have 
eight hundred and seventy-five minutes lost. Sup- 
pose this takes place once on every Sabbath ; the 
loss in one year is seven hundred and fifty eight 
hours ; and suppose the same set of teachers continue 
this for five years, it would be three thousand seven 
hundred and ninety hours. If, now, we suppose the 
habit to be by them perpetuated in the school, and 
transmitted down, and above all, be woven into the 
habits of the himdreds of pupils, and become apart 
of their character, no arithmetic can compute the 
evils of such a habit 

You come late this mbming to your class. The 
results are, that your scholars are disappointed; they 
take their seats, see the school opened, and seem 
lonely, having no teacher. The Superintendent 
feels at a loss what to do. He sees the lambs without 
a guide. He waits as long as he dares to do. He 
goes round the house to find somebody whom he 
may lay hands on and press into the service. Find- 
ing none, he has to come back, and take the class, 
and unite it, most reluctantly on all sides, with some 
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blessedness of God upon the exercises, and began to 
teach, when a man in the place told him that for 
that time he might take the children into his stable. 
The teacher turned to the children, and said, ' This 
man offers us the use of his stable, and it was in a 
stable that Jesus Christ took shelter when he was a 
little child. Let us go.'" This is what I mean by 
* the energies of Christianity.'* 

(b.) The second fuibit to be mentioned is that of 

PDNCTCAHTT. 

The teacher should constantly bear in mind that 
the great things he wishes to accomplish is to form 
proper habits in his class. These form the character; 
for, as has been quaintly remarked, *' man is only a 
bundle of habits.' The remark of Robert hall is a 
weighty one — that •* if we look upon the usual course 
of our feelings, we shall find that we are more in- 
fluenced by the frequent recurrence of objects, than 
by their weight and importance ; and that habit has 
more force in forming our character than opinions 
have." In all the instructions given to the teachers, 
this habit is insisted on , and yet I fear it is not 
sufficiently felt " requisite," writes one of my most 
valued correspondents, ** which all will agree to be 
indispensable in a Sunday School teacher, is punc- 
tuality. No one can be a good teacher who is not a 
punctual one. Every thing valuable in a class de- 
pends, under God, upon this. In my experience I 
have never seen a blessing follow the labours of a 
teacher who failed in this particular. It is always 
sufficient ground to believe that a teacher does not 
love his work, if he be found absent from his post, 
when his fellow labourers are pleading for the bles- 
sing of God upon their labours. As a certain con- 
sequence of his delinquency, the children become 
dilatory in their attendance. I have long since made 
— my mind that the duty of the Superintendent in 
'ases is to enforce the rules of the School, how. 
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ever great the trial may be to his otrn, or to the 
feelings of others. When the interests of the school 
are thus at stake, he is not at liberty to choose his 
course. The path of duty is always that of safety, 
though it may lead through triaL I do not value 
the labours of any teacher who is unwilling to step 
out of his path of ease or conrenience, in order to 
fulfil the responsibilities which he has voluntarily 
assumed in his Master's vineyard." 

Teachers err here, frequently, through want of 
consideration. Suppose a.^chool consists of one 
hundred and fifty scholars, ahd the teachers twenty- 
five. Suppose several teachers come so late that the 
Superintendent must delay opening the school for 
five minutes. This seems a short time to wait. Take 
the one hundred and seventy-five which compose 
the school and multiply it by five, and you have 
eight hundred and seventy-five minutes lost Sup- 
pose this takes place once on every Sabbath ; the 
loss in one year is seven hundred and fifty eight 
hours ; and suppose the same set of teachers continue 
this for five years, it would be three thousand seven 
hundred and ninety hours. If, now, we suppose the 
habit to be by them perpetuated in the school, and 
transmitted down, and above all, be woven into the 
habits of the himdreds of pupils, and become a part 
of their character, no ariUimetic can compute the 
evils of such a habit 

You come late this mbming to your class. The 
results are, that your scholars are disappointed; they 
take their seats, see the school opened, and seem 
lonely, having no teacher. The Superintendent 
feels at a loss what to do. He sees the lambs without 
a guide. He waits as long as he dares to do. He 
goes round the house to find somebody whom he 
may lay hands on and press into the service. Find- 
ing none, he has to come back, and take the class 
and unite it, most reluctantly on all sides, with si 
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other class. The whole school is disturbed by the 
process. He kindly says, he " presumes the teacher 
is sick.'' This is done, and soon you come hurrying 
in, with that quick, noisy step, which always in- 
dicates a consciousness of being too late. The class 
must again be disunited and taken to their own seats, 
while the school is again disturbed, and the mortified 
Superintendent sees you are any thing but sick. Let 
me assure you that you have attracted notice, shown 
that you were of some importance, but you have 
lowered yourself in the estimation of every one in 
the house. A want of punctuality amounts to rob. 
bery. " A short time since, at a village .in the 
neighbourhood of Sodon, a committee of eight ladies 
who managed the concerns of an institutioii which 
had been formed for the relief of the neighbouring 
poor, agreed to meet on a certain day, at twelve 
o^clock precisely. Seven of them attended punctually 
at the appointed hour, the eighth did not arrive till 
a quarter of an hour after. She came in according to 
the usual node, with * I am very sorry to be behind 
in the appointed time, but really the time slipped 
away without my being sensible of it ; I hope your 
goodness wiU excuse it.' A Quaker lady replied, 
* had thyself only lost a quarter of an hour, it would 
have been merely thy own concern ; but in this case, 
the quarter must be multiplied by eight, as we each 
lost a quarter, so there have have been two hours of 
useful time sacrificed by thy want of punctuallity.'" 

The following description of a teacher who lacked 
the quality of punctuality, though longer than I could 
wish, is yet so graphic, that I may not withold it. 

*' About this ti«Qe a new teacher offered his services, 
who was deemed in every respect qualified to instruct 
this class ; he possessed good natural understanding, 
a well cultivated mind, and, in some respects he was 
industrious and persevering. He rose early, except 

jcasionally on Sabbath morning?, when he thought 
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it pradcnt to indulge himself a little. Sundays wero 
the only days when he ever left home without private 
prayer for a blessing on the coaoems of the day. 
Indeed, he found no time : as it i^as, he generally 
went late to the school, and on more than one oc- 
casion, he came in just in time to hear a stranger 
address the children on the importance of always 
being early and punctually at school* When he 
thus lost an hour in the morning, he felt somewhat 
displeased with himself, and nothing seemed to go 
right all day. The children soon acquired the habit 
of coming late ; perhaps they did not wish to hurt 
the feelings of their teacher, by being in their places 
an hour before him. However this may have been, 
firom his indifferent manner, one scholar after ano- 
ther strayed away altogether ; as his class diminished, 
the Superintendent continued to fill it up with new 
scholars Sunday after Sunday. The Superintendent 
soon found that he might as well turn the scholars 
out of school, for it amounted to the same thing; and 
he found it necessary to urge upon this teacher the 
importance of complying with a rule of the school, 
irhich made it the duty of the teachers to visit the 
absentees, and report the cause. Indeed the teacher 
soon hegan to feel ashamed of his reduced class; 
perhaps he was fearful it might be thought by some 
that he did not possess natural ability to interest and 
instruct the class; and he determined that he would 
inquire after the absentees. About the middle of the 
week he found leisure, but then recollected that his 
roU-book was locked up in the school room ; and by 
the time he found it convenient to see the Supex- 
iuteadent and obtain a list of the names, it was 
Saturday afternoon. 

*' It proved to be an exceeding unpleasant day, 
buthe was determined to do something before another 
Sabbath : and off he went with a list of absentees 
sufficient to have formed a large class, with hardly 
time to call upim h.ilt' the number. 
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not persevere!" You do not persevre^and yea caitl 
the hearts and freeze the zeal of all who are engaged 
with you. You cease to persevere, and perhaps your 
class is scattered, perhaps others become discouraged, 
and yonr example may, for a time, destroy the school. 

' You desert a work which God has most abundantly 
blessed, by which he has raised up multitudes of 
new friends, lytid by which thousands have been led 
to heaven ; you abandon the work, too, at a day 
when we need a thousand, active, devoted men, to 
every one whom we now hav& Stand, then, at your 
post, and in your lot. Do not attempt too much at 
once. Do not be fickle, and change often. I admire 
the spirit of Mr. Charles, one of the most successful 
preachers in Wales, a man of a noble spirit " My 

. maxim has been for many years past," says he, ** to 
aim at great thiny^^ but if I cannot accomplish great 
things, to do what I can, amd be thankjul for the least 
success, and still follow on without being discouraged 
at the day of small things, or by unexpected rever- 
ses. For years I have laid it down as a maxim to 
guide me, never to give up a place in despair of sue- 
cess. If one way does not succeed, new means must 
be tried ,' and if I see no increase this year^ perhaps 
I may the next, I almost wish to blot the word im- 
possible from my vocabulary, and obliterate it from 
the minds of my brethern." You must not expect 
to see the mind of each scholar shoot up, and mature 
at once, to see old habits at once thrown off, the 
effects of a bad training at once counteracted. It 
will require time, and persevering labour. '' We 
cannot and we do not expect that the human marble 
(to borrow the figure of an old philosoper) is to leap 
out upon us, self-formed, and self- wrought, from the 
quarry. But it requires the force and the art of the 
chisel, to fashion it into all those shapes of grace 
and beauty which it ought to wear." Teachers are 
moral sculptors, and must be contented to labour 
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long and faithfully to fit these models of all that is 
good, for yarions niches of society. One single 
teacher in the school who has genuine persevereance, 
will do more for that school ' than a score of fickle, 
changeable, and easily -discouraged teachers. Who 
can help admiring the following specimen of this 
quality ? " I knew a pious young man who was 
sustaining himself at a literary instiution by the 
labours of his own hands, and almost as a matter of 
course the true energies of Christianity began to 
develop themselireB. His feelings became much 
afiected by the spiritual condition of a populous 
neighbourhood, which had nerer enjoyed reUgious 
privileges, and consequently did not appreciate 
them. He visited the families of that neighbourhood 
from house to house, and endeaToured to open a re- 
ligious meeting among them. They would permit 
no such thing. Not discouraged, this young man 
turned to the children, and went round and invited 
them, one by one, to meet him on Sunday-momipgs 
in a Sunday School. Several children acceded to 
the proposal, and then he again went around to find 
a room for tiiem to meet in ; but every door was 
closed against him. He told the children to meet 
him under a shady tree upon a grassy bank ; and 
thither they came, and he prayed with them, and 
taught them to study the word of God, and the chil- 
dren were delighted with their Sunday School. So 
it went on from week to week, with increasing in- 
terest, and increasing numbers, till one Lord's day 
opened with a cold storm of rain. The teacher 
repaired to his tree at the usual time, supposing 
some iew children might be there ; and there indeed 
he found almost his whole school ; wet and cold it 
is true, but they had warm hearts in their bosoms, 
and how coald they forego the enjoyments of their 
beloved Sunday School for a single morning ? The 
teacher took oflF his hat and prayed as usual for the 
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not persevere*" You do not persevre, and yoo cail! 
the hearts and freeze the zeal of all who are engaged 
wilh you. You cease to persevere, and perhaps your 
class is scattered, perhaps others become discouraged, 
and your example may, for a time, destroy the school. 
You desert a work which God has most abundantly 
blessed, by which he has raised up multitudes of 
new friends, lytid by which thousands have been led 
to heaven ; you abandon the work, too, at a day 
when we need a thousand, active, devoted men, to 
every one whom we now hav& Stand, then, at your 
post, and in your lot. Do not attempt too much at 
once. Do not be fickle, and change often. I admire 
the spirit of Mr. Charles, one of the most successful 
preachers in Wales, a man of a noble spirit *' My 
. maxim has been for many years past," says he, ** to 
aim at great, thmy$, but if I cannot accomplish great 
things, to do what lean, and be thankful for the least 
success, and still follow on without being discouraged 
at the day of small things, or by unexpected rever- 
ses. For years I have laid it down as a maxim to 
guide me, never to give up a pkice in despair of suc- 
cess. If one way does not succeed, new means must 
be tried ; and if I see no increase this year, perhaps 
I may the next. I almost wish to blot the word im- 
possible from my vocabulary, and obliterate it firom 
the minds of my brethem." You must not expect 
to see the mind of each scholar shoot up, and mature 
at once, to see old habits at once thrown off, the 
effects of a bad training at once counteracted. It 
will require time, and persevering labour. '' We 
cannot and we do not expect that the human marble 
(to borrow the figure of an old philosoper) is to leap 
out upon us, self-formed, and self- wrought, from the 
quarry. But it requires the force and the art of the 
chisel, to fashion it into all those shapes of grace 
and beauty which it ought to wear." Teachers are 
moral sculptors, and must be contented to labour 
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long and faithfiilly to fit these models of all that is 
good, for varioiiB niches of society. One single 
tesicher in the sehool who has genuine persevereance, 
will do more for that school ' than a score of fickle, 
changeable, and easily -discouraged teachers. Who 
can help admiring the following specimen of this 
quality ? <^ I knew a pious young man who was 
sustaining himself at a literaiy in^tiution by the 
labours of his own hands, and almost as a matter of 
course the true energies of Christianity began to 
develop themselireB. His feelings became much 
afiected by the spiritual condition of a populous 
neighbourhood, which had nerer enjoyed religious 
privileges, and consequently did not appreciate 
them. He visited the families of that neighbourhood 
from house to house, and endeavoured to open a re- 
ligions meeting among them. They would permit 
no such thing. Not discouraged, this young man 
turned to the children, and went round and invited 
them, one by one, to meet him on Sunday-mornings 
in a Sunday School. Several children acceded to 
the proposal, and then he again went around to find 
a room for them to meet in ; but every door was 
closed against him. He told the children to meet 
him under a shady tree upon a grassy bank ; and 
thither they came, and he prayed with them, and 
taught them to study the word of God, and the chil- 
dren were delighted with their Sunday School. So 
it went on from week to week, with increasing in- 
terest, and increasing numbers, tUl one Lord's day 
opened with a cold storm of rain. The teacher 
repaired to his tree at the usual time, supposing 
some iew children might be there ; and there indeed 
he found almost his whole school ; wet and cold it 
is true, but they had warm hearts in their bosoms, 
and how could they forego the enjoyments of their 
beloved Sunday School for a single morning ? The 
teacher took off his hat and prayed as usual for ' 
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blestfedness of God upon the exercises, and began to 
teach, when a man in the place told him that for 
that time he might take the children into his stable. 
The teacher turned to the children, and said, ' This 
man offers us the use of his stable, and it was in a 
stable that Jesus Christ took shelter when he was a 
little child. Let us go.'" This is what I mean by 
* the energies of Christianity.** 

(b.) The second halnt to be mentioned is that of 

PUNCTDAHTT. 

The teacher should constantly bear in mind that 
the great things he wishes to accomplish is to form 
proper habits in his class. These form the character; 
for, as has been quaintly remarked, *< man is only a 
bundle of habits.' The remark of Robert hall is a 
weighty one — that '^ if we look upon the usual course 
of our feelings, we shall find that we are more in- 
fluenced by the frequent recurrence of objects, than 
by their weight and importance ; and that Aa6t< has 
more force in forming our character than opinions 
have." In all the instructions given to the teachers, 
this habit is insisted on , and yet I fear it is not 
sufficiently felt ^' requisite," writes one of my most 
valued correspondents, ** which all will agree to bo 
indispensable in a Sunday School teacher, is func- 
tuality. No one can be a good teacher who is not a 
punctual one. Every thing valuable in a class de- 
pends, under God, upon this. In my experience I 
have never seen a blessing follow the labours of a 
teacher who failed in this particular. It is always 
sufficient ground to believe that a teacher does not 
love his work, if he be found absent from his post, 
when his fellow labourers are pleading for the bles- 
sing of God upon their labours. As a certain con- 
sequence of his delinquency, the children become 
dilatory in their attendance. I have long since made 
up my mind that the duty of the Saperintcndent in 
such cases is to enforce the rules of the School, how- 
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ever great the trial may be to his own, or to the 
feelings of others. When the interests of the school 
are thus at stake, he is not at liberty to choose his 
course. The path of duty is always that of safety, 
though it may lead through triaL I do not value 
the labours of any teacher who is unwilling to step 
out of his path of ease or conrenience, in order to 
fulfil the responsibilities which he has voluntarily 
assumed in his Master's vineyard." 

Teachers err here, frequently, through want of 
consideration. Suppose a^^chool consists of one 
handred and fifty scholars, sShd the teachers twenty- 
five. Suppose several teachers come so late that the 
Superintendent must delay opening the school for 
five minutes. This seems a short time to wait. Take 
the one hundred and seventy-five which compose 
(he school and multiply it by five, and you have 
eight hundred and seventy-five minutes lost Sup- 
pose this takes place once on every Sabbath ; the 
loss in one year is seven hxmdred and fifty eight 
hours ; and suppose the same set of teachers continue 
this for five years, it would be three thousand seven 
hundred and ninety hours. If, now, we suppose the 
habit to be by them perpetuated in the school, and 
transmitted down, and above all, be woven into the 
habits of the hundreds of pupils, and become a part 
of their character, no arithmetic can compute the 
evils of such a habit 

You come late this mbming to your class. The 
results are, that your scholars are disappointed ; they 
take their seats, see the school opened, and seem 
lonely, having no teacher. The Superintendent 
feels at a loss what to do. He sees the lambs without 
a guide. He waits as long as he dares to do. He 
goes round the house to find somebody whom he 
may lay hands on and press into the service. Find- 
ing none, he has to come back, and take the class, 
and unite it, most reluctantly on all sides, with son 
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other class. The whole school is disturhed by the 
process. He kindly says, he ** presumes the teacher 
is sick.*' This is done, and soon you come hurrying 
in, with that quick, noisy step, which always in- 
dicates a consciousness of being too late. The class 
must again be disunited and taken to their own seats, 
while the school is again disturbed, and the mortified 
Superintendent sees you are any thing but sick. Let 
me assure you that you have attracted notice, shown 
that you were of some importance, but you have 
lowered yourself in the estimation of every one in 
the house. A want of punctuality amounts to rob- 
bery. *^ A short time since, at a village .in the 
neighbourhood of Sodon, a committee of eight ladies 
who managed the concerns of an institution which 
had been formed for the relief of the neighbouring 
poor, agreed to meet on a certain day, at twelve 
o'clock precisely. Seven of them attended punctually 
at the appointed hour, the eighth did not arrive till 
a quarter of an hour after. She came in according to 
the usual mode, with * I am very sorry to be behind 
in the appointed time, but really the time slipped 
away without my being sensible of it ; I hope your 
goodness will excuse it.' A Quaker lady replied, 
* had thyself only lost a quarter of an hour, it would 
have been merely thy own concern ; but in this case, 
the quarter must be multiplied by eight, as we each 
lost a quarter, so there have have been two hours of 
useful time sacrificed by thy want of punctuallity.'** 

The following description of a teacher who lacked 
the quality of punctuality, though longer than I could 
wish, is yet so graphic, that I may not withold it. 

** About this ti«Qe a new teacher offered his services, 
who was deemed in every respect qualified to instruct 
this class ; he possessed good natural understanding, 
a well cultivated mind, and, in some respects he was 
industrious and persevering. He rose early, except 
occasionally on Sabbath mornings, when he thought 
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it pradent to indulge faimself a little. Sundays were 
the only days when he ever left home without private 
prayer for a blessing on the concerns of the day. 
Indeed, he found no time : as it was, he generally 
went late to the school, and on more than one oc- 
casion, he came in just in time to hear a stranger 
address the children on the importance of always 
being early and punctually at school* When he 
thus lost an hour in the morning, he felt somewhat 
displeased with himself, and nothing seemed to go 
right all day. The children soon acquitted the habit 
of coming late ; perhaps they did not wish to hurt 
the feelings of their teache(r, by being in their places 
an hour before him. However this may have been, 
from his indijBferent manner, one scholar after ano- 
ther strayed away altogether ^ as his class diminished, 
the Superintendent continued to fill it up with new 
scholars Sunday after Sunday. The Superintendent 
soon found that he might as well torn the scholars 
out of school, for it amounted to the same thing; and 
he found it necessary to urge upon this teacher the 
importance of complying with a rule of the school, 
irhich made it the duty of the teachers to visit the 
absentees, and report the cause. Indeed the teacher 
soon began to feel ashamed of his reduced class; 
perhaps he was fearful it might be thought by some 
that he did not possess natural ability to interest and 
instruct the class; and he determined that he would 
inquire after the absentees. About the middle of the 
week he found leisure, but then recollected that his 
roll-book was locked up in the sdtiool room ; and by 
the time he found it convenient to see the Super- 
intendent and obtain a list of the names, it was 
Saturday afternoon. 

*' It proved to be an exceeding unpleasant day, 
but he was determined to do something before another 
Sabbath : and off he went with a list of absentees 
sufficient to have formed a large class, with hardli 
time to call upon h-ilf the number. 
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" He had considerable difficulty to find where many 
lived; some had removed, and one or two had some 
time since tried some other Sunday School, which 
they liked much better. He inquired at one place 
for Mr. J., and found no such person. When the 
mother of the boy appeared, he informed her that 
Joseph had not been at the school the last two 
Sundays. Joseph being there, said he was at school 
on Sunday afternoon week ; and the teacher just 
recollected that he himself was absent that afternoon, 
and could not contradict the child ; and after saying 
a few words on the importance of regular attendance, 
he went his way. 

" The next house at which he called, he saw the 
father of George, and told him that his son had not 
heen to school for a few Sundays past. 

"* No,* said the father, * he has not been for five 
weeks. Previous to sending him to the Sunday 
School, he stayed |n the house and read, or went to 
church with his mother. As we knew much good 
had been received in Sunday Schools, and many of 
our rich neighhours sent their children, we wer^ 
persuaded to send George, and we had him ready 
every Sunday, and thought that he attended the 
School regularly ; but last Sabbath he came running 
home, followed by a friend of mine, who informed me 
that George spent every Sunday with a crowd of bad 
hoys, near his house, and they had just broken his 
parlour window. And now as I c^not be certain that 
he will do any better, I shall keep him in the honse.' 

" At the nextplace the teacher knocked very gently 
at the door, for he had lost some confidence in him- 
self. He did not knock again, -or wait long, for he 
had no time to lose ; and perhaps quieted his con. 
science with the thought, * well, I have called, and 
if no one comes, it is not my fault ;' and away he 
went, without ever looking back. 

" We shall only mention one more call, which he 
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had some difficulty in making, not knowing exactly 
who to ask for. Here he saw the mother of a hoy 
who had heen in his class ; introduced himself as 
the Sunday School teacher, and inquired about her 
son James, who had been absent from the class. 
She looked sorrowful, and said she believed, < James 
w^as better off, she hoped he was in heaven.' 

" * What ! is James really dead ? 

" * said his mother, * he died of a fever from taking 
a severe cold one Sunday, in the street: be was ill 
just thirteen days on Thursday week last/ 

** When the teacher recollected himself a little, he 
said, * he could not have thought it so long a time 
since « James was at school,' inquired * whether he 
thought he was going to die, and what were his 
views.' The mother replied that as he became worse, . 
he w/is very much alarmed at the thought of deatb, 
talked ahout the Sunday School, and longed to sed 
the teacher he used to have, and wished me often ut 
read the Bible to him ; and when he became very 
ill, and near bis end, seemed resigned to die. We 
asked him if he would send for you, and he did not 
seem to desire it. He spid, * the Sunday School 
teacher we have now has never heen here, and may 
he he would not like to come,' and then he held up 
his poor, thin arms, and said, I think he would 
hardly recollect me, I've fell away so much.' 

James died without seeing his teacher j and his 
poor mother entertained the hope that he was happy, 
because he once loved the Sunday School, was de- 
sirous of hearing the Bible read, when he could not 
do any thing else, and appeared willing to die, when 
he found he could not live. This teacher, seldom 
thought of Jfluaies while he lived, but he never for- 
got h^m when he was dead !" 

I will add here, that a teacher can never obtain 
implicit and nnhesitaimg obedience in his cla»s, unless 
he is a man punctual in evcrv respect : and to be a 
7 
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successful teacher, be mtist have unyielding disci- 
pline over his scholars. This, if properly obtained, 
will greatly increase the respect, the esteem and 
affection of bis class. If a teacher cannot succeed 
in securing the obedience of a scholar, the way is 
hedged up for doing any good to that individual. I 
think the remark is as true with regard to the Sabbath 
School class, as to the family circle. Every thing 
goes wrong where children are disobedient and un- 
disciplined. The point which the teacher will have 
to urge the hardest, probably will be, the habit of 
punctuality, in getting the lesson, in reciting it, and 
in being present when the school is opened. And let 
every teacher understand that he can never secure 
this habit to his class, imless he has it in perfec 
tion himself. 

(c;) The third habit which I would mentiony is that 
of constantly improving the nUnd with a view to teach- 
ing your class. 

One thing which makes all teaching so wearisome, 
is the great effort made at the moment of giving in. 
struction to create thought, illustration, andmaterials 
by which to «xcite and keep up an interest. You 
may just as well plunge into business, and expect to 
create capital to meet your engagements from day 
to day, as to expect to do this. You must lay up 
materials before hand, and be in the habit of doing 
80. And here, too, unless I am carefnl, I shall send 
you off on a wrong track. I do not mean that you 
must sit down and read RoUin's ancient history, or 
the voyages and travels of the day, for the sake 
of finding something by which you may interest 
your class ; but I mean, that when you read a book, 
when you meet a stranger, when you hear an inter- 
esting conversation, save all that you can. It will 
all be of use in your instructions. Make it an object 
to cultivate your memorif ; for without a good mem- 
ory you cannot long be an interesting teacher. Mon- 
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taigue could \vrite books on philosophy, and iras a 
man of great learning ; but he neglected his memory, 
till he could not call his own servants by name, and 
could remember nothing which was not written down 
in his memorandum -book. Such a man, though he 
might embody the learning of his age, would never 
be fit to teach a class in the Sabbath School. See 
every thing at which you look ; hear every thing to 
which you listen ; and, like the bee, have the habit 
of gathering honey, even if it be bat little from every 
flower with which you meet Every fragment of 
knowledge, every illustration of truth, every delight- 
ful impression which you receive, will aid you as a 
teacher. Aim to improve from week to week in your 
manner of teaching. Do not hurry children over the 
ground faster than they understand every thing as 
they advance. Some will take long steps, and expect 
the child to follow and take steps equally long. Some 
will try new schemes, find they cannot always be 
original, and soon fall back into the old course. 
Others will find that when the time for teaching 
comes they have no materials on hand, and so they 
resolve, in despair, to resign. Now you should neither 
resign, nor yet plod on in the same old, dull way. 
Make it your business to discover the dififerent dis- 
positions of your class, see what their habits are, 
how they came by their habits, what have been the 
defects in their education, and study by what means 
you can counteract and correct those habits and 
defects. This will put your own mind and ingenuity 
to work. The teacher must seek for self •improvement, 
if he would do good in the Sabbath School. There 
are but three thoughts on this subject which I would 
suggest at the present time. 

1. Lay your plans to improve the mind by study- 
ing a little every day. This portion of time may be 
short, probably will be, owing to your business ; but 
let it be improved. Do not say, * I will study tw 
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hours, or one hour ;' but that you will daily spend 
at least twenty or thirty miuutes in the cultivation 
of your mind. Have a particular half hour selected, 
and do not let any thing shove you over it. Let it 
be the time of day when nothing can cheat you oat 
of it. One- fourth part of an hour every day, dili- 
gentiy and wisely improved in self-cultivation, will 
help a man to grow in wisdom. 

2. Let this season of self-improvement he devoted 
to the most judicious reading. The mind of ages 
is on the pages of books, laid^p, and a little digging 
will give you gold. Original thinkers are the mindi 
with which you should come in contact. Do not 
try to read much, too many pages, but make every 
thought your own ; so completely your own, that 
you can retain it through life. You will, of course, 
use your influence to have your Sabbath School 
Library contain books of a high order. 

3. Acquire the habit of reflection. Without so 
doing, your observations, your conversation, will all 
be useless. Who would often go to a store to make 
purchases, where the goods were thrown in, scattered, 
heaped up, hardware and crockery together, oil and 
linen, muslins and groceries, es-sences and tobacco, 
all there indeed, but no one thing at hand, and no 
power of saying where the thing wanted may be 
found? Make your own mind the laboratory into 
which materials are gathered, and where they are 
analysed and reduced to their proper elements. And 
do notbe discouraged. Cold wishes will not discipline 
your mind ; cold wishes will not add to the furniture 
with which they are adorned ; but once acquire the 
habit of making self-improvement, and you will 
shortly be surprised at your advancement, at the ease 
with which you advance, and the pleasures connected 
with the process. Teacher will complain that they 
cannot interest their scholars ; or that the scholars 
leave them as soon as they roach a certain point; 
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butif tbey will faithfully improve themselyes, acquire 
the habit of doing it, they i^U Dot feel these dis- 
couragements. You can hardly be too careful ia 
cultivating a habit of close attention. It is a great 
thing to be able to read the human heart, or in com- 
mon language, understand human nature. This can 
be obtained only by close and careful observation. 
You will wish to create a desire for thorough study, 
by which every thing may be understood as the child 
proceeds. How can you do it? You will wish to 
create a strong love of books, and a desire to read. 
This will be an immense blessing to the child. How 
can you accomplish this } You will need to know- 
how much good or huy t a single exhortation, or even 
a single word may do, untimely used. An incident 
in the life of Mrs. Hemans will illustrate this point. 
As achild Mrs. Humans was an object of admiration, 
and almost devotion, for her extreme beauty ; her 
complexion was remarkably brilliant; her hair long, 
curling, and golden. Who can tell how little or how 
much impression passing words, carelessly spoken, 
may make upon one so sensitive 1 One lady in- 
cautiously observed in her hearing, " I know that 
this child is not made for happiness ; her colour 
comes and goes too fast !" She never forgot this re- 
mark, and would mention it, as having caused her 
much pain at the time it was spoken. 

The teacher should understand, and understand 
it well, that there is" scarcely any thing so painful to 
the human mind in its undisciplined state as thinking. 
To overcome this repugnance, and to teach the child 
80 that he will love to think, is perfection in the art 
oi teaching. Said a prisoner, in one of our new 
State Prisons, where a chaplain regularly preached 
and taught them from the Bible ; " You do not un- 
derstand it. [He was comparing the old prison, 
which he perferred to the new.] There ^ by day an*' 
night, it was hale fellows, well met ; and here^ tb 
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last thing at night is prayer then retireme.it, where 
we see no one and speak to no one during the even- 
ing ; then go to hed, but cannot go to sleep ; but 
think, think. If we go to sleep, and awake in the 
night; we see no one, and hear no one, but think, 
THINK. When morning comes and we go out, the 
first thing is prayer. We see our fellows, hut say 
nothing ; and at night, again, after prayer, we go 
alone, and THINK, THINK." 

(d.) The fourth habit to be cultivated is patient labour. 
The remark is too trite to be dwelt upun that 
nothing of value can be obtained in this life without 
labour. You need, not merely the power to compel 
yourself at times to sit down to patient labour and 
drudgery, but you need the habit, so that it may be 
a thing of course. You need it in the weekly duty 
of improving your mind, and in getting the lesson 
to be taught You need it when you meet the class 
and endeavour to instruct them. You need patience 
in your intercourse with your fellow-teachers, and 
in the thousand little nameless trials and vexations 
incident to and inseparable from the duties which 
return upon you every week. You will not be sur- 
prised either, if you £nd mental labour and patient 
habits of labour somewhat irksome to yourself at 
times ; but every regular return and performance of 
any duty will render it less irksome, till it becomes 
a positive pleasure. The very penances of the 
cfarkened Catholic, we are informed, if regularly 
performed, at stated periodical times, soon become 
a part of the devotee's happiness, and he is lost 
without them. This power of habit is one of the 
greatest aids to good men in all their efforts at self- 
discipline or usefulness. 

(e.) Cultivate the habit o/watchfulness over yourself^ 

We can see many imperfections in others, even 

a mote in the eye. We should remember that others 

are as quick to see them in us ; and that children. 
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of all others, are quick and good jadges of character* 
Yon have not a single habit, good or bad, with which 
your class will long be unacquainted. If you are 
quick and irratable, they will be quick to see it, and 
what is far worse, will be long in losing the bad im- 
pressions which they receive. I can truly say, that no 
impression of my own childhood remains so vivid and 
so deep, as those received during two winters while 
under the instructions of an irritable teacher. He 
never struck me ; he never inflicted any pain upon 
my body, and yet I shall carry to the grave those 
deep, unpleasant associations and feelings which his 
irritable temper created. And this will be found to 
be the testimony of not a few. By all means, com- 
mand yourself, and keep the current of your passions 
quiet and even. The Quaker who said that he was 
naturally quick and passionate, but who cured him > 
self entirely by always speaking in a low tone, (as 
he who could command the tones ofhis voice, could 
command the passions,) had not a little of genuine 
philosophy in his theory. You will always find that 
irritable men speak loud ; and on the contrary, when 
you hear a man who is a loud talker, you instinctively 
associate his voice with a quick and passionate dis- 
position. Your own character will communicate itself 
to your class. If you are light and trifling, they wiU 
be so ; if you are talkative, they will talk much and 
think littte ; if you are irregular, they will be j if you 
forget your promises, they will forget theirs. 

You should watch over yourself also, because yonr 
usefulness depends upon the opinion which children 
entertain of you. They cannot respect a man who 
is wanting in a proper degree of gravity ; who is not 
far above them in knowledge in general, and in a 
knowledge of the lesson in particular ; and who is 
not consistent and exemplary in all his deportment. 
Never forget that you meet the children on the Sab- 
bath, and that yours is the work peculiar to tb 
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sacred day. Let all your influence be hallowed. The 
eyes of the school are all upon you ; and not only 
your own class, but the whole school, watch and 
weigh your character j and you aid in giving a colour- 
ing to the whole school. The parents of ehildren, 
too, are watching you, some praying for you, that 
you may be able to lead their beloved child to God 
and to holiness j others looking to see if there be 
really any thing in religion above a mere form. Of 
this they judge partly by seeing you, and still more 
b V seeing the character which you are giving to their 
child. You will have some children more amiable 
than others; watch yourself that you do not feel, and 
still more, that you do not show partiality. This is 
a delicate part of your duty. It is absolutely im- 
possible to love all alike ; but it is a duty not to 
show partiality in your class. This watchfulness 
will do more for you than to aid you in teaching and 
influencing your class. It will help you to be a more 
perfect Christian ; it will malce you every way more 
happy. No teacher should live without self-examin- 
ation^ and that, too, at stated times. At the best, 
this is a season none too pleasant; but if you can 
review the Sabbath, and that you have bad circum- 
spection, and watchfulness over yourself, and have 
set a guard around your conduct and character, as 
a Sunday School teacher, you will find that even the 
hour of self-examination is pleasant. It is always 
delightful to feel that we are making progress in 
self-discipline. 

(f.) 7%e habit of prayer. 

No language can adequately describe the effects 
of converting one sinner to God, the effects exhibited 
in lime and in eternity. And the teacher should have 
nothing lower as his standard than to see every child 
committed to him converted to God, and trained up 
to be a devoted Christian. Do you go to your class 
with less interest than you go to your worldly busi- 
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n«ss } Do YOU hear the lessons as a task ? You may 
he sure that yovLr heart is not in the work ; and you 
do not pray over it. Do you feel cold or indifferent 
towards the school, or towards any particular pupil 
in ycur class I If so, you do not pray for that school 
or that scholar. You cannot pray for a child with- 
out feeling a deep interest in his welfare. Do you 
labour, year after year, without seeing your scholars 
converted to God I The reason is probahly to he 
found in your want of prayer. Notice the following 
curious fact : " A writer says that he witne«aed a 
revival in a Sahbath School of which he was once a 
member. It was principally confined to those be- 
tween the ages of seven, and twenty. A large number 
professed an interest in Christ. But all were of one 
sex, all were girls. Although some of the boys were 
considerably impressed, yet not a single individual 
of them was known to have be«n converted. One 
after another of the little girls gave her heart to the 
Redeemer ; while the boys, members of the same 
families, their brothers, lived on in sin, the enemies 
of God. What does this mean? How is this to be 
accounted for I Does not the following fact explain 
the mystery ? The teachers of the little girls came 
apparently from their closets, from the very presence, 
the audience-chamber of the Most High. Their 
hearts seemed glowing with love for their Saviour, 
burdened with a sense of the worth of the soul, and 
the immense responsibility which rested upon them. 
They warned and entreated their scholars on the 
Sabbath, and repeated their instructions during the 
week. .A rich blessing followed, a blessing propor- 
tioned to the ^fidelity of the teachers." 

No one can discipline his own heart, and grow in 
Christian character, without prayer. No one can 
accomplish any thing, either good or great, without 
it. You should be a man of prayer for yourself, 
your class, the school, and for the world. You wi)^ 
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bo in no danger of over-estimating the effects of the 
habit of daily prayer upon your own character. I 
look at It not merely as a means of drawing down 
blessings upon your labours, but as a thing of ines- 
timable value to yourself. Seasons of temptation, 
of luke-warmness, of backsliding, will come ; the love 
of many will wax cold ; the light within your own 
heart will bum dim ; and nothing but the habit of 
daily prayer will make you safe. Peter, probably, 
had not been in the habit of prayer before his con- 
version. His habits were not fixed, and therefore, 
in the hour of temptation, he sinned ; while Daniel, 
who, for many years, even from his youth, had been 
a man of prayer, and had formed habits of prayer, 
withstood temptations incomparably greater than 
those which overwhelmed Peter. 

Let it be most distinctly impressed "on the mind, 
that we never accomplish any thing in religion in 
which the heart is not deeply engaged ; and the heart 
is never engaged when the closet is neglected. A 
teaeher never can enjoy teaching, or do good to his 
class, who is not habitually at the throne of grace at 
stated periods. The following is invariably the result 
of the labours of a prayerless teacher. A visitor was 
sent out to call upon the families represented in the 
school. In the course of his calls, the following con- 
versation took place between him and a little girl. 

** Do you attend Sunday Scool?" 

"Yes, Sir." 

" How are you pleased with the school ?" 

" Not so well as I have been." 

" What is the matter T 

" I have a new teacher, and I do not like her so 
well as my old teacher." 

" You will probably become better satisfied after 
you have become better acquainted with the method 
of your teacher's instructions." 

" I do not believe I shall ever love my new teacher 
so well as I did my old one.*' 
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^ Perhaps so ; but I cannot love her' as well as I 
did the old one." 

" What can be the cause of this difference in your 
feelings f" 

** My former teacher took a great deal of interest 
in me ; and while hearing me recite, took great pains 
to explain every thing in my lesson, so that I could 
understand it 5 and after the lesson was enJed, she 
spent the time in reading something to the class 
which was useful, or in telling us how we ought to live. 
But my present teacher j ust hears my lesson, appears 
distant, seems to have but little interest in the class, 
and as soon as the lesson is closed, she leaves the 
class for another part of the house." 

Such cases as the above would occur but seldom* if 
our teachers were habituated to prayer from day today 
and always remembered their class in their prayers. 
I return from the habits of the teacher, to consider 
briefly the remaining qualifications which do not 
come under the general head of habits. 

3. Humility is a i/iost desirable qualijication in a 
teacher. 

The teacher has to deal with the heart ; and that 
is so universally and naturally proud, that it does 
not love to admit any advances but those of humility. 
The humble man can always have access to any man's 
heart ; while the proud or vain man is uniformly 
shut out In the business of teaching in the Sabbath 
School, you will need not merely the appearance of 
humility, but the thing itself, if you would feel happy. 
Without this grace, you will be in danger of feeling 
that the Superintendent or the teachers do not do 
right ; they usurp authority, or they violate rights, 
or they misuse you ; that you do not have your pro- 
per place ; the class you have is one of the lowest, 
poorest in the school, perhaps the most uninteresting 
of all. Why should that class be given to you » 
Another teacher is more popular, more noticed, mo 
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thought of than you, and pride tells yoa that you 
are almost a martyr to injustice. If you are con- 
stantly thinking of yourself, wanting prai se, unhappy 
without it, talking about yourself, giving hints of 
your own estimable qualities ; if you use strata.gems 
to obtain praise, such as inquiring about your faults 
in order to learn your excellencies; if you find 
yourself constantly consoling yourself with the 
thought that you are of more consequence than 
others seem to think you are; if you are pained when 
others receive praise in your presence, and feel dispos- 
ed to detract from their merits, perhaps by speaking 
disparagingly of them ; if you find y ourself com paring 
yourself with others greatly to your own advantage; 
if you feel ready to excuse every fault in yourself, to 
psdliate and defend, you lack that humility which is 
essential to the comfort, the happiness, and the use* 
fulness, of the Sabbath School teacher. Let the 
sentiment so beautifully and quaintly expressed by 
Taylor be engraven on the memory : — " Give God 
thanks for every weakness, deformity, and imper- 
fection, and accept it as a favour and grace of 
God, and an instrument to resist pride and nurse 
humility; ever remembering, that when God, by 
gi\'ing thee a crooked back, hath also made thy spirit 
stoop, or less vain, thou art more ready to enter Che 
narrow gate of heaven, than by being straight, and 
standing upright, and thinking highly. Thus the 
Apostles rejoiced in infirmities, not moral, but 
natural and accidental, in their being beaten 
and whipped like slaves, in their nakedness and 
poverty." 

4. Benevolence to the souls of men is an indispen- 
sible requisite to a good Sabbath School teacher* 

No one who has not made the trial can know how 
many little trials and vexations attend the faithful 
teacher. He meets with ignorance and stupidity, 
' jplorable, and apparently incurable ; with habits 
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perverse and corrupt, which have been woven into 
all the education of the children ; with dispositions 
which seem to have no right side ; and yet he must 
Jove these children, or he can do them no good. He 
must love them all, for however unlovely and un- 
amiable the child may be, he will never let the teacher 
do him any good, till he is sure that he loves him. 
You must not consider that class as some do, a com- 
pany hut little better than apes, whose mischievous 
pranks are to be the source of constant misery and 
vexation. You must have the confidence and the 
affection of your class, or you can do them no good. 
In order to this, you must have an imquenchable 
love for the souls of men, a love like that of Christ, 
which many waters cannot quench, nor floods drown. 
This will lead you to overlook the many little ver- 
ations which beset you ; just as a man who is bent 
on reducing and subduing his farm, for the sake of 
the gains hereafter to be received, learns to forget 
the trees, the stones, the roots, and the rubbish which 
have to be removed before he can effect the object at 
which he aims. This love to the souls of men will 
render you elastic, and yet firm in your labours, easy 
of access to your scholars, and ready to communi- 
cate information and hints to your fellow teachers, 
or to receive it from them. Every hint you will 
receive with gratitude ; and every ray of light which 
you receive, you will reflect upon the path in which 
your class is walking, that thereby they may be led 
to heaven. Any man who is not warmly affected 
to the souls of men should not be a teacher. You 
should have so much of this interest that you are 
led to the duties of your station by the bent of your 
own inclinations. The zeal should be a true zeal 
to labour for Jesus Christ ; the oil that feeds the 
flame should be of heavenly origin, and not the result 
of an ardent temperament, orasplendid imagination. 
Your piety should be constant as well as burning. 
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Tou should know that you are capahle of great self, 
denial, and can he regular in all your habits. You 
need not possess *' the razor's edge, hut must have 
the blade of a well tempered knife." Divest your 
character of all sloth, effeminacy, and indulgence. 
We are too apt to feel that the object of life is to 
move in our own little circle, enjoy the full cup of 
mercies which God bestows, and to creep into heaven 
at last, a kind of selfishness which has no example 
and noparallel in the lives of Christ and his Apostles, 
and no countenance in the Bible. We look forward 
to the millennial day, believing in the explicit lan- 
guage of prophecy, that " truth and mercy, the peace 
and righteousness of our Messiah's kingdom, what- 
ever temporary checks they may suffer, shall, in the 
end, overcome all opposition ; and though the river 
of God may, for a time, be discoloured and polluted, 
^hy the pernicious soil over which it rolls its tide, yet 
it shall, at last, free itself from every foreign mixture, 
and send forth its ten thousand pure streams, to 
gladden all the nations of the earth." Such is our 
belief; but so far from feeling that we have individu- 
ally a part to bear in the great work, we lay our head 
on the pillow of down, and feel it hard that any one 
should even knock at our door and ask for bread. 
We want our missionaries to take their lives in their 
hands, and go and wear down and die among the 
heathen ; we want our ministers to be in season and 
out of season, to labour in study, and bring no oil 
into the sanctuary which has not been beaten, while 
we lay out work enough for them out of the pulpit 
to consume all their time and strength ; but when 
we come to act for the souls of the young, and for 
the conversion of the world in the Sabbath Shcool, 
we are apt to feel that a frozen heart, a dead piety, 
narrow views, and stinted labour will do. It is not 
so. I know the field is comparatively an humble one, 
and that ambition would not go there, for the crown 
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which she seeks is not there. You may not be able 
to train up an Apostle : but you may prevent one 
from becoming a Judas. Had Mahomet, when a 
child, been placed under the care of a faithful Sab- 
bath School teacher, who can believe he would ever 
have been what he did become? The fact is, in the 
kingdom of Christ, great learning is not demanded, 
great and stiiking and splendid talents are not neces- 
sary, in order to be useful, to bring souls to Christ, 
and to win the crown of life, but /*o/y, devoted, dis- 
interested piety is the great thing needed. This will 
bring wisdom from above; this will overcome diffi- 
culties, bear up under discouragements, enable us to 
see the fruit of our labours here, and to anticipate 
their reward hereafter. Let me invite you, as we 
close this chapter, to unite with me in the beautiful 
prayer of a glowing heart : " And thou, Lord Jesus, 
afflicted Father of the Christian name, blessed Martyr 
of humanity, blameless pattern, universal Priest, 
unerring teacher, omnipotent King of truth, of right- 
eousness, and of peace, deign from thy glorious 
throne to smile on this weak attempt, and to accept 
this poor offering. It is a tribute for the life thou 
hast given, for the blood thou hast shed, and for the 
joyous hopes thou hast inspired, to cheer and to 
direct our mortal pilgrimage. Meek Spring of 
heavenly wisdom, boundless Ocean of universal, 
ardent, unprovoked, and undiscouraged charity, pour 
thy Spirit into my breast, and into the breasts of all 
thy servants whom I here address. Teach them to in- 
terest themselves in this blessed work, as becomes 
men, who are distinguished by thy venerable name, 
and honoured by the ministration of thy glorious Gos- 
pel ! Baptize us all with the fire of that love which is 
stronger than death ! Delightfully oppress our grati- 
tude with the everlasting mountains of thy benefits, 
until every sentiment of frail mortality be suppressed, 
until faith give us the victory over the world, over lif 
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and death until love compel us to exclaim, Yea, doubt- 
lessy and J count all things but dross that J may win 
Christ; and J am willing not only to suffer bonds, but 
CO die for Uie sake of my Lord Jesus Chi-ist, by whom I 
am crucified unto the world, and the world unto me" 

CHAPTER V. 

OTHER MEANS OF DOING GOOD BESIDES TEACHING. 

It is no dim mark of the wisdom of God, that since 
he has planted in the human soul a love of variety 
and a desire of change, the present never satisfying 
the heart, he has made ahundant provision in all the 
departments of life to meet these wants. The em- 
ployments of life, so wearing upon the spirit, must 
be checked and broken up every day by sleep, the 
cares of life must be laid aside for food and to supply 
the wants of the body ; the change of seasons must 
change the employments, and, in some measure, the 
dress of every family. From childhood to the grave, 
provision is made for us to pass through changes 
almost infinite. The farmer, whose employment is 
more necessary to the sustenance of the world than 
any other, would find it drudgery, and life itself a 
dreary, prolonged misery, were it not for the constant 
changes in his business. As it is, this constant 
change, the new objects continually coming up, 
render his employment one of the most delightful 
and bewitching possible ; and I doubt not that Wash- 
ington had more happiness and saw more charms in , 
life whilst making his experiments, inventing his 
tools aod managing his farms, than while he occu- 
pied the chair of state, the admiration of his country 
and of the world. This variety, incidental and neces- 
sary to every kind of business, ought to be regarded 
as one of those decided marks of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, which he has devised to keep the 
mind from being too weary, and the habits of the souK 
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from becoming monotonous, and itself torpid. Is it 
not an admitted fact, that when a man does but one 
thing, such, for example, as grinding the glasses for 
the lens of a telescope, from sum to sum, and from 
year to year, from childhood to M age, that such a 
man is not cheerful, intelligent, or in our sense of 
the word, happy ? Allelasticity of the soul is naturally 
destroyed by monotonous labour. The more la 
borious and responsible the duties and station, so 
much greater is the need of yariety to relieve the 
mind and feelings. A minister of die Gospel would 
wear out shortly, were it not that God has connected 
variety with his office. Were he to write all the time, 
he would become exhausted and nervous. Were he 
to spealc all the time, he would either destroy the 
miod by keeping it keyed up too high, or become 
insufferably dull. Were he to visit all the time, his 
mind would be too undisplined to allow him to be 
even a tolerable preacher. It is from the fact that 
these various duties are connected so as to relieve 
tedium, and to call different powers and sympathies 
into exercise, that the pastoral office perfects the 
character of a minister, making all parts more sym- 
metrical and well-proportioned, than any other 
station in the ministry. 

These remarks apply in their full force to the 
duties of the Sabbath School teacher. His great 
duty is to instruct his class, but collateral with this, 
there are other duties equally necessary, and equally 
important to render his character cffmplete, and the 
sphere of his usefulness full. They will add equally 
to his happiness and usefulness. I propose, then, in 
this chapter, to mention some of the collateral means 
of doing good, which the teacher has in his power. 

I. A regular system of visiting the families to which 
the scholars in your class severally belong. 

You have seen friends become cold, distant, and 
finally break ai^ay, and never again become recon- 
$ 
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ciled to each other. You have seen husband and 
wife change, revile, and hate each other, separate, 
while every year only seemed to render their enmity 
more intense. The link once broken between hus- 
band and wife can seldom be mended. But you do 
not often see children and parents becoming enemies. 
Let the child be deformed and diseased, and it does 
not wean him from the love of his parents ; let him 
become an idiot, and their love will not change ; let 
him become vile, and they will throw the mantle of 
charity over him, and still encircle him in the bright- 
ness of hope ; let him leave his home and herd with 
tlie vile, and throw away all that is lovely or valuable, 
and they wiU still cling to him. And even when he 
is so degraded that he feeds with the swine in the 
field, on the first appearance of his return, however 
poor and wretched, the father sees him afar off, and 
runs to meet him, to fall on his neck, and to call 
him his son. It is hardly possible to wear out or 
to annihilate this heaven-planted love between parent 
and child. And it is the existence of this love which 
gives the Sabbath School teacher such power. In 
committing his children to you, the father commits 
his highest hopes, the mother her richest treasure. 
It is like a deed by which they commit their all to 
you. Does not the Apostle recognize this principle, 
and appeal to it, when he says, that God, who spared 
not his only-begotten Son, will with him freely give 
us all things } By having the children put into your 
hands, you hafb a means of doing good to those 
parents and to their family, unspeakably great. You 
wish to know the influences under which this and 
that child have thus far been placed. A visit to his 
parents will help you to understand them. You wish 
to have this and that trait of character corrected. 
The parents either do not see the faults, or know 
not how to correct them. A few hints from you may 
Hid them greatly. Perhaps the family are not in th« 
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habit of going to the house of God. You may, by a 
oareful use of yoar influence, lead them there. They 
may haye notions and impressions concerning your 
school, or concerning religion, which counteract all 
that you can do on the Sabbath. A few visits may 
remove all these impressions. They may be bring- 
ing up their children in idleness, ignorance, and sin : 
and yonr counsels may alter the whole course of con- 
duct in this respect You can see their condition, and 
shortly, can place ^n their hands a tract, or something 
of the kind, which will exactly meet the evil which you 
wish to correct. Knowing the habits of the family, you 
can ud the child in selecting such books as will be 
useful at home, and encourage him to read or to have 
them read at home. If you can once gain the confi- 
dence of the child, the way is open, aud it will be 
easy to ga^ the confidence of the parents ; and when 
that is gained, it will add to your former influence 
over the child. A physician once said to me, that he 
had a patient in whose cure he could make no pro- 
gress. Every visit found him in a new condition, and 
with new symtons. Every medicine prescribed 
seemed to work by a new and unheard-of rule. At 
length the physician set himself to work to find out 
the difficulty. It was this : the mother of the patient 
took it into her head that the prescriptions of the 
physician were too powerful for the constitution of 
her child, and in order to counteract their mischiev- 
ous tendency, she gave some powerful nostrum soon 
after taking the medicine, as an antidote. It is just 
so with many children. Their parents are constantly 
neutralizing all that you do on the Sabbath. The 
evil can be met and removed only by your visiting 
the family. I would recommend that you visit re- 
gularly once a month, every child in your class, 
even if your call is but short. It should make no 
difference with you whether the parents are rich or 
poor, high or low. All who are willing to commit 
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their children to you will be glad to see you, and will be 
grateful for the interest you take in the welfare of their 
children. In addition to this, you ought to call upon every 
child who is absent, before the Sabbath following. The 
child may be sick, and in that case he will be glad to see 
you. He may have fallen into bad company, and in that 
case you ought at once to see him. He may have deceived 
his parents, and in that case they ought to know it. I have 
never known other than a good school, where the rule was 
invariably practised, that every child who is absent from 
the school, shall be visited during the following week. I 
cannot too strenuously urge its importance. But be care- 
ful not to have these calls to inquire after delinquences 
seems like duns, as a creditor calls upon a debtor, when 
the visit is disagreeable to both parties. Let there be so 
much of heart in all your intercourse with parents, that 
they shall see that you seek only the real welfare of their 
child. If possible, always have something on your mind 
interesting to communicate, and let all your conversation, 
if practicable, be in the presence of the children. After 
one or two visits, you will never feel at a loss how to make 
your visit interesting. For the convenience of these visits, 
the Superintendent ought to have regard to the propriety 
of having the same class dwell in the same part of the 
parish, as nearly as possible. 

Unless you are really conscientious in all that you do, 
you will be in danger of neglecting this system of visiting, 
under the plea that you have not time. In nine cases out 
of ten, this plea will not be received by the Great Head of 
the church. A Superintendent, speaking of his school, 
says, '• Visiting in many instances, is faithfully attended 
to ; but in a few instances, almost entirely neglected. One 
teacher, who is an apprentice, and has to labour till nine 
o'clock every eveninjr, manages to visit nine scholars a 
week, while others, who are not half so much confined, 
plead that they have no time to do so. Need I say he has 
a full and interesting class 7 Oh ! that there were more 
wliGSe hearts were as much in the work I Wc should no 
longer hoar sf empty scats and drooping schools," Wore 
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all OUT teachers equally prompt and faithful, what a spec- 
tacle would OUT schools present ! But does each, on an 
average, afford one such teacher? 

On making these visits, the first thing desirable, is to 
get the good- will of the parents. This you will invariably 
do if you are kind and courteous, if you are mild, and 
above all, if you are sincere, and without guile. In these 
visits, from time to time, you will give such hints as will 
aid the parents in co-operating with you for the good of 
their child. I would respectfully, but earnestly, urge the 
parents to visit the School. If you can get them to come 
and see the school once in three or four months, you will 
find that sueh visits will Increase their interest in the 
school more than any thing else which you can do. They 
will see the system, see the children happy, see all the 
teachers interested and labouring for their good. It will do 
the children good ; for every child loves the approbation 
of his parents, and their manifestation of interest in his 
welfare will ever stimulate him to greater effort. The 
highest motive which a child can have, before his heart is 
renewed by the Spirit of God, to do well, is the approba- 
tion of his parents. Some of those parents whom you thus 
invite to see the school, are praying people ; and they will 
pray more feverently for you in consequence of every 
such visit ; some of them have never attended to the sub- 
ject of religion, and they will here see it in active opera- 
tion. The teachers, the scholars, the parents, will all be 
benefited by such visits of the parents. One of the most, 
admirable features in the Sabbath School system is, that 
it gives the teacher such supervision over the moral edu- 
cation of each scholar, and, through the child, opens 
a wide field for influence upon the family in which the 
child lives. Let no pressure of business, no calls of plea- 
sure, no pleadings for ease, lead you to neglect this most 
important part of your duties and privileges. 
2. Making aproper use of a Library. 
There seems to me to be three points in regard to the 
Ltbrary of a Sabbath School, which ou^t briefly to be 
noticed ; vii : its necessity, maierials of which it is composed 
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and the best method of wing it. Upon each of these points 
I feel bound to say a few words. 

1. The necessity of a Library. 

Sabbath Schools have been established without Libra- 
ries, and by proper effort, may do good ; but they soon 
drag heavily and droop. Others have very poor Libraries, 
and the teachers cannot see the need of having them made 
good and complete. Let me tell you what & good Library, 
properly managed, will generally do. 

(a) // mil create a taste for reading. 

You go into some families, and the parents will tell you 
that their children ** do not love books, do not take to 
books, or do not take to learning :" in other words, their 
children have no taste for books. The parents think it is 
a kind of destiny. Their children are doomed to be coni- 
paratively ignorant, while som^ families, which they can 
name, are growing up fond of books. Now all the destiny 
there is about this, is, that the children do not have suita- 
ble books. Any child and every child will love books, if 
you will put suitable books into its hands, before it leaves 
the cradle. But many families have no such books, feel 
as if it WW money thrown away to buy them. The child 
sees nothing but the big .Bible, perhaps a volume of Ser- 
mons, an old Geography, or a few newspapers ; these con- 
stitute the library of the house, and is it any wonder that 
there is no taste for reading ? Any wonder that every as- 
sociation connected with a book, is gloomy, and almost 
painful? Now the library of the Sabbath School meets 
this very difficulty ; it furnishes reading suited to the 
child's capacity, deepens the impression by cuts and 
pictures, and creates, gradually, in him, a confidence that 
even he can master the contents of a book ; and when 
this is once done, the child has acquired a taste for read- 
ing. This acquisition, I hardly need say, will be a trea- 
sure to him. The happiness, the respectability, and I had 
almost said, the salvation of a child, are near being in- 
sured, when once he has acquired a decided taste for read- 
ing. Every Library should be selected with this in view. 
(b) It wiil supply those loith books who othertcise wndd 

ever have them. 
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I speak not of those destitute parts of the world, such 
as new, settlements, and nations emerging from heathen- 
ism , where a book is a rarity, but of our most favoured 
portions of pountry. Every parish and every school will 
contain families too poor, or too ignorant, or too parsimo- 
nious, to procure books for their children. Thousands and 
thousands are now reading the books of the Sabbath 
School, who would otherwise be entirely destitute. A 
Library owned by a Sabbath School, answers almost at 
good a purpose as having each family own it ; and in cases 
wbere filth and ignorance prevail, even better. It carries 
light to all, quenches the thirst of all, and goes where 
nothing else can go. 
(c) ji Library occupies the vacant hours of children. 
I have already said so much on the importance of JiaJnts^ 
that I am almost afraid to use the word again : and yet 
when the question comes, what shall be done with (he 
leisure moments, and fragments of time, which the chil- 
dren of every family have, I cannot but again allude to it, 
and say that the habit of reading during this leisure is 
unspeakably important. Put suitable books, attractive 
bookSf into the hands of children, and they will, insensi- 
bly to themselves, form the habit of occupying these sea- 
sons with reading. These habits will abide through life, 
and will be an increasing blessing, 
(d.) A Library toill create taste and draw out genius. 
All who remember their childhood, and who does not 
remember it, can look back, and see that this or that bias 
was given to their character ; this and that lasting impres- 
sion was made by such and such books which they read. 
A few years ago, and the reading for children was of the 
most preposterous kind ; the most unreal scenes, the most 
foolish stories, the most frightful inventions were the com- 
panions of the nursery. These made impressions which 
lasted through life. Thanks be to God, this rubbish and 
trash is passing away. Minds of the first order are now 
engaged in preparing books iox the young. Genius feels 
honoured, in being allowed to cater for the mind, destined 
to be immortal, when it commences its existence. An(^ 
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though we have accounts of ministers and missionaries 
who have been raised up in the Sabbath School, yet I do 
not believe these are all who have become great and good 
by means of this ins^tution. And I believe there are QTinds 
forming there, and taste creating there, and genius grow- 
ing there, wbich will hereafter wield the pen, and pour out 
the thought which will affect the earth. It is not to be a 
long time before the taste, the literature, and the genius 
oflhe earth, will be,*toagreat degree, nurtured in the 
Sabbath School. The Libraries will help to do the work. 

(e.) A Library loiU r^ne and elevate the intercourse &e- 
tween parents artd children^ and between the chtldreo. them' 
selves. 

Much that is foolish, and much that is vulgar, in the in- 
tercourse between families, and between children, arises 
from the vacuity of the mind. They have no ideas, nothing 
to talk about. Not so when that family have access to a 
Library, and once acquire the habit of reading. The con- 
versation among children is soon perceived to be more re- 
fined ; the intercourse between the parents and tha chil- 
dren is gradually softened, more gentle, and more amiable 
There is a tendency in books to refine and soften charac- 
ter, which is irresistible. A vulgar man, either in wordt 
or in thoughts, cannot be a man who reads. How man} 
hints will parents receive from these books which the} 
will gradually incorporate into their system of famil} 
management ! how many rebukes will they receive, with< 
out the mortification usually connected with reproofii} 
how many impressions will they receive* which will gra- 
dually but certunly modify their character ; And how 
many impressions, (for it must be remembered thai it !■ 
impressions which form the character of children) will ehil- 
dren receive from these books, which will make them 
more kind and dutiful at home, more docile and modMC 
abroad, more free from that boisterous impudence whicli 
is ao common an attendant upon a bad education 1 Every 
family circle into which the books of the Sabbath School 
Library are admitted, will be softened and refined. Oi 
this, from what 1 have seen, I have not a doubt. 
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(f) The IXbrary will aUach the tcholar^ to the school. 
Every human mind wants something towards which it 

can look forward. If the child has nothing else to do, but 
to go and recite his lesson and hear the remarks of his 
teacher, he will soon become weary. But he looks for- 
ward. At the close of the next Sabbath, he will receive a 
new book. It is his property, intrusted solely to him for 
a whole fortnight. The trust is pleasant The prospect 
of pleasure to be derived from reading is cheering ; the 
cariosity awakened as to the book which he will receive, 
is a stimulus. But in addition to this, he knows that his 
parents are delighted with the books; his home is render- 
ed more pleasant, new books will be added every year, 
and shortly he will have a larger book, and then a larger, 
till he has read them all. and is master of all they contain. 
These pleasures, those hopes, this stimulus, will hold the 
child to the Sabbath School, year after year, till the great 
design of the system has been realized in his case. 

(g) The Library will do good when nothing eUe can. 
You know of a family in which profaneness. for example, 

is indulged ; you cannot yourselt reprove it successfully ; 
you cannot send the tract which will meet the case. Sus- 
picion would awake. But you can aid the child to select 
and encourage him to read aloud at home, the book which 
will be a mirror in which that family may see their likeness. 
So of intemperance, or of any other known sin. There 
are books prepared to meet all these caaes ; and they are 
so well aimed that they will hit the game. Many a family 
have been drawn to the house of God, and have become 
penniment worshippers, in consequence of the arrows 
wbick they received from these books. The child, witb 
liM sling and the stone from the brook, has been made tc 
do what a sword could not The heart arrays itself when- 
ever you reprove it^ the pride rises up whenever you trj 
to persuade men to do directly the contrary to what they 
are doing ; but when the pages of a little book speak, this 
pride and vanity are not aroused. The conscience can 
awake and speak, because the passions do not raise their 
stormy voice and drown her admonitions. 
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(h) lUe Library is a poteerfid means of converting the soul, 
tmd building it up in holiness. 

There are, probably, but few families which do not con- 
tain more or less, who have no evidence of having passed 
from death unto life ; and there are few families in which 
the books of the Sabbath School Library are not read. By 
this means, old and deep impressions have frequently been 
revived ; new convictions have been awakened, new fears 
created, till the soul has arisen, like the prodigal, and gone 
to Its father for bread. If these books do not directly lead 
the soul to God, they frequently do it by leading to the 
house of God or to a conversation with some faithful friend* 
such as the teacher, or to the word of God and prayer, till 
it is finally brought into the fold of Christ. I suppose half 
a volume might now be written containing authentic ac- 
counts of the good done to the souls of men, by means of 
Libraries, and doubtless the day of judgment will reveal 
thousands more. But in the waste places of Zion, where 
the sound of the ' church-going bell* is never heard, how 
has the aching heart of the widowed mother been made to 
rejoice, when her smiling boy returned through the little 
foot-path of the forest from the distant school, bringing the 
book which some sanctified, gifted mind has penned, and 
which will aid her in growing in holiness, and in guiding 
her i)abes to the Lamb of God ! Her child shall receive 
impressions from these books, which will make him a staff 
and a comfort in the evening of her days ; and these books 
will leave impressions on the minds of all the family which 
will abide for ever. 

These, in short, are some of the most obvious benefits of 
the Sabbath School Library, which, in my view, render it 
absolutely indlspensible to the success of the school. Of 
course, the more complete and perfect'it is, the better it is 
adapted to the ends contemplated. 

I proceed— 

2. To speak of the selection, or ihe materials of which the 
Library should be composed. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection of a Li- 
brary ; for a book, like a companion, may make deepim- 
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pTessions on the child, and give him abias which can nerer 
be changed. Formerly it was very difficult to get books, 
■which, to any great extent, answered the purposes of a 
Juvenile Library, and men frequently undertook the selec- 
tion who were wholly ignorant of their duties. I once 
knew a Judge^ who, on being elected to the presidency of 
a Sabbath School Society, and feeling that his station re- 
quired him to be a kind of patron, actualy purchased and 
presented to the school some dozen or two of Cumming*s 
largest Geography, as the foundation of the library. Books 
are now so multiplied, that the greatest difficulty seems to 
be, to make the best selection. Some are almost destitute 
of character ; others are too indefinite ; and others, still, 
are above the comprehension of children. Two or three 
bints seem desirable here. 

(a) A Library should he steadily increased. 
This is usually done once every year ; and it ought to be 
done by the subscription- or contribution of the whole con- 
gregation with which the school is connected. Great pains 
should be taken to give every family an opportunity to 
contribute, and for these reasons ; first, the larger the in- 
crease the more valuable will the Library become, and the 
greater will be its good influence upon the school, and 
upon the whole community. All are partakers of its bene- 
fits, and all should be urged to aid in its increase ; second, 
the teachers are much encouraged and aided by an increase 
of good books. They are almost sure to find some book 
which will encourage and benefit them ; and thirdly, in 
proportion as a congregation contribute for the Library, in 
that proportion will they^take an interest in the books, will 
read them, will be careful to see that their children are re- 
gularly at school, in order to draw out books. At the return 
of every year, be sure then, to make as large a collection 
as possible to add to the Library. Get the new books as 
they are published, keep up with the times, and the school 
will feel the effects of the measure. Do not be afraid of 
asking the church and congregation for money. There ia 
no way in which they can possibly invest money by which 
they will be able receive so great returns. 
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(b) A book is none the less tcauablefbr being old. 

There is a feeling ia many, and I fear it is an increasing 
one, that all books must be considered ephemeral. Like 
almanacks, they are good for this year, and then they are 
to be laid aside. This feeling arises, in part, fjrom the 
peculiar state of things in this country, and is. perhaps, 
peculiar to this land. Every thin^ here is changid^, a year 
alters the face of every thing ; and we are in danger of 
thinking that principles, and tmfhs, and thought must all 
change and pass away. In some Libraries, consequently, 
you can hardly get a book read which has been on hand 
more than a year. What is added this year, is current ; but 
nothing else is fit to read. This impression or feeling should 
at once be corrected. A good book will be equally valuable 
(with rare exceptions) as long as the English language is 
used. Such books as came from the pens of Doddridge, 
Baxter, Edwards, and Richmond, can never decrease in 
in value or interest Who will ever hope to surpass the 
Pilgrim's Progress ? When will the time come when • Little 
Henry and his Bearer,* and * the Dairyman's Daughter,* 
will not draw tears from the eyes of the reader ? In select- 
ing a Library, do not feel, that because a book was written 
before you were bom, it is therefore destitute of interest 
or wisdom? Do not say to the child, ' Here now is a beauti- 
ful new book, just written, and one which will delight you 
greatly ;' while you say to another, as you hand him one 
of the most valuable books ever penned, ' I am sorry I have 
not a new book for you, but they are all out ; you must 
take this old one now. and I will try next time to get you 
a new and an interesting work.* Truth is imperishable ; 
and she gains nothing by coming out every few years in a 
new dress. And it seems to me that the teacher would be 
careful about making the impression that nothing can be 
valuable unless it be new, if he would only consider the 
mischiefs resulting from it. There is, of course, a fresh- 
ness about a new book which communicates itself in a de- 
gree to the reader ; but let the child be taught that a great 
and good thought is something that must live eternally, 
,.,»,^»<>yer he finds it, and that those who lived many years 
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ago, dug as deep, to say the least, as any writers of our day, 
and you will not be troubled by the constant demand for 
new books. In other words, the Library will become a 
thing not to be worn out, and every good book will become 
a permanent blessing. 

WTuU shall he Mid of toorks of fiction ; shall they he ex- 
cluded from the Sabbath School f 

A very important and a very difficult question to answer, 
and difficult, like all questions of the kind, because there 
is no great and permanent principle on which to rest the 
judgment. My reply is, that the question must be an- 
swered by the particular character of each book, and it 
can be answered in no other way. If you say that fiction 
ought in all cases to be excluded, then I ask what you say 
to the story of. Nathan to David, of the story of the good 
Samaritan by Christ, of the Pilgrim's Progress by Bunyan, 
of Parley the Porter by Hannah Moore, and amultitude of 
similar works 7 Who would wish to exclude such fictions 
as these? If on the other hand, you decide that fiction 
may be allowed, you throw open the door to such works 
as Dunallan, Lady of the Manor, by Mrs. Sherwood, and 
all the religious novels, as they are called, which the times 
have created. Great complaint has already been made that 
the books of the Sabbath School Libraries contain too 
much fiction ; that the child glances oirer the pages merely 
for the sake of the story, without getting or trying to get 
the instruction designed to be conveyed. I am fully satis- 
fied from watching children, that there are some grounds 
for this complaint, but a little care on the part of parents 
and teacheU will remedy the evil. Any book has too much 
fiction about it. when the instruction is so much covered 
up that the story only dwells upon the memory. But I 
shall be asked, is it not better to read fiction, and books 
of fiction for the sake of the story, than not to read at all ? 
Possibly it ma^ be so ; but that is not the question with ' 
us. We have not now to determine whpther we had better 
have ijwproper books or none at all; but to choose between 
proper and impro]>c'r books. A book for children and 
youth may havp no fiction, and y« t it may be so writto 
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that it will be sure to be read. I am glad to see that those 
who are preparing books for Sabbath Schools, and who 
are catering for the mind of the young, are beginning to 
take the right ground on this subject. Story will never 
be excluded from the world, nor from the religious part of 
the world ; but it should be so written as never to be mis-> 
taken for truth; and as the philosophy of our love for 
story is, that it presents human nature in some new posi- 
tion above that of poor every-day human nature, the less 
we use it in training up our Sabbath Scholars, the better. 
Tt is impossible to make it acceptable, unless you describe 
men and children as what they shotdd be, rather than what 
they really are. 

A word or two on the biographies of children which are 
so abundant. While I fully believe in the early conversion 
of children, and think I have seen many such conversions, 
I have never yet seen one that I should have dared to pub- 
lish, had the child been taken away. They certainly do 
make wrong impressions, and I have no doubt, that through 
the undesigned partialities of parental fondness, the child is 
so often drawn in more beautiful colours than justice allows. 
For example, you seldom read of one of these children, who 
had not a • large speaking eye, and beautiful, curly hair;' 
and it was with great point that two children, in different 
parts of our country asked the two following questions, — 

* Do all good children die ?' and ' do all the good little girls 
that die have beautiful curly hair?* I was once at the house 
of a friend, who said he had just received a visit from a 
gentleman and lady, and their child, and was grieved to 
see that child, uncon^monly ill-behaved, and dissobedient to 
its parents. Judge of ray surprise a few months after, to 
read a biography of that child, in which it was described 
as a paragon of all that is excellent, as having been most 
dutiful and pious for a year or two, all of which was ac- 

' companied with a steel engraved likeness, showing the 

* beautiful head of curly hair. * I do not say that the child 
was not really a convert to Christ I believe it was. But 
I as fully believe that if an impartial stranger had drawa 
^n the memoir, much, if not at all, that now interests, 
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^rould "be gone. Tliis is trae of much that is given in thn 
slrapo of biography of children. The little reader is led to 
feel thatall gt)od children must die while children, and that 
none but very beautiful children become good. The fol- 
lowing is the testimony of a child nine years of age. " She 
was very little acquainted -with religious story books ; in 
fact her mind hcd imbibed a love for the Holy Scriptures, 
which rendered such auxiliaries quite unnecessary: at six 
years old she read the Scriptures with references, and de- 
voted to that all her leisure moments. She kept a Bible 
always under her pillow, that she might read it in the 
morn.ng before she dressed; and when her parents hap- 
pened to spend an evening from home, she always request- 
ed to have a candle in the parlour for the purpose of read- 
ing in preference to playing in the nursery with her bro- 
ther and sister. A Christian friend brought her one day 
• Janeway's Token for Children,' a beautiful collection of 
narratives, detailing the happy deaths and extraordinary 
experience of very young children. She had not read long, 
when she laid down the book with a look of some perplex- 
ity, and sat still, evidently deeply engaged in thinking : 
her mother at length inquired how she liked the hew book. 
She answered, * I like it, and yet I don't like it' When 
asked to explain, she said it was very interesting indeed, 
and very useful tot parents to read, because it would en- 
courage them to begin religious instruction early ; ' but I 
don't think it fit for children.' • Why so?' her mother 
inquired ; she said, * she thought it calculated to teach 
children to talk like parrots, and say fine things which 
they did not feel. I know I will not read it any longer, 
for fear I would soon not know whether I was thinking my 
own thoughts, or only trying to persuade myself that I teas 
one of ike toonderfid little children.* " 

While, then, I would neither condemn nor exclude bio- 
graphies of children from the Library, 1 would beg those 
who write them, to do it with care; and those who put 
them into the hands of the child, to be careful to make the 
impression that the imitation of the feelings and character 
described, is not at all desirable. 
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3. 2%e beft method of using the Library, in order to make 
it useful. 

So far as the duties of the Librarian are concerned, and 
they are so important that he should be excused from all 
other duties, they should be executed with great dispatch, 
promptness, accuracy, nad silence. Were I a Librarian, I 
should unhesitatingly adopt the plan indented in Albany, 
and now used there.'and in the city of Boston. For sim- 
plicity, dispatch, silence, and economy of the time of 
teachers I have seen nothing equal to this. 

In wsing books, children commit two errors. They do 
not fully and thoroughly understand the book which they 
return, and they are anxious to take out large books, those 
which are above their comprehension. To remedy these is 
the duty of the teacher. And so far as his tijne and cir- 
cumstances would permit, it would be most desirable for 
him to be acquainted with the books, aud have a short ex- 
amination of each scholar as he returns his book. Does he 
understand the general scope of the book ? Does he under- 
stand all the words used in it ? Does he understand its 
moral bearings, and in any measure feel them ? Perhaps 
the book was designed to show the effects of falsehood. 
Does he see and feel the truths T By this examination, you 
can aid him by fixing, deepening impressions upon his 
heart and conscience. You can give variety to your in- 
structions, you can throw light and thought into the mind' 
through new channels. By all means advise with, and for 
your class, as to the books which they had better read, not 
permitting them to take those which are above their com- 
prehension, and not permitting them to take them faster 
than they read and understand. Encourage the children to 
read the books to their parents ; and if they can give you 
a good account of the influence of the book in the family, 
do not be backward in manifesting your approbation. The 
teacher will need to use the books himself, not merely for 
his own benefit, but as an ej^araple to his class. Give them 
an account of what you read, as a specimen of what you 
want them to do. 

• Sec Sunday School Jovirnal, November 4, 18^5. 
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There is a principle in human nature, to which I wish 
here to make a hrief allusion. The reader can probably 
remember how, when a child, he listened to his mother or 
father as he took him up on his knee and told him the 
simple stories of the Bible, such as the murder of Abel, 
the flood, the story of Joseph, of Mooes, of Samuel, of 
DaTid, and of Christ How interesting ! And my reader 
will remember too, that when he became able to read those 
stories for himself, how much more he was interested than 
if he had never heard any thing about them before ! The 
reason is, we love to have our knowledge of any particu- 
lar thing increased ; we derive more pleasure in getting a 
new thought or new light upon what we have already ob- 
tained some knowledge, than we do in getting the same 
thought or light upon a subject of which we know nothing. 
I need not stop to analyse the feeling. Perhaps it may be 
traced back to pride, as there is undoubtedly a pain in first 
contemplating a subject of which we are entirely ignorant. 
I throw out this hint that the teacher may seize upon it, 
and make it of some use • nay, it may be made of great use. 
If io your power, give the child some account of thfi book 
before he reads it, of the subject of which it treats. Is not 
this nature ? Does not the mother tell her child the name, 
the residence, and something of the character and habits, 
of the visitor whom she expects, and in whom she wishes 
to interest her child ? Do you not enjoy a book more, 
about which you have heard remarks, and of which you 
have obtained some little knowledge previously to read- 
ing 1 Bear it in mind then, that our Interest in any thing 
is increased, when we are conscious that we already know 
something about that subject. In talking with children, 
allow to them all the knowledge which they do possess, 
and let thorn feel that all that they obtain is only an ad- 
dition to their stock. I must turn from the Library to 
one or two other points. 

The teacher will find it very beneficial now and then to 

invite his class to his house. These interviews may hp 

rather more social than on the Sabbath, but still. I would 

have them maintain the character of religious meetings 

9 
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They should in no sense be considered in the light of a 
reward. Their obj ect should be the increase of the teach- 
er's means of doing good, of gaining their confidence and 
goodwill. The question has sometimes been asked me 
by teachers, why they may not take their class home, and 
instruct them by themselves ; that it would free them from 
interruptions, and they could advance faster and more 
pleasantly. My reply is three-fold ; first, that though it 
might be for the good of your particular class, yet it would 
not be for the good of the whole schoo I. All teachers are 
not qualified to take this independent course, they need 
the influence and stimulus of others, that they may move 
along with the rest. . Secondly, that the teacher is never 
to ask what would be most pleasant^ but what is most use- 
ful. All experiments in education has been tried, from 
that of having a tutor or half a dozen tutors shut up with 
a single child, to that of having a tliousand pupils brought 
together at the university. The result is, that the mind is 
best educated in contact with other minds ; it is stimula- 
ted, quickened, cheered, and strengthened. I cannot 
doubt but a hundred scholars brought together and pro- 
perly taught, will do better than the same number divided 
into ten classes, and taught separately. Thirdly, that the 
checks and interruptions in the school-room are a part of 
the mental and moral discipline of the school, such as 
they must meet with at every step through life, and such 
as they should be trained to expect from childhood. The 
teacher, then, who feels like with-drawing his class, and 
feels that it would \>e more pleasant to be separated from 
the school, will recollect that in doing it, he must, to a 
▼ery great extent, set aside the interests of the school. 

The last hint which I wish to gire in this chapter is, 
that the teacher should try to make it a part of his means of 
usefulness toinereaae the usefulness and influence of his 
Pastor. 

It is easy for the teachers to ruin the influence of the 
Pastor upon the Sarbbath School ; and I am sorry to say 
that I know of a few instances in which they hare efFee- 
^dlly done this. The Pastor is shut out, as if the schoo) 
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vrere Altogether in other hands, and as if there were dangef 
of fais usurping power, were it possible. By a refined, 
but sure process, he is cut off from all sympathy with the 
school. When he goe^ in, he is treated like a stranger, 
and the consequenceis, he does not often go there. Just 
the reverse of this -should be the course parsued. This 
school is his flock, and the teachers are his helpers in in- 
structing and feeding that flock. You should, therefore, 
be very careful not to destroy or weaken the sympathy 
between your Pastor and the school. It need not be done, 
and it never toilli be. done, unless by design. You must 
remember that he is preaching for •your, mind, and the 
mind of the most intelligent and gifted in the congregation. 
Instead, therefore, of finding fault and complaining that he 
does not adapt every sermon to the capacity of children, 
you must take^ the thoughts of that discourse, and in 
simple language give them to your class. Instead of stand- 
ing off, and feeling that you occupy one field and your 
minister another, encourage him to visit the school as often 
as he possibly can. to examine your classes, and to talk to 
and with the children. Make him acquainted with the 
particular traits of character which you discover in differ- 
ent individuals, that he may know how to drop a word 
now and then, which will be *' as a nail in a sure place." 
Strive to make the children love and and respect the office 
of the minister, not for the sake of the poor "dust and 
ashes that now fills it. but for the i^ake of having the ad- 
monitions, the instructions, and th^if prayers, of the m nis* 
ter fall with more weight In anott ~r place I shall sp«M k 
of Ma duties ; but I cannot forbear to urge upon the teachers 
the necessity of making youi mtn' :i«r happy in you^r 
circle, happy in youra-jhool, Jhppj in your confiden e 
amd love. It will all be returned to you ■ /or (nrhile there 
18 n'o man who ^oiore needs you- respect, -nd love, than 
your minister, there is no heart which will more appreci- 
ate these, nor more quickly and warmly reciproeace them. 
He relies upon his teachers more than on any others, per- 
haps all others, for aid, sympathy, and love ; let him never 
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be chilled, by finding he ib leaning upon a reed ^rhich will 
pierce his very heart with sorrows. 



CHAPTER VI. 

▲OQUIRINQ INFORRMATION IN ORDER TO TEACH; 

The teacher Who enters upon the duties of his station for 
the first time, is often, if not usually, at a loss what and 
how to do. He knows in general, that a particular lesson 
is to be taught, but he has no way of coming at it. He feels 
his wants, but can neither describe nor supply them. How 
much would he value a friend who had been over all the 
ground, and felt his way out through the dark, who could 
now give him just the information needed 1 Sometimes it 
is a great relief even to hare a friend to aid him in the ex- 
amination of a single lesson. Let me endeavour to give 
you some hints which will, I trust, aid you to stand on 
that firm ground on which you can help yourself. 

1. Make the Bible your coruiant study. 

The Bible is the great storehouse of light and knowledge 
on spiritual subjects. Other Books are the ladders and 
the scaflfolding; this is the temple of truth. The rules 
which many give for the study of the Bible seem to me 
too frequently to overlook one grand characteristic of the 
word of Ood; vi«., that as it required su|^ernatural aid to 
write it, so it does also to understand it. The Spirit which 
dictated it i» necessary to understand-it ; and the Bible 
cannot be understood, and its true spirit apprehended, 
except by the mind which is led and sanctified by the spirit 
of God. You must have the aid of this Spirit or you open 
the word of God in vain. The letter killeth : The Spirit 
oaly maketh alive. In all your attempts, then, to under- 
stand the Bible, be sure to invoke the aid of Heaven. A-sk 
that in God*8 light, you may see light. Some look upon 
the Bihjle as a garden of spices, in which you may walk, 
and at your leisure pluck the flowers, and gather the fruits 
of the Eden of God. But this does not accord with my 
experience. I have found it more Kke a mine, in which 
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you must dig and labour, the wealth of which is not to be 
obtained without labour : a mine rich in gold and precious 
things, but it must be wrought day and night in order to 
produce thf m. You must have times and rules marked 
out. in which and by which you will dig this mine, re- 
membering, that all you bring out will be your own, and 
will be invaluable to you as a teacher. 

In studying the Bible with a view to teach, you have a 
great advantage over other teachers of religion. A minister 
of the Gospel has to meet hearers who are, not unlikely, 
full of their own opinions, full of pride of intellect, full of 
prejudices, and full of the creations of their own imagina- 
tions: they come to hear, demanding their taste to be 
pleased and gratified, that their preconceived opinions be 
met, their strong points enforced, their criticisms all al- 
lowed, and after all these demands are met, if perfectly 
convenient to apply some little part to themselves, they 
will do it. Consequently, the preacher has to arm himself- 
at all points, prepare himself to meet objections in every 
possible shape, whether clothed in language, or only con- 
ceived in thoughts. Not so with the Sabbath School 
teacher. He has to fit himself only to teach tmiht not to 
meet error, in its ten thousand shapes and forms. He 
need not study to see what a portion of the Bible may 
possibly be made to mean, but what it does mean ; not 
what a perverted taste and a corrupted heart may make it 
mean, but simply what is its meaning. It is never well, 
nor is it necessary for him to make any other inquiry, nor 
to make any suggestions, except the real and true import 
of the lesson under consideration. Do not get the children 
in the habit of feeling wise to pry and inquire and cavil 
and conjecture about new meanings. This is not teaching : 
it is spoiling through vain philosophy. Keep it ever in 
your mind also, that the Bible has one grand ei d, and only 
one ; viz., the single purpose of recovering men from the 
ruins of sin, by the death and meditation of the Son of Ood. 
From this purpose it never wanders. All the emblems and 
figuies look to this. To this all the prophets point, and 
fitiind like so many stars, ushering in the King of dav 
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There is no book, no history, no chapter or portion of the 
Bible, that does not keep this great end in view. This is 
the key that unlocks all the dealings of Ood, all that mys. 
tery which lay hid in God alone, till the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ The question is not, what is the simple 
meaning of each portion, were it a separated rerelatioa 
from God ; but what does it mean as a part of that great 
system of truth which opens the character of God, as deal- 
ing with a race of sinners, whom he is reconciling to him- 
self, by a- method new and astonishing in the eyes of the 
unirerse. I dwell upon this the more, because I hare seen 
teachers too frequently conning over a lesson, which was 
to them dry, and almost without unmeaning, but which 
would haye been full of interest on the plan now suggested. 
" No Scripture is of private iifterpretation :** t. e. as I 
imderstand it, the different parts of the Bible are not to 
be interpreted standing alone, but in connexion with other 
parts, and with reference to the whole. If you take one 
ray of the rainbow and call it light, you may say that light 
is red, or green, or orange : but if you look at each ray in 
connection with all the rest, you will say that light is not 
one of these, but consists in the combination of the whole* 
Most of the parables will teach error, unless you keep this 
in view : and always bear in mind that a parable is not 
explained by " crumbling it in pieces," but by keeping it 
together and examining it as a whole. Do not be afraid 
of knowing too much about the Bible, of making it too ex- 
clusively the great schoolmaster which is to fit you to in- 
struct your class.* 

2. Strive to acquire great and comprehensive views of the 
character and government of God. 

All that pertains to the character of Ood is elevating, 
ennobling, enlightening, and purifying to the soul. It is 
about him and his government that you are to instruct. 
The picture which you form in the young mind of his 
character, and the impressions you give of his government, 

« The hints given in Cbap. IX. of the Student's Manaal on the 
inner ofstudifing th« Bible, contain all that my experience suggests 
nresent. 
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will probably abide througnilife, and shape the destiny of 
tli« soul in eternity. Suppose you are a skilful mechanic. 
Tuu have a large establishment, furnaces for caBting. 
engines for working all manner of iron and brass. The 
design of the establishment is to manufacture steam- 
engines. You have no workmen, but are mow about to 
introduce a number whom you hare to instruct. Some 
are to do the castings ; some to make the small wheels; 
some the nuts and screws ; some to polish, &;c. You wish 
to teach them to do every part with great perfection. The 
question now is, ought you not to have a perfect and r clear 
understanding of all this machinery a* <» whole J Ought you 
not to know where every wheel is to go, how it is to play> 
wha-t power to sustain. Must you not know what rela- 
tion each part bears to the other parts, and to the whole ? 
This must be so. And you are not fit to superintend such 
a shop, unless you have all this comprehensive knowledge. 
Stippose one workman insists that Ms wheel is the most 
important, and that upon it all depends. Another says 
his wheel is of no consequence, and it may be left out, or 
poorly made. Another insists that the great balance-wheel 
is of no kind of use but to consume power to keep it in 
motion. Are these correct ? Do you not need a know- 
ledge of the whole, so that at a single glance you may know 
the relative importance of each part. 

Now the great mistake Of errorists and bigoted people is, 
that all have some particular wheel at which they work, 
and insist upon it that this wheel is the most important in 
the whole engine, if indeed it do not constitute the engine 
itself 1 It were easy to give illustrations ; but I fear they 
-would be so plain that they would create sensitiveness, 
and thus defeat the very otgect which I have in view. We 
grant that every wheel is essential, and may not be left 
out; but it must be obvious-to all, that some are very small, 
and it is as imwise to say that they are the whole machine, 
as it would be to insist tfiat they might be entirely left out. 

The Teacher ought to know who wrote the Bible, the 
character which the Holy Spirit made use of in writing 
each part, the circumstances which modified this or th- 
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character and event. He slrould know how and why a 
particular part of the revelation of God came to be given 
when it was given. He should understand that the word of 
God is not a collection of little histories, of dark and figu- 
ative prophecy ings, of gatherings of poetry, and scraps and 
hints concerning the character of God ; he must look at 
it as a whole, understand it as a whole ; and while he must 
of necessity take it in portions to teach the class, just as 
the mechanist would put one wheel into the hands of one 
man, he himself must be able to understand where that 
portion belongs, and what part of the revelation of God.it 
occupies. 

One of ray valued correspondents writes, and ui^s me 
to prepare a course of simple lessons which shall give the 
child a bird's-eye view of the whole subject of revelation, 
holding up Christ as the Alpha and Omega, " of whom 
wrote all the prophets, of whom the types, and shadows, 
and ceremonies of the Mosaic economy spoke, that this 
grand, controlin*;, amazing subject, may be earnestly aqd 
mildly placed before the childrens' attention^ in a simple 
and unique manner." But can such a bird's-eye view be 
glv^n to the child, when our teacher's, for the most 
part, are wholly ignorant of it themselves ? Such a course 
of lessond would do great good, and I hope some able pen 
will present it shortly; but the point which I now wish to 
press is. Chat the teachers should have these wide compre- 
hensive views ; and they may rest assured that they will 
be continually walking in the dark, unless they do have 
them. Such views will always add to your own comfort while 
teaching, or while reading any particular portion of the 
Bible. Every part will seem to harmonize with other parts, 
and illustrate them. Every ray of light will aid you, not 
merely in seeing what you are now studying, but will be 
equally useful for all other parts. There is a fulness^ an 
apparent greatness and richness about the preaching and 
the prayers of some ministers, which add a charm to their 
instructions : perhaps it may be attributed rather to the 
kind of sJtudy here recommended than to any one thing 
besides. These enlarged views cannot be acquired at once. 
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tTiey cannot be obtained •without meditation and thought, 
and frequent comparisons of the word of Ood with itself : 
but they can be obtained by every teacher. Let them not 
shrink from study, from meditation, from thought. They 
cannot be fitted to teach the word of God without these. 
They will be superficial, lean, cold, or hot, accordin*,' to 
their feelings. 

3. Opta/in olbab and definitb view$ of all you intend 
to teach. 

Set it down as almost invariably true, that the mind 
which conceives clearly, can make any other mind see 
and feel its conceptions. Some men are called deep men ; 
but it is generally, as Robert Hall says, •* because when 
they dive so deep they bring up nothing but mud. *' When 
you hear a man talk, or when you follow his pen, and find 
yourself puzzled to know what he means, and when you 
hear him frequently begging " not to be misunderstood,'* 
you may be sure he is foggy in his own mind. A clear 
mind is under no apprehension of being misunderstood. 
It cannot well be m isunderstood. If you cannot clearly see 
the thought which you wish to convey to the child, do no* 
make the attempt to convey it. The child will at once be 
puzzled and though he cannot tell what the difficulty is. 
he will feel it. It will therefore be best to study your 
lesson in the manner, and in the order, in which you pro- 
pose to teach it. You will then be going over the ground in 
the same path, and will be more likely to see it clearly. 
Every thought should be so plain in your own mind, that 
you have no fear of not being able to make the child un- 
derstand it. 

You will find it of immense advantage also, to have ac- 
curate knowledge of dates and places. You ought to be 
perfectly at home in the Geography of the Bible. Feliy 
NefT tells us, that he found that when he came to introduce 
some simple maps among his people who are scattered up 
and down the Alps, it gave them a more definite ide» of 
places than they had before. They felt more interest in 
reading the Bible, more interest in sending the Gospel to 
the places pointed out on the maps; and that it put anew 
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face on things among them. This is good philosophy. 
The human mind demands to know dates and places ; and 
God has adapted his revelation to this demand, by giving 
it at particular times, at different places, and has thus put 
it into our powei to locate all thatis described in his book. 
Tbere isnot-scarcely any part of the Bible which is not 
rendered more interesting by a definite knowledge of the 
geography of the country. Let any one, for example, open 
the Psalms and read, " as the hills are round about Jeru^ 
saiem, so the Lord is about those that fear him," and then 
let him look at the map of Jerusalem, and see the cluster- 
ing hills all around it, defending it from storms, from 
winds, and from war, and he will see the beauty and force 
of the comparison. Take a plain case. How often, has 
the sneer of Tom Pain about the parentage of Melchizadec 
been repeated ! And the Christian, when gravely asked to 
point out who his parents were, has found himself in a kind 
of maze, almost wondering what kind of a being he must 
hare been, to have been born "without father or mother!" 
Now if you accustom yourself to obtain clear and definite 
views of all that you study, all such shadows will be gone. 
The argument of the Apostle is this: the priesthood of 
Aaron was not designed to be permanent; Christ was 
perdicted to be a priest after the order of Melchizadec, 
and not after the order of Aaron. Now we know nothing 
about the genealogy of Melchizadec, not even who his 
parents were, (not meaning that he had none 1) of course, 
if Christ was to resemble him, he also would spring from 
some other tribe than that of Levi, since his priesthood 
would continue for ever. Nothing can be more simple, and 
definite, and clear. 

4. In preparing yourse^ to teach, he sure to get illtutra- 
tiong which shall he clear and interesting. 

This is one great perfection of all teaching. It makes 
the subject clear, it impresses it on the memory where it 
abides,and it leaves pleasant associations in the mind. This 
was ChTist*s method of teaching. He took the lily the grass, 
the tree, the sower, the net, any thing and every thing on 
which the eye rested, and pressed it into the service of il- 
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lustrating, adorning, and enforcing troth. Almost every 
event will aid you, and every paper you read, and every 
day you live, will add to your stock. The anxious and at- 
tentive teacher will seize upon any event, and make it aid 
liim in- his work. I give you an example, A teacher was 
trying to show a little girl that she did not love God. The 
child could not see it, or would not admit it. The subject 
was apparently dropped, and suffered to fade from the 
memory of the child. After conversing with others on 
other points, asking here and there a question, the teacher 
again turned to the child. 

** Maria, how long has your father been gone ?" 

*• Seven months last week, on Thursday." 

•• Do you know, the reason now, why you mentioned 
the very day, Thursday?" 

• • Yes, because he said he would try to be at home in just 
nine months to a day, that's one reason ; and the other, 
because it seems so long since he went." 

" Does he write often ?" 

•* He writes to mother every week, and to Sarah and me 
once every month. We have seven long letters of our own,.' ' 

'* Do you know when to expi»< t your letter ?" 

*' Oh! yes, the last Thursday in every month, and Sarah 
and I always run to the top of Janner's hill to watch the 
stage, and sometimes wait there an hour or two before we 
see it come in sight. And when it does come, then we 
hurry off to the Post-office, and hurry Mrs. Meggs for 
the letter, and then run all the way home to have mother 
read it aloud. Oh ! we are so glad !" 

•' I should think by what you say that you are very fond 
of your father." 

*• Indeed we are. Miss B.; and when father comes home, 
because he will come in the eastern stage, and in the night, 
we are going to sit up till almost midnight to see him. It 
will be a great time with us all !" 

" Maria, I am glad to see that you love your father. He 
is worthy of your love. You have answered my questions 
▼ery frankly. Will you answer me one more as frankly ?" 

•' Yes, I will" 
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•* Well, can you not now see that you do not love God? 
He writes letters to you in this book ; you do not feel so. 
eager to read them as you do those from your earthl y f ath e r. 
He offers to meet you and converse with you. Instead o r 
sitting up till midnight to meet him, la it not a task for you 
to meet him in prayer at all? You say your father has 1 >e >n 
gone seven months, and you want him to come back. Go'l 
has been alraent from you, ray dear child, much longer ; 
do you feel as anxious to have him return and to see his 
face ? It ou know, too, that God is more worthy and de- 
serving of love than any human father, has done and is 
doing thousand of times more for you, and oflTers to do a 
thousands times more for you, than any human being can. 
Do you leve him accordingly. Do you now say, Martha, 
that you love God?" 

•• Oh ! no. Miss B. ,** said the child, with her eyes stream- 
ing with tears. 

All great principles of religion ought to be illustrated, as 
far as is practicable, by examples from Scripture. This was 
Christ's method. He taught the sovereignty of God so 
clearly, that '* they were filled with indignation," and ho^ 
did he do it? By telling his hearers that in the. days of 
Elisha there were many lepers in Israel; but God in his 
sovereignty, left them all, and healed none. exceptNaaman 
the Syrian. There were many suffering widows m Israel 
duringthefamine.butGodinhic sovereignty reiiCT-'dnone, 
except one poor woman in a distant heathen village I All 
the teaching in the world could not ankr thi: plain.T; and 
every illustra-tion of Scripture gives the child the habit of 
inquiring what great principle the variouc examples and 
incidents of the Bible are designed to illustrate. A* an 
example of this kind of teaching, I cannot but recommen « 
you to read the beautiful account of his little daughte-. , who 
died at the age of four and a half years, which Thomas Scott 
gives, in a few pages inserted at the close of the Memo 
of his Life. " On my return home one evening, my wife 
told me that her daughter had behaved very ill, and been 
so rebellious and obstinate, that she had been constrained 
to correct her. In consequence 1 took her between my 
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knees and began to talk to her. I told her she had often 
heard that she was a sinner against God ; that sin was • 
breaking the commandments of God ; that he had com- 
manded her to honour and obey her father and mother ; 
but that she had disobeyed her mother, and thus sinned 
against God, and made him angry at her, far more angry 
than'her mother had been ; that she had also often heard 
that she must have a new heart or disposition ; that if her 
heart or disposition were not wicked, she would not thus , 
want a new one ; but that her obstinate, rebellious co«- 
duct to her mother (with some other instances which I 
mentioned) showed that her heart was wicked ; that she 
therefore wanted both forgiveness of sins, and a new heart, 
without which she could not be happy in another world 
after death. I went on to talk with her, in language suited 
to her age, concerning the love, and mercy, and grace of 
Christ, in a manner which I cannot particularly describe; 
but my heart was much engaged, find out of the abundance of 
my heart my mmth spoke; and I concluded with pressing it 
upon her constantly to pray to Jesus Christ to forgive her 
sins ; to give her a new heart, and not to let her die till he 
had indeed done so. 

•' I have good ground to believe that from that time to 
her death, no day passed in which she did not, alone, 
more than once, and with apparent earnestness, pray to 
Jesus Christ to this eflFect ; adding petitions for her father, 
mother, and brothers, and for her nurse, to whom she was 
much attached. At times we overh eard her in her little 
room to which she used to retire ; and on some occasions 
her prayers were accompanied with sobs and tears. Once 
she was guilty of an untruth ; and I reasoned and expos- 
tulated with her on the wickedness of lying. I almost 
seem nOw to hear her subsequent confessions in her retire- 
ments, her cries for forgiveness, her prayers for a new 
and a better heart, and that ' she might not die before her 
new heart came.* In short, there was every thing, in 
miniature, which 1 ever witnessed or read of in an adult 
penitent ; and certainly there were fruits meet for repent- 
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anee, foT nothing reprehensible afterward occurred in her 
conduct." 

One great use of familiar illustrations, in addition to 
that of explaining a principle is, that they aid you in en- 
forcing truth upon the conscience. The youngest child 
will be careful not to take any truth home to his own con* 
science any further than it is pressed there by his teacher 
and the teacher will not do this with any effect, if he does 
not first apply it to his own conscience. Children think 
and talk in figures and in natural illustrations. The 
parents of some children in Wales, on one stormy sabbath, 
were gone to their place of worship, and the children, all 
under eight years of age, were left alone. They spent 
their time in what they there call, an Infant's prayer- 
meeting. Among other simple expressions made use of 
in their little prayers, was the prayer that "God Almighty 
would rock them in his own cradle." I have known teach- 
ers aided in enforcing the truths contained in their lessons 
by a selection of one or more of the anecdotes of White- 
cross's Pleasing Expositor. 

5. Remember that the teacher must ttudy to furnish new 
thoughts, as weU as engorge impressions already received. 

The process of acquiring new thoughts, and of storing 
the mind with new materials, will be tedious, or pleasant, 
according to your habits and circumstances. Application 
of the mind under any circumstances is no eas^ matter ; 
but under some, it is peculiarly unpleasant. To show 
clearly what I mean, let me briefly state a few marks of 
difference between Sabbath School teachers who live in 
the city, and those who live in the country ; for all who 
have noticed the difference, must have seen that it is very 
striking. 

The mind in the city is awake, susceptible, and ready 
to receive any impression which is desired ; but the waves 
roll on, and the next tide washes it all away. The river run 
so rapidly that it cannot be salted. The mind will receive 
but will not retain impressions. In the country, there 
is nothing to efface impressions ; but the difficulty is, to 
-^ake them. The mind seems to receive impressions 
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most slowly when the most calm. la the city, ure are in 
danger of carryiDg our business-habits into every thing* 
religion as well as other things. We take up religion* 
teaching, doing good, just as we go to the bank, when the 
hour is come. It is no self-denial to do the business per- 
taining to religion. In the country, the danger is of not 
doing it all. In the city, we are in danger of doing every 
thing superficially, of making; our feelings the standard of 
duty ; in the country, we are in danger of sleeping away 
life for the want of feeling. In the city, we are in danger 
of acting too hastily ; in the country, of not acting at all, 
or at least not soon enough. In the city, we trust that our 
Christian character will stand the test of the Judgment, 
because we do so many good things ; in the country, we 
trust it will stand the test, because we do so few things 
that are bad. In the city, we seize upon floating inform- 
ation, and make men and passing events our books ; in 
the country, we read and think more, but are a great 
while In coming to results. In the city, we go by the 
fashions, the public voice, and the opinions of others; iu 
the country, we go by self-interest, and are little affected 
by what is passing without ourselves. In the one case, 
the fire seems to kindle quick, bnt wants kindling often ; 
in the other, it bums longer, but it is harder to kindle. If 
in the city we think less, it is true we think quicker, and 
we are somewhat excusable for not having thoughts 
abide, because there is so much to efface them ; if in the 
country we think more, it is partly owing to the fact, 
that the mind must turn to itself for employment and 
amusement. In the one case, the teacher will need to 
go to books for ideas and thoughts, and will need to study 
longer for new thoughts ; in the other, he will ne^d to go 
often to books, to give him correct views, definite views, 
and to recall thoughts and impressioilP which are con- 
stantly fading awa)r. In the one case, imagination and 
sprightliness will be in danger of being neglected ; in the 
other, clear and definite views will be wanting. Whether, 
therefore, the teacher has the habits of the city or of the 
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country, he will have deficieneies which nothing but the 
obtaining new thoughts from books will supply. 

Some teachers fill the heads of their classes with word«, 
instead of thoughts. In every lesson, which you study 
with a view of teaching, you will need to ask yourself, 
what have I, and what have the children under my carp, 
to do with this passage 1 How am I to expkin this and 
that expression ) How illustrate this and that truth con- 
tained in the lesson 1 What new thoughts (thoughts which 
I wish them to remember as long as they live) shall I 
communicate in connexion with this lesson ? How shall I 
gain the attention at the very beginning of the school, so 
that I can keep it, and deepen it through the exercise ? 
Vfh&tone point in this lesson can 1 illustrate and enforce 
In a way that will reach the conscience, fix itself upon 
the mt^mory, become moulded into the character, and 
abide through life ? Probably it will be wiser to attempt 
to fasten one single point in the lesson (upon the minds of 
all your class, than to attempt more. One nail may be 
driven home. If you attempt more you may drive them 
wrong. If we try to enforce too many thoughts on the 
mind at once, they will, as Rowland HiU says. *\batter 
upon the mind," without entering it, a mistake into which 
many teachers fall, and one which is as it were necessary, 
from their not making it an object to acquire new thoughts 
and to bring them to bear on a single point. 

.The great di^culty with which we meet in preparing 
ourselves to instruct children is, that we find it difficult to 
conceive of things and describe things in simplicity, with- 
out being abstract. All have noticed how eagerly a child 
will read Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. The reason is, 
that it is all addressed to the eye and the senses. Yon 
can see the sinner under conviction ; you can hear his 
groans and com^^ints ; you ca^ loaich his progress, 
trials, and difficulties. There is no other possible way 
in which the experience of the converted sinner cguld 
have been given, which would |iave been so interesting 
and so uscfuL Ask a child if he knows what wftiimett 
•-? He tells you no. Ask him if he knows wha't a white 
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wall, or white paper is, and he knows at oneew Aak him 
what redneu is r He cannot teU you. But speak of a red 
elond, or a red rose, and he understands you. Talk about 
liardneUf and he ci^inot understand you. Talk about hard 
wood, a hard hand, or a hard apple, and he understands 
it all. The Old Testament in the infancy of the world, 
when there was comparatively no reading and no writing, 
used to address men through the sensef , and in this way 
alone. If God would speak, he came down in'^the shape 
of a man t he called from the burning bush. Would he 
teach his perpetual presence t He hung over Israel in the 
cloud and in the pillar of fire. Would he teach that he is 
a king and ruler? He has the tabernacle or tent pitched 
as the palace of the inrisible King, and appoints the High 
Priest to be the officer who alone might come and receive 
the commands of the king. Men were then children, 
and all the Old Testament teaches them in this way. We 
must follow this method in teaching children. They 
cannot conceive of anything abstractly. The fifteenth 
chapter of Luke is a most beautiful specimen of teaching 
through the senses. I once saw a preacher trying to teach 
a number of children that the mtd umUd live after they 
toere dead. They listened, but evidently did not under- 
stand it He was too abstract Snatching his watch from 
his pocket, he says, •* James, what is this I hold in my 
hand 9" 

•• A watch, Sir ;" " a little clock." says another. 

« Do you all see it V* 

"Yes, Sir." 

" How do you know it is a watch ?* 

"It ticks. Sir." 

" Very well, can any of you hear it tick? All listeu 
now," Afterapause— "Yes, Sir.wehearit." He then 
took off the case. an<iheld the case in one hand, and the 
watch in the other. 

*' Now, children, which is the watch ? you see there 
are two wMch look like watches ?" 

•* The littlest one, in your right hand. Sir." 
10 
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« Very well, but how do you know that this ia the 
watch r 

•* Because it ticks." 

•* Very well ag.iia; now I will lay the case aside ; put 
it away there down in my hat. Now let as see if you 
oan hear the watch tick?*' 

•• Yes, Sir, we hear it ;" exclaimed several Toiees. 

" Well, the watch can tick, and go, and keep time yon 
see, when the case is taken off and put away in my hat. 
The watch goes just as well. So it is with you, children. 
Your body is nothing but the case ; the soul is inside. 
The case, the body, may be taken off and burled up in 
the ground, and the soul will lire and think, just as well 
as this watch will go, as you see, when the case is off," 

This made it plain, and even the youngest went home 
and told his mother that his "little thought would tick 
afterhewiisdead.' 

Many can make no Impression upon the mind of the 
child, because they are so general in their descriptions . 
lo preparing yourself to teach, be careful to get your 
mindfilled with particular and miiute parts of all you 
undertake to describe. Suppose you wish to teach your 
class,* that what they now learn, and all that they now 
■ee, and feel, and do, will abide with them through life.* 
You wish to illustrate, to enforce, and to make them re- 
member this particular thought. You do it by telling a 
simple story, and tell it as minutely as possible, some- 
thing in this way. 

'•Children, you know that lions and tigers, and such 
wild creatures, live far off in the great woods. Men some- 
times go after them, and when they find a young lion, or 
a young tiger, not much bigger than a cat, they catch 
them, and shut them up in a cage made of iron wire, and 
when they are grown up, they carry them round in carts to 
show them. Well, a number of years ago, a large red 
lion, with long hair on his neck, called the mane, and 
With bright fiery eyes, was brought along in a great iron 
cage to show. The cai;e was iron, so that he need no 

break out and kill people. It was taken out of the carl 
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and put M' tbe middle of a great barn on the floor. A 
gteat many men and children went to see fhe lion. Some 
wanted to see him eat, some wanted to hear him roar, 
and some wanted to see him strike his sides with his long 
tail, and some wanted to see the man who kept him put 
his hand in his mouth. At last an old negro man came, 
fie was a tall old man, with white, woolly hair, and he 
carried a, great cane in his hand. When he came. he 
walked slowly, and softly, and came up and looked at the 
Hon. After looking a moment, he began to cry. The 
tearsran down his lai^e blackface; and then he began 
to Mn^^.and jump, and dance all round the barn ! People 
thought he must be craxy. But after he had danced 
a while in this way, he began to cry again. Now what do 
you think made him feel so 1 Can any of you guess ? I 
will tell you. Lions live in Africa, a place which is a 
great way off from us. There are plenty of woods there, 
and the lions live in them. This poor old negro was bom 
in Africa ; and when he was a young man, some wicked 
people came and caught him, and brought him away from 
his home and his friends, and sold him as a slave. He 
had never gone back ; never seen any of his friends. He 
hfid not seen a lion since he came from Africa ; and now 
when he came to see one, it made him think of his home; 
his home where he used to see lion s when a boy ! it made 
him think of his boyhood, and called up his parents and 
friends to his mind, and it seemed to carry him back to 
his own home of childhood. These thoughts made him 
jump and cry and act so I Do yon not now see, children, 
how that what you do, and say, and learn now, while you 
are children, will be remembered as long as you live 1 
This is what makes me so anxious to teach you good 
things. Now I want you all to remember this story of 
thp lion, and the old grey-headed negro ; and remember, 
too, why I told it you : to show you that what we learn, 
when we are children, will be remembered when we are 
old people, if we should live so long. *' Dcn'lforget 
it." 

I may be thought to be tediously minute ; but those ^ 
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whom I wrtte will not be TOwilling that I illustrate my 
thoughts by examples, when I am urging them to Ao the 
same to their classes. Almost any simple story will an- 
swer your purpose, always supposing It to be true. 

The teacher muti provide Mnue^mih tome helf» io aid 
him inpreparing to teach. 

Most schools use questions of some kind or other, and 
in the present state of Sabbath School teaching,! have no 
doubt that this is wise. But this of itself cannot make 
a good teacher. He thould have a Bible with References 
which he should feel is to be the great interpreter^ in 
connexion with a Concordance, so ftir as obtaining a 
knowledge of the Bible is concerned. In addition to 
this, ho will find other helps, such as maps, diagrams^ 
Geographies, Natural History, Antiquities of the'Bible, 
and the like, of great use. Were I to select a commen- 
tary, I should decidedly place Hbnbt first on the list 
For obtaming interesting and rich riews of the Scrip- 
tures, I think it decidedly the best in the English lan- 
Hfuage. No man can read it daily, without becoming 
wiser and better. To the teacher, it is almost invaluable 
I reeollect when I first commenced the ministry, and 
was teaching a Bible class, 1 rode on horseback, through 
deep mud, eight miles, to get Henry long enough to ex- 
amine one single chapter, and thought myself abundantly 
compensated for time and trouble. For a single book, I 
know of nothing so useful to the teacher as the Encyclo- 
pndia of Religious Knowledge," a book of nearly thir- 
teen hundred pages, and as a whole, of great and perma« 
nent ralne. It contains what would cost ten times its own 
price, if the separate books, containing all its inform- 
ation, were to be purchased. Let me beg of the teacher 
to read some, even if it be but little, every day. No man 
can live, and forget as much as every man must, and 
keep up with the times, without reading and filling up 
the mind. We love a modest man. We love confidence 
in such men. The reason is. that they are usually mo- 
dest in consequence of reading, comparing their views 
with others, and obtaining knowledge which is the result 
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of experience ; while a man who does not read, is in daii- 
ger of throwing out half-formed notions, crude opinions, 
and theories which are based upon a false philosophy. 
A roan who does not read, can have no confidence in him- 
self any longer than he is associated with minds similar 
I o his own. Besides all this, a mind that is not improved 
by reading will soon have used up all it possesses; and 
when the man finds that his stock is completely exhausted 
he is danger of retiring in discontent, and mourning over 
the stupidity and degeneracy of the times. The reading 
of which I am speaking, Jias direct reference to the les- 
sons to be taught That reading is always the most valu- 
able which has an immediate end directly In view. 

7. The teaehert* meeting should be pwiehtdUg aitended 
ond made usefulinprepaHng to teach. 

Since a kind Providence has placed me in the minis- 
try, there has been no part of my congregation In which I 
have taken a deeper interest than the Sal^bath School. If I 
have in any measure been useful to it, and Ood has beea 
pleased abundantly to bless it in converting its members. 
It has been principally through the teachers. Our method 
has been this. We had a longroom fitted up, and a table in 
the shape of a T, capable of holding fifty teachers. At the 
head of this table 1 have been accustomed to meet my 
teachers once every .week. The Superintendent always 
sat at my right hand. On this table were laid Reference- 
Bibles, mape, dictionaries, &c., as each one chose to bring 
always having a good map of Palestine present I have 
then requested the teacher nearest to me to read a verse 
of the lesson; asked him questions, and talked with him 
about it, just as if in a parlour. If he could not readily 
saswer the question, I say, '* Can any of the teachers an- 
swer this fquestionl** Any one answers, who pleasea. 
Or if he gives an> answer not quite satisfactory, or not 
quite full enough. I ask, ** Has any 'teacher a difTerent 
opinion V* or, *< Would any teacher add any thing to this 
answer?" Sometimes these questions lead us into long 
snd deeply interesting conversations ; for after I have put 
=the questions relating to each verse, all have permissior 
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to questioa me. And at the end of the lesson I ask, 
" Hai any teacher any question to ask, which has not 
been satisfactorily ailswered 1** I have met hundreds of 
teachers in these meetings, who have never seen a maetiog 
which was not deeply interesting, have never seen any 
thing occur which was painful, disrespectful, or other- 
wise than pleasant. I can truly say, that some of the 
hiightest hours ofmylife have been spent with teachers 
in the Teachers* Meeting. I have never seen any dis- 
agreement among themselves. Each one should come to 
these meetings endeavouring to bring a teachable, kind 
spirit ; to bring his share of intellectual food which is to 
make up the feast, and to feel that he is doing all that he 
can to make the meeting profitable and interesting. A 
lesson talked over in this way will be taught with great 
pleasure and profit I have sometimes been delighted 
with the illustrations which they have brought in ; and 
sometimes have felt that I was aiding them when they 
ask, " How, Sir, would you illustrate this and that truth 
contained in this lesson, to a child of six years old?'* 
The minister and the teachers who have beenunaquainted 
with the pleasures of these meetings, are ignorant of what 
will always cheer, encourage, enlighten, and warm the 
heart. 

8. Prayer is indispensable to him who loould acquire htowm 
ledge in order to be a teacher. 

Were the question to be asked how could you make 
even fine linen whiter, the answer undoubtedly would be, 
wash it in pure water; and the purer the water, the 
whiter would be the linen. So, if you would have the 
mind clear, and pure, there is nothing like washing it in 
the pure waters of life. It needs daily and constant wash- 
ing too, for sin daily defiles it Nothing will purify the 
mind like bringing it into contact with Ood in prayer; 
nothing will render it clear like this, nothing will enlarge 
and strengthen it like this. It is the testimony of all such 
men as Payson, that they succeeded in obtaining know^ 
ledge vastly more rapidly, in consequence of communing 
with God in prayer. 
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There is another thought which should not be left out 
of mind. The Scriptures were given by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit He is their autlor. In order, then. 
to understand them aright, yon must go to the same 
Spirit fbr light and teaching. He can guide into all truth, 
and make yon wise to lead others to salvation. Your 
own comfort as a Christian must droop and die, your 
hopes become faint and darkened, your faith weak and 
unprtwhw ive, and your love to the souls of men will wax 
eold indeed, unless you keep your heart warm at the 
throne of grace. I do entrea t my reader never to attempt 
to get a lesson, never to go to the teachers* meeting, 
never to go to your class, unless you have first earnestly 
•ought the blessing of Ood upon your soul in secret 
prayer. All meetings of teachers should be opened and 
closed with -prayer. All attempts to do good must be 
founded on prayer. Were 1 to say what I deem the 
greatest deficiency among teachers, among Christians, 
among all who are engaged in building up the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, I should say, the want of an habitttal spirit 
i>f prayer. The mouth that speaks in Ood's name in the 
pulpit, the hand that holds the pen which writes for the 
good of others, the lips that pour instruction into the 
mind of the child ; all, all need to be daily sanctified by 
prayer. This would shield us in the hour of temptation ; 
this would sustain us when the horizon looks dark and 
gloomy ; this would strengthen us when the heart feels 
ignorant and desponding, and this would give us the arm 
of Omnipotence for our aid, the wisdom of the infinite 
One for our light, and the sweet communion of the blessed 
Spirit to aid, guide, anc^ reward us. The seed sown in 
the freshness of the morning, and that which is scattered 
*n thedewsof theefrening, would alike take root, and 
bring forth fruit, thirty, si^cty.ar.d an huadrtd fold. 

CHAPTER VII. 

OMMtTNICATlNG RELIOIOUS INSTRT CTION. 

No one can feel the responsibility of makinar the firs 
the deepest impressions on an immortal spirit, on tl 
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snhjpot of religion, without great anxiety, It is diffieolt 
to know when we are in the right way : still more diffiv^ 
cult to know that we do as well as we are able. The few 
hints, which, in this chapter, I propose to throw out in 
*egard to the best method of communicating religious in- 
struction, will be, I fear, as far from being satisfactory to 
the reader as they are to myself : that they will be more 
unsatisfactory, 1 have no fear. 

Do not begin the work of teaching with a radical mis- 
take ; Tiz. that it requires very uncommon taienU to teach 
ihildren. 

There are many most valuable men both in our churches 
and in the ministry, who never make any attempts at 
teaching children because they think they hare no faculty 
for it; that this a gift of nature which has been denied 
them, and therefore they can never exercise it So far is 
this ttom being the case, that I believe it to be no more 
the gift of nature than the talent to express your thoughts 
to adults. By attention and practice you can communi- 
cate your thoughts to old or middle-aged people ; and by 
practice you can Just as well communieate'them to child- 
ren. And yet how often do we hear the thought expn s- 
sed, that it requires " peculiar talent** to teach children !, 
What a dearth of teachers in most of our Sabbath S«.kool • 
because the impression is so general, that but few have 
this ** peculiar talent !" How, many, too, would at once 
leave their classes, and retire from the field, could their 
places possibly be filled, because they have not'this talentl 
And how many just drag along, year after year, in the 
school, not expecting, not trying to do much, because 
they have not this " peculiar talent !" We find some men 
by peculiar circumstances, becoming painters, musicians, 
and artists. The taste that made them so, is thought to 
be a peculiar gift of nature. Sometimes we call it here- 
ditary, as for example, when the child of a musician is 
taught music, and hears music only from his cradle, and 
f rows up fond of music, we call it an hereditary taste ; 
whereas, had this child as early and assiduously been 
taught the use of the pencil, he might have had an beredi- 
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tary taste for painting. Til 1 within a short time, it was 
supposed that none could be taught to sing except a few 
gifted ones who were highly favoured by nature. It is 
now found that by taking children early, as great a pro- 
portion can be taught music, as can be taught to speak 
correctly. Scarcely such a thing is known as a blind child 
who is not a musician, showing most conclusively, that 
this power is no special gift of nature. The power of 
interesting children is one that can be cultirated to almost 
any extent ; and what at first seenu exceedingly difficult, 
is, in fact, far from being so. The power of arresting th« 
attention, and of interesting a class, will not come to you 
as a matter of course, without laborious efforts on your 
part ; but yon need not hare a fear, if you have the 
ordinary powers of men, but yon can attain to excellence 
in this department. 

I am not without fears lest T weary my reader by the 
exhortation, 6« simple—^ simple ^ in your teaching. How 
often have I listened to the teacher who was out of pa- 
tience as he said, * Can yon not understand this ? it is 
very plain.* Now it t'* plain to you, but what is so easy 
for you to comprehend, may be very difficult for the 
child to understand. I have no doubt you will, with plea- 
sure, read the following paragraph from the memoir of 
Henry Obookiah, one of the most interesting youths ever 
converted to Christianity. •* When he began to read in 
words of one or two syllables in the spelling book, there 
were certain sounds which he found it very difficult to 
articulate. This was true especially of syllables thatcon 
tained the letter R ; a letter which occasioned him more 
trouble than all others. In pronouncing it, he uniformly 
gave it the sound of L. At every different reading an at- 
tempt was made to correct the pronunciation. The lan- 
guage generally used on such occasions was, * Try 
Obookiah, it is very easy,* This was often repeated. 
But it was soon perceived that whenever these words 
were used they excited a smile. And as patience began 
to be tried by many unsuccessful attempts, and the words 
to be used mofe in earnest, he was observed to turn 
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away his face tor the purpose of concealment, and seemed 
much direrted. As he was unable to express his thoughts 
except by acts, no explanation was made, and none de- 
manded. The reason was scarcely perceived. But as the 
attempts to correct the error were at last successful, the 
circumstance was soon forgotten. A short time after this, 
long enough, however, for Obookiah to have made some 
improvement in speajung English, his instructor was 
spending an evening pleasantly with him, in making 
inquiries concerning some of the habits and practices of 
his own country. Among other things, Obookiah men- 
tioned the manner in which his countrymen drank fiom a 
spring when out upon their hunting excursions. The 
cup they used was their hands. It was made by oU^nng 
them together, and so sdljusting the thumbs, and bending 
the hands, as to form a vessel which would contain a oon* 
siderable quantity. Of this he gave an example. After 
preparing his hands, he was able, from the pliableness of 
his arms, to raise them entirely to his mouth, witfaoat 
turning them at all from their horisontal position. The 
experiment was attempted by his instructor; but he 
found that before his hands were raisedlialf the distance 
to his mouth, they were so much inverted that their con- 
tents would have been principally lost He repeated the 
trial until he began to be discouraged ; when Obookiah 
who had been much amused with his efforts, with a very 
expressive countenance said to him, * TVy, Mr, Z>., it is 
eety easy /* The former mystery was now unravelled, and 
an important lesson taught with respect to the ease or 
difficulty with which things are done by us that are or 
are not natural to us ; or A> wMeh toe have or have not been 
from early life, accustomed.** 

This is a very important point. We forget hbw and 
when tM have obtained our knowledge, and are in danger 
of speaking to childreif just as a Professor in College would 
address his class. Whereas, we should always reeoUeot 
that what is so easy to us, is new, if not bicomprehensi- 
ble, to the child. I once made the experiment with a little 
boy* of trying to make him understand every thing 
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wliieh I taught him. At the close of every sentence and 
explanation I would ask him if he understood it 7 He 
soon got so used to it, that he would stop me and say, * / 
no stcmd. * Just make the experiment any way you please, 
and you will he surprised at the result I recollect hav- 
ing a long conversation with a little girl on the nature, 
and society of heaven, the characters, the employments 
there, and the like. After a protracted and very inte- 
resting conversation, by which I supposed she had ob- 
tained correct impressions , I was thrown "all aback,** 
as sailors say, by her asking, in the most artless manner, 
*' tphetier her new white frock woutd do father to wear 
there .'" 

The teaching in the class may|be divided into three 
modes, each of which should be used for the sake of va. 
riety ; eiepUmatorpt by which the truths and facts in the 
lesson, including the words, shall be made plain ; eatheti" 
C(s7, by which, by means of question and answer, the 
teacher obtains a correct knowledge how the lesson is un- 
derstood, wherein misconceived, or misapplied ; and er- 
horkttory, or the application, by which the lesson is ap- 
plied to the conscience of the child, being so brought 
home to his own bosom, that he cannot escape its force. 
These should all be used, as times and circumstances 
seem to demand. By the mere mention of them, the 
teacher sees that in the order of nature, variety of man- 
ner is provided. Sometimes in the first of these you will 
need to go into the second mode, and hold long conversa- 
tions with the class, before you can get them to under- 
fkaad jou. For example, the teacher meets with the 
word Jiatiee, in the Question-book, and asks a little girl 
what it means. She hesitates, thinks a moment, and says 
she eannot tell. ** I will try to make it plain to you. 
Suppose it to be a rule in the school that the child who 
told a falsehood should never again be received into the 
school, and that each teacher was to see this rule car- 
Hed into praetiee. Suppose two of my scholars should 
be guilty of the sin of falsehood, and I should send one 
away, and lea?e the other here, because I loved her ^ 
would this be justice ?' ' 
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" No." 

" Suppose one of tliofie gallty children were my own 
little sister, whom I loved very much» and therefore I let 
her stay, while I send the others away, would thU be 
justice?" 

••No." 

*' Well, then, you see that justice is treating tUlpenoiu 
precisely as they deserye, without following our own 
feelings in the case. But T will malce this still plaiael>. I 
have a book in my hand which contains a short story* 
and which makes the word justice very plain. Shall I 
read it, or tett it to you without reading ? 

•* We would rather have you tell it to us." 

** True, that is pleasanter ; but I want to teach jrouhow 
to hear books read, and to learn to read them, and there- 
fore jtM^fetf requires me to read it. If I wish to teach yoa 
io understand books, and to go to them yourselves, 
should I be doing jtutly towards you, always to tell you 
every thing without reading any thing ?" 

*• No, no ; we will hear it read.** 

••Very well, now see how much of it you can under* 
stand. I will read.'* 

*' A strikinst instance of the stern and impartial admi- 
nistration of justice, is afforded in the history of one of 
the kings of Alcalhuacan, a province which composed a 
part of the Mexican empire. There was a law which for- 
bid on pain of death, the speaking of indecent words in 
the royal palace. One of the sons of this king, for whom 
he had fslt a more particular attachment' than for any 
of the rest, on account of his disposition and virtues, 
violated this law. The words made use of by the young 
prince were rather the effect of youthful indiscretion, 
than of any bad intentton. The king was informed of it, 
and understanding that the word had been spoken by the 
prince in the presence of his tutors, he sent to examine 
them. They'being afraid of experiencing some punish- 
ment if they concealed the truth, confessed it openly, 
but at the same time endeavoured to exculpate the prince 
by saying that he did not know the person to whom he 
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spoke, nor that the language was improper. Nothwith- 
standing all this, he ordered the young prince to be ar" 
rested Immediately, and the very same day prooounced 
sentence of death upon him. The whole court were as- 
tonished at the rigour of the king and interfered with 
their prayers and tears in behalf of the prince ; but no 
remonstrances could remore the inflexible mind of the 
king. 'My son/ said he, • has riolated the law. If I 
pardon him, it will be said the laws are not binding on 
•▼ery one. I will let my subjects know, that no one wiH 
be pardoned a transgression, as I do not even pardon the 
son wnom I dearly lore.* The punishment was according'- 
ly executed. The king shut himself up for forty days in a 
halt, without letting himself be seen by any one. He 
rentedhis grief In Secret ; and to conceal from his sight 
erery thing that might recall his sorrow, he caused the 
door of his son's apartment to be closed up by a wall. He 
showed his subjects that althoiigh he was incapable of 
repressing the feelings of a father, and sealing up the 
fountains of his grief, yet he would never permit them to 
overcome his seal for the laws, and the most rigid impar- 
tiality in their execution.'* 

You have now heard the story, children. If the king 
seems cruel to you in this thing, you must reinember 
that he was a poor heathen without the Bible to instruct 
him, and that he aimed at doing justice. The law, per- 
haps, was too severe, but it was executed with j ustice. 
And hereafter, whenever you see or hear any thing about 
justice, you will at once know what it means." 

By all means study variettf in giving instruction to 
children. This is a very important point, and one which 
may not not be neglected. Where the class is large 
enough, sometimes it will be well to vary the lesson so 
far as to give a topic, or a doctrine, and request them to 
bring the proof-texts on the next Sabbath. This wil 1 oc- 
cupy ttieir spare moments during the week, and give the 
teacher an admirable opportunity to enter into close con- 
versations, applying the truths to the conscience. I 
have before me several letters from one who had been a 
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SnperiQtendent of a Sabbath School in Wales fur u..^jf 
yean. Speaking on this point he says, " Jane and Ana 
Wliicher were two of ray dear Sunday School children, 
the one twelve and the other thirteen. They had an idle, 
dissolute father, and a feeble, afflicted mother, and they, 
by their work of platting straw, supported them. One 
lesson was to prove thai * Ood hears and answers prayer.* 
I always encouraged the children to put marks on the 
margins of their Bibles, opposite the texts of Scripture to 
which their particular attention had been called. I was 
surprised to see the number of bits of paper put into their 
books on the succeeding Sabbath, and the great number 
of pencil marks all over their books. After expressing 
my pleasure at their selection of texts, I inquired how it 
was that they found so many 2 ' Oh 1 Sir,' replied the 
youngest, * We searched from Oenesis to Revelation. 
** How do you find time to do it, while your work keeps 
you 80 fully occupied ?'* • Why, Sir, we keep our Bibles 
open, and look at our work, and then on the Bible.* I 
paid them a visit during the succeeding week, and found 
them at their work of platting with their Bibles open be- 
fore them. Their poor mother wept, while she described 
how great a blessing they were to her. Both of them af- 
terwards became members of our church." 

2. 7%e teacher who would convey religious instruction 
properly, must hate righi tiews as to ihe moral character qf 
children. 

Were you to call in a physician to see your child, you 
would.wish him to have right views of the constitution of 
your child. He might say ; * This young lady has a slow 
fever and a bad cough, but I think slight remedies wiU 
cure her. She ought to see cheerful compuny, attend 
parties of pleasure, and treat herself as if nothing was the 
matter,' • But, Sir,' you reply, *• the mother and grand* 
mother of this child died of consumption. They were 
taken just as she was. From her childhood she has 
seemed predisposed to this disease, and I am feaiful that 
a disease which in some sense seems hereditary, may 
soon leave me childless.' ' Oh! no, Sir, I have no be- 
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Uef ioi hereditary diseases, and I shall treat her as well, 
oaly giving a few simple things, and think she will throw 
off what seems to he only the eflGects of a cold.* ,1 ask 
my reader if such a physician is the man to whom he 
would er-trustthe life of ahelored child? I hope to be 
excused if I introduce here the simple account of a child's 
views in regard to heaven. I introduce it, not for the 
purpose of exhibiting the child, hut the views of the 
parent on one of the most important points ever pre- 
sented to the human mind. 

*' I was roused from the multitude of my thoughts upon 
a sick hed. by the innocent prattle of a little boy, whose 
ehildish soliloquy seemed to accord strangely with my own 
speculations. He is a thoughtftil, but happy child, of three 
and a half years old, tohote ifmocerU feelings seem to rise 
eu naturcMy and affectionately to heaven, as to the friends 
he loves here. I shall give exactly his own sentiments 
in his own language. He had found a dead fly upon the 
window, and laid it upon his little fat palm, and was look- 
ing down upon it with a beautiful expression of childish 
hope and sorrow. • Poor fly,* said he, * you shall not lie 
here, and bum all up in the sun, if you are dead. I will 
take you, and when the bell tolls, I Will carry you to the 
burying-ground, and I will say, here is a poor fly wants 
to be buried up ; and they will take you and put you 
away down in the ground. But it won't hurt yon little 
fly ; for you will go to heaven, and be very happy there, 
with the pretty flowers, and you will never die again. 
And when I go to heaven, and my mother goes to heaven, 
we shall see you again, little fly I' And he raised his 
blue eyes, half filled with tears, to my face and said, 
• Won*t the Utile fly go to heaven r I could not check the 
beautiful sympathy and the kindly affections of his heart. 
And he loves now to tell of the beautiful little flowers 
and pretty birds he shall see in that world of hap- 
piness and love, to which he is ready to go when his 
parents and brothers can accompany him." 

There is much that is very beantiful in all this; and 
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sball I noi be excused too, if 1 aay tbeve Is nueb also thmt 
is wrong! Does not the description of thehoman heart* 
** whose innocent f<>eUog8 seem to rise as naturally and 
afRecUonately to heaven, as to the friends he loves here,** 
partake more of poetry than of truth? Take that child 
and strip him of his delightful home, and place him tn 
the situation of thousands of poor children iooargre«t 
eittes, and let a stranger be called to instmct him, and 
will hu innocent feehngs rise naturally to heaven 7 Or fa 
he not a sinner, will he not sin all his life, even when 
virrounded with Ood*s mercies, and would he not sin 
even if angels were to become his teachers and guid^a 7 • 
We know he would. The best tesching, the holiest ex- 
ample, will be so for fn»n making him holy, that if he 
■hoold grow up wiM, thoutj^ttess, wicked and awfully 
depraved, though it wonld witog many hearts with an<» 
gnish, yet it wonld not be an anomaly in the worid. Talk 
about a child's feelings rising naturally to heaven, when 
you have so far neglected his education that he knows 
notwhyaflyis not as immortal as himself! About hi» 
heingl willing to go to heaven whenever his parents and 
brothers are ready to accompany him 1 Why, all the idea 
he has of hearen, is his own home, with the family eir« 
cle, and the addition of some beautiAil flowen t Ife 
would be just as ready to accompany his parents and 
friends to the world of woe, if requested to do so. He can 
form no idea of heaven different ftom his own home. I 
do not complain of the flow of this •* beantifnl sympa- 
thy ;" nor of the love of the parent which recorded it ; 
but I do protest against teachers undertaking the great 
work of leading children to God, before they have scrip- 
tural views of the real sUtc of the human heart The 
Bible recognises none who are by nature holy ; hot on 
the contrary, by nature all are children of wrath , all need 
regeneration, and the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Ohost The preacher who does not keep the line marked 
and distinct, who does not divide ihU hearers into two 
classes only, the holv and the unholy, will not be likely 
to wield the sword of the Spirit with power : and I see 
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not how he can feel that he is faithful to the stewardship 
committed to him. 

I would not have the Sahbath School teacher feel that 
the children gathered around him are high-handed sinners, 
bat little better than fallen spirits ; that they are to be 
treated harshly, or scolded into holiness ; no such thing ; 
bnt I would have him understand before he begins the 
work, that he is about to deal with depraved hearts ; hearts 
that will not naturally rise to heaven, nor will they cherish 
and love the light of the Gospel as you pour it into their 
hearts. The heart of man is depraved. The earliest work- 
ings of the soul show that sin is there. You cannot find 
the time when the soul rises naturally to God in grateful 
worship and love ; and while you will be careful to let 
your religion appear as sincere, as amiable, as pleasant, 
as you can, never forget that you are teaching a company 
of sinners. Go on this principle in preparing to teach. Go 
on this principle communicating instruction. Instruct 
them as sinners, feel for them as sinners, pray for them 
as sinners. If you go on any other principle* you will stop 
short of the great point aimed at, the renewing of the heart 
by the Holy Spirit* Go on any other principle, and you 
will soon become discouraged ; that tree which you have 
80 assiduously and so carefully watered, does not bring 
forth the fi;uits of holiness. It is owing, in a great measure, 
to our keeping this line between converted and unconvert- 
ed men so distinct ahd clear, that this land has been so 
abundantly blessed with frequent and powerful revivals 
of religion. 

3. The teacher mutt gain the confidence and affection of 
his clast, in order to communicate religious imtruction. 

The great Apostle bf the Gentiles understood this well : 
" We were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children, so being aflfectionately desirous of you, we 
were willing to impart unto you, not the Gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto 
us." You isannot reach the heart of a child unless he feels 
that you are a warm, personal friend. You must meet him 
with tho^smile of love, rather than in the sternness of au 
M 
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snhjeot of religion, without great anxiety. It is difficult 
to know when we are in the right way : still more diffifi 
cult to know that we do as well as we are able. The few 
hints, which, in this chapter, I propose to throw out in 
regard to the best method of communicating religious in- 
struction, will be, I fear, as far from being satisfactory to 
the reader as they are to myself : that they will be more 
unsatisfactory, 1 have no fear. 

Do not begin the work of teaching with a radical mis- 
take ; viz. that it requires very uncommon UUenU to teach 
children. 

There are many most valuable men bolh in our churches 
and in the ministry, who never make any attempts at 
teaching children because they think they hare no faculty 
for it; that this a gift of nature which has been denied 
them, and therefore they can never exercise it So far is 
this ttom being the case, that I beliere it to be no more 
the gift of nature than the talent to express your thoughts 
to adults. By attention and practice you can communi- 
cate your thoughto to old or middle-aged people ; and by 
practice you can Just as well communicate'them to child- 
ren. And yet how often do we hear the thought ex|>n s- 
sed, that it requires " peculiar talent** to teach children I, 
What a dearth of teachers in most of our Sabbath School < 
because the impression is so general, that but few have 
this ** peculiar talent !** How, many, too, would at once 
leave their classes, and retire from the field, could their 
places possibly be filled, because they have not'this talenti 
And how many just drag along, year after year, in the 
school, not expecting, not trying to do much, because 
they have not this " peculiar talent !*' We find some men 
by peculiar circumstances, becoming painters, musicians, 
and artists. The taste that made them so, is thought to 
be a peculiar gift of nature. Sometimes we call it here- 
ditary, as for example, when the child of a musician is 
tau^t music, and hears musio only from his cradle, and 
f rows up fond of music, we call it an hereditary taste : 
whereas, had this child as early and assiduously been 
taught the use of the pencil, he might have had an heredi- 
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tary tute for painting. Till within a short time, it was 
•apposed that none could he taught to sing except a few 
gifted ones who were highly faronred hy nature. It is 
now found that by taking children early, as great a pro- 
portion can be taught music, as can be taught to speak 
correctly. Scarcely such a thing is known as a blind child 
who is not a musician, showing most conclusively, that 
this power is no special gift of nature. The power of 
interesting children is one that can be cultivated to ahnoat 
any extent ; and what at flrst teenu exceedingly difficult, 
is. In fact, far from beii^ so. The power of arresting ths 
attention, and of interesting a class, will not come to you 
as a matterofoourse, without laborious efforts on your 
part ; but you need not have a fear, if you have the 
ordinary powers of men, but you can attain to excellence 
in this department. 

I am not without fears lest T weary my reader by the 
exhortation , he simple—^ simple, in your teaching. How 
often have I listened to the teacher who was out of pa- 
tience as he said, * Can you not understand this 7 it is 
very plain.' Now it t* plain to you, but what is so easy 
for you to comprehend, may be very difiScult for the 
child to understand. I have no doubt you will, with plea- 
sure, read the following paragraph from the memoir of 
Henry Obookiah, one of the most Interesting youths ever 
converted to Christianity. ** When he began to read in 
words of one or two syllables in the spelling book, thera 
were certain sounds which he found it very difficult to 
articulate. This was true especially of syllables that con 
tained the letter R ; a letter which occasioned him more 
trouble than all others. In pronouncing it, he uniformly 
gave it the sound of L. At every different reading an at- 
tempt was made to correct the pronunciation. The lan- 
guage generally used on :}uch occasions was, * Try 
Obookiah, it is very easy.* This was often repeated. 
But it was soon perceived fhat whenever these words 
were used they excited a smile. And as patience began 
to be tried by many unsuccessful attempts, and the words 
to be used more in earnest, he was observed to turn 
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away his face for the purpose of concealment, and seemed 
much diverted. As he was unable to express his thoughts 
except by acts, no explanation was made, and none de- 
manded. The reason was scarcely perceived. But as the 
attempts to correct the error were at last successful, the 
circumstance was soon forgotten. A short time after this, 
long enough, however, for Obookiah to have made some 
improvement in speaking English, his instructor was 
spending an evening pleasantly with him, in making 
inquiries concerning some of the habits and practices of 
his own country. Among other things, Obookiah men- 
tioned the manner in which his countrymen drank from a 
spring when out upon their hunting excursions. The 
cup they used was their hands. It was made by clacking 
them together, and so adjusting the thumbs, and bending 
the hands, as to form a vessel which would contain a oon^ 
siderable quantity. Of this he gave an example. After 
preparing his hands, he was able, from the pliableness of 
his arms, to raise them entirely to his mouth, without 
turning them at all from their horixontal position. The 
experiment was attempted by his instructor; but he 
found that before his hands were raised;half the distance 
to his mouth, they were so much inverted that their con- 
tents would have been principally lost He repeated the 
trial until he began to be discouraged ; when Obookiah 
who had been much amused with his efforts, with a very 
expressive countenance said to him, * TVy, Mr. Z>., it is 
tery easy /' The former mystery was now unravelled, and 
an important lesson taught with respect to the ease or 
difficulty with which things are done by us that are or 
are not natural to us ; or to wMeh we haoe wkene not heen 
from early life, accwtomed.** 

This is a very important point. We forget hbw and 
when tee have obtained our knowledge, and are in danger 
of speaking to childrerf justas a Professor in College would 
address his class. Whereas, we should always reooUect, 
that what IS so easy to us, is new, if not Incomprehensi- 
ble, to the child. I once made the experiment with alittle 
boy» of trying to make him understand every thing 
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'wliich I taught him. At the close of every sentence and 
explanation I would ask him if he understood it 7 He 
soon got so used to it, that he would stop me and say, ' / 
no stand. * Just make the experiment any way you please, 
and you will he surprised at the result I recollect hav- 
ing a long conyersation with a little girl on the nature, 
and society of heaven, the characters, the employments 
there, and the like. After a protracted and yery inte- 
resting conyersation, by which I supposed she had ob- 
tained correct impressions , I was thrown *' all aback,** 
as sailors say, by her asking, in the most artless manner, 
** tttheiher her new white frock wouid do for her to wear 
there ."• 

The teaching in the class may |be divided into three 
modeg, each of which should be used for the sake of va- 
riety ; expfemaiory, by which the truths and facts in the 
lesson, including the words, shall be made plain ; eatketU 
oal, by which, by means of question and answer, the 
teacher obtains a correct knowledge how the lesson is un- 
derstood, wherein misconceived, or misapplied ; ande^r- 
hortatory ^ or the aijppUcation, by which the lesson is ap- 
plied to the conscience of the child, being so brought 
home to his own bosom, that he cannot escape its force. 
These should all be used, as times and circumstances 
seem to demand. By the mere mention of them, the 
teacherseesthatin the order of nature, variety of man- 
ner is provided. Sometimes in the first of these yon will 
need to go into the second mode, and hold long oonversa- 
tioiu with the class, before you can get them to under- 
•tand 70tt. For example, the teacher meets with the 
word JittHeej in the Question-book, and asks a little girl 
what it means. She hesitates, thinks a moment, and says 
the eannot tell. ** I will try to make it plain to you. 
Suppose it to be a rule in the school that the child who 
told a falsehood should neyer again be received into the 
•ohool, and that each teacher was to see this rule car- 
ried into practice. Suppose two of my scholars should 
be guilty of the sin of falsehood, and I should send one 
•way, and lea?e the other here, because I loved her ; 
would this be justice V* 
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•• No." 

*' Suppose one of these guilty children were my own 
little sister, whom I loved very much, and therefore I let 
her stay, while I send the others away, would this be 
justice ?•• 

•• No." 

*' Well, then, yon see that justice is treating aUpenofu 
precisely as they deserre, without following our own 
feelings in the case. But T will make this still plainef. I 
have a book in my hand which contains a short story* 
and which makes the word justice very plain. Shall I 
mut it, or iell it to you without reading 7 

•* We would rather have you tell it to us." 

*' True, that is pleasanter ; hut I want to teach you how 
to hear books read, and to learn to read them, and there- 
fore ^w^e requires me to read it If I wish to teach yoa 
io understand books, and to go to them yourselves, 
should I be doing jtutly towards you, always to tell you 
every thii^ without reading any thing ?" 

*• No, no ; we will hear it read.** 

"Very well, now see how much of it you can under- 
stand. I will read.'* 

" AstrikinsE instance of the stern and impartial admi- 
nistration of justice, is afforded in the history of one of 
the kings of Alcalhuacan, a province which composed a 
part of the Mexican empire. There was a law wluch for- 
bid on pain of death, the speaking of indecent words in 
the royal palace. One of the sons of this king, for whom 
he had fslt a more particular attachment' than for any 
of the rest, on account of bis disposition and virtues, 
Tiolated this law. The words made use of by the young 
prince were rather the effect of youthful indiscretion, 
than of any bad intention. The king was informed of it, 
and understanding that the word had been spoken by the 
prince in the presence of his tutors, he sent to examine 
them. They being afraid of experiencing some punish- 
ment if they concealed the tmth, confessed it openly, 
but at the same time endeavoured to exculpate Ae prince 
by saying that he did not know the person to whom he 
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spoke, nor that the language was improper. Nothwith- 
standing all this, he ordered the young prince to be ar- 
rested immediately, and the very same day prooounced 
sentence of death upon him. The whole court were as- 
tonished at the rigonr of the king and interfered with 
their prayers and tears in behalf of the prince ; but no 
remonstrances could remore the Inflexible mind of the 
king. 'My son,' said he, • has violjited the law. If I 
pardon him, it will be said the Irws are not binding on 
•very one. I will let my subjects know, that no one wiH 
be pardoned a transgression, as I do not even pardon the 
son Whom I dearly love.* The punishment was according- 
ly executed. The king shut himself up for forty days in a 
hall, without letting himself be seen by any one. He 
veutedhis grief in secret ; and to conceal from his sight 
every thing that might recall his sorrow, he caused the 
door of his son's apartment to be closed up by a wall. He 
showed bis subjects that althoi^gh he was incapable of 
repressing the feelings of a father, and sealing up the 
fountains of his grief, yet he would never permit them to 
overcome his seal for the laws, and the most rigid impar- 
tiality in their execution.** 

You have now heard the story, children. If the king 
seems cruel to you in this thing, you must remember 
that he was a poor heathen without the Bible to instruct 
him, and that he aimed at doing Jiuiice, The law, per- 
haps, was too severe, but it was executed with justice. 
And hereafter, whenever you see or hear any thing about 
Justice, you will at once know what it means.'* 

By all means study variety in giving instruction to 
children. This is a very important point, and one which 
may not not be neglected. Where the class is large 
enough, sometimes it will be well to vary the lesson so 
far as to give a topic, or a doctrine, and request them to 
bring the proof-texts on the next Sabbath. This will oc- 
cupy their spare moments during the week, and give the 
teacher an admirable opportunity to enter into close con- 
versations, applying the truths to the conscience. I 
have before me several letters from one who had been a 
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SaperiDte&dent of a Sablmth SchooHn Wales fur u..r*.j 
yean. Speaking on this point he says, ** Jane and Ana 
Whicher were two of my dear Sunday School children, 
the one twelve and the other thirteen. They had an idle, 
dissolute father, and a feeble, afflicted mother, and they, 
by their work of platting straw, supported them. One 
lesson was to prove that * Ood hears and answers prayer.* 
I always encouraged the children to put marks oti the 
margins of their Bibles, opposite the texts of Scripture to 
which their particular attention had been called. I waa 
surprised to see the number of bits of paper put into their 
books on the succeeding Sabbath, and the great number 
of pencil marks all over their books. After expressing 
my pleasure at their selection of texts, I inquired how it 
was that they found so many ? * Oh ! Sir,* replied the 
youngest, * We searched from Qenesis to Revelation. 
*' How do you find time to do it, while your work keeps 
you so fully occupied?" • Why, Sir, we keep our Bibles 
open, and look at our work, and then on the Bible.* I 
paid them • visit during the succeeding week, and found 
them at their work of platting with their Bibles open be- 
fore them. Their poor mother wept, while she described 
how great a blessing they were to her. Both of them af- 
terwards became members of our church.'* 

2. The teacher who loould convey religious imirwfion 
properly, must have right views as to the moral character qf 
children. 

Were you to call in a physician to see your child, you 
would.wish him to have right views of the constitution of 
your child. He might say ; * This young lady has a slow 
fever and a bad cough, but I think slight remedies will 
cure her. She ought to see cheerful company, attend 
parties of pleasure, and treat herself as if nothing waa the 
matter,' • But, Sir,' you reply, *• the mother and graitd* 
mother of this child died of consumption. They were 
taken just as she was. From her childhood she has 
seemed predisposed to this disease, and I am fearful that 
a disease which in some sense seems hereditary, may 
soon leave me childless.* ' Oh! no, Sir, I have no be- 
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Uef in hereditary diseases, and I shall treat her as well, 
only giving a few simple things, and think she will throw 
off what seems to he only the efliects of a cold.' .1 ask 
my reader if such a physician is the man to whom he 
would entrust the life of a beloved child t I hope to be 
excused if I introduce here the simple account of a child's 
views in regard to heaven. I introduce it, not for the 
purpose of exhibiting the child, but the views of the 
parent on one of the most important points ever pre- 
sented to the human mind. 

" I was roused from the multitude of my thoughts upon 
a Sick bed. by the innocent prattle of a little boy, whose 
childish soliloquy seemed to accord strangely with my own 
speculations. He is a thoughtful, but happy child, of three 
and a half years old, whote innocerU feelings seem to rws 
at nafuraUtf and c^eetianately to heaven, as to the friends 
he loves here. I shall give exactly his own sentiments 
in his own language. He had found a dead fly upon the 
window, and laid it upon his little fat palm, and was look- 
ing down upon it with a beautiful expression of childish 
hope and sorrow. • Poor fly,» said he, * you shall not lie 
here, and bum all up in the sun, if you are dead. I will 
take you, and when the bell tolls, I Will carry you to the 
burymg-ground, and I will say, here is a poor fly wants 
to be buried up ; and they will take you and put you 
away down in the ground. But it won't hurt you little 
fly ; for you will go to heaven, and be very happy there, 
with the pretty flowers, and you will never die again. 
And when I go to heaven, and my mother goes to heaven, 
we shall see you again, little fly!' And he raised his 
blue eyes, half filled with tears, to my face and said, 
• fr<m*t the HtUefly go to heaven t* I could not check the 
beautiful sympathy and the kindly affections of his heart. 
And he loves now to tell of the beautiful little flowers 
and pretty birds he shall see in that world of hap- 
piness and love, to which he is ready to go when his 
p»rents and brothers can accompany him." 
There is much that is very beantiful in all this; and 
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thority. He must be contrallfd ; but^el that the bonds 
of friendship are around him. He must feel that without 
fee or reward, without any selfish aims, you are labouring 
for his best good. After you have once obtained the con- 
fidence of a child, he will scarcely attempt to conceal from 
you his thoughts, or the emotions of his heart. In order 
to gain and retain the confidence of your class, let there 
be no lightness of conduct, QO trifling, no laughing, no 
undue familiarity. This is not necessary. Be careful, 
too, not to wound the feelings of the child by smiling at 
his ignorance or mistakes. ** The teacher," says one who 
has had great experience, " should have great command 
orer his risibilities. I have often had replies to questions 
put to poor, ignorant boys, almost irresistably ludicrous. 
In one instance there was something so extraordinary lu- 
dicrous that I lost self-command and laughed heartily. I 
at once saw that I had lowered myself in the estimation of 
my pupils. I was letting myself down to a level with them. 
I had laughed in Ood*8 house, on his day, and in his pre- 
sence, when sixty immortal souls were influenced by my 
conduct. I have too frequently seen teachers guilty of 
similar conduct.*' No child intencU to give a ludicrous 
answer to your question, end if it strikes you in that light 
and you laugh at him, you iogure his feelings, and leave 
a sting which will not not so soon be extracted. 

Besides you will be very careful not to do any thing to 
diminish confidence in the child, because you wish to 
draw him out in conversation. Without this, you cannot 
reach his mind, cannot determine how much mind he has, 
how far it has been cultivated, or what instruction and in- 
fluence it now needs. If the child fears lest what he says 
will strike his teacher as ludicrous, or that he will throw 
the least ridicule upon his answers, his heart will be frozen, 
and the fountain of his sympathies will be dried up. Who 
cannot recall times in his own childhood, when he has been 
ridiculed, perhaps by those whom he esteemed his best 
friends, when his feelings received - wounds which ean 
never be forgotten while life remains ? 
Be careful, so far as possible, not to doubt the veracity 
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and the good intentions of the child. Nothing will so soon 
check, and kill the growth of confidence and love hetween 
the child and yourself, as imputing things to him in the 
name of crimes when he is innocent. I once knew a father- 
less child have his veracity douhted by one who ought to 
have known better. All he cpuld say to prove his iiyio- 
cence was turned against him, and he was treated as if no 
proof of innocence would be satisfactory. The child co- 
loured, sobbed, and retired; but ten thousand kindnesses, 
and ten thousand good opinions, afterwards, could never 
erase the cruel wound from his bosom. The affections, 
the love, the confidence, were never regained, though pro- 
bably the person who thus cut them away, forgot it in a 
few months, if not in a few days. The teacher will find 
his own heart a good instructor in this matter. Every 
thing should be avoided which will tend to prevent draw- 
ing each child out into familiar and frequent conversations. 
If I mistake not, the teacher will be in danger of show- 
ing something which resembles partiali y. There will be 
some who are more prompt, more ready, more attentive, 
more obedient, more affectionate than others. They show 
more interest in the lessons, and exert themselves to make 
their teacher feel happy, it will be impossible for the 
teacher not to feel a partiality for such scholars. But let 
him be careful not to shote it. If you let the quick a-nd 
the ready, answer nearly all the questions that are asked, 
you discourage, aud you are in danger of disgusting the 
rest. Children are quick to discover partialities, and keen 
to feel them. Every one, without exception, has some 
one or more good traits of character, though there may be 
many that are bad, counteracting them. Try to discover 
what good qualities each child has, draw them out, and 
strengthen them. This will give you a new aad a deeper 
interest in his welfare; and this interest thus created in 
your own bosom, will soon gain his confidence and love. 
Many Sabbath School children already feel that their 
teacher is by far the best friend they have on earth, aud 
the one to whom they would go when the heart was en- 
during its greatest troubles. 
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You must have the confidence of your class, not in your 
moral honesty and disinterestedness merely, but also in 
your intellectual competency for your station. It issome- 
times thought that an incompetent teacher will do for a 
class of very small or very ignorant scholars. This is not 
so. .An incompetent teacher is never in his place in a 
Babbath School. Who needs the proof, that the very best 
men whom the church raises up, are needed to go as mis- 
sionaries among the heathen ? And yet the heathen are 
mere children in knowledge. But the work of reachiair 
and enlightening the mind debased, sunken, darkened* 
and enfeebled by sin. cannot be done by unskilful men • 
and I believe our best teachers ought to be placed over the 
classes which are the lowest and the most difficult to raise* 

So much depends upon the confidence and affection of 
your class, that on newly entering upon the duties of teach- 
i<ig* you should make it the first object to secure them. 
Before these be gained, you can do nothing to any good 
purpose. Seek, then, to know the habits, the disposition, 
the whole character of every child committed to you. 
Visit him when he is sick j visit him at his home. Show 
him that you are interested in him, in his parents, in all 
that can concern him. No heart can resist kindness; and 
when you have the confidence and the love of your pupils. 
God has then given you an influence, which, in most cases, 
may be the means of leading them to the Lamb of God. 
These plants are delicate, and the soil in which they are 
to grow may be very unpropitious ; but still with proper 
care you can cause them to take root and grow. 

4. 7b teach mth success, you must have the power of gain' 
ing cmd keeping the attention. 

The minds of children are so taken up with the trifles 
of the world, that it is difficult to gain and fix the attention. 
But a greater difficulty arises from the fact that their minds 
are undisciplined, and they are unaccustomed to confine 
their thoughts to any particular point for any length of 
time. The teacher is in danger of feeling disappointed 
and discouraged at this stage, if he be not well prepared 
to meet difficulties. You prepare the mind to give a good 
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px position of the lesson, or you chaise the soul with a 
solemn exhortation, and in the midst of it, you see one 
looking out of the window, or hearkening to the recita- 
tious of the next class, or perhaps endeavouring to make 
sport for one across the room. Or you find that patience 
is exhausted, and they are listless, uninterested, and 
stupid. While you are speaking. Make up your mind to 
meet alt this, and much more also. Rememher that your 
ingenuity will he more taxed by gaining and keeping at- 
tention than by all other things. The great secret of suc- 
cess consists in having your own mind deeply interested 
in yoor subject. You never know a speaker before any 
audience fail of fixing attention, when it Is very apparent 
that he is deeply interested in what be is saying. As far 
as possible, be ready to connect some interesting instruc- 
tion with all your conversations, and with the answers to 
all the questions put to you. A teacher is engaged in the 
historical parts of the Bible. He comes to a place where 
unclean birds are forbidden to the Jews. The Pelican, 
the Eagle, and the Swan, are among them. Ke goes into 
the reasons why certain creatures were forbidden to the 
Jews for food, the amount of which is, that in their food, 
dress, and habits, Ood made it as difficult as possible for 
them to associate with the heathen by, whom they were 
surrounded. He also adds something of the natural his- 
tory of these birds as their names occur. The class, if they 
are somewhat advanced, will ask questions. 

•* How long will the swan live V* 

** It is not known. A goose has been known to live an 
hundred years, and from the firmer texture of the flesh of 
the swan, that would probably live loiter." 

•• Does the swan sing V* 

*' No, I believe not The ancients used to suppose it did ; 
but it is now understood that it utters only a kind of a shrill 
hiss, or whistle.** 

•• But I have read of the dying song of the swan, and 
have just been learning some beautiful poetry about it Is 
it not true that the swan ever sings so 2** 
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* 1 wish Caroline, you would slowly repeat the poetry 
about it, aud I will then tell you how true it is.'* < 
•• I will try." / 

" What is that. Mother t" 

" The swan, my love ; 
He Is floating down firom his native groTe> 
No love one now, no nestling nigh; 
He is floating down by himself to die : 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
Tet the sweetest song is the last he sings I 
Live so, mv love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it msy waft thee home !" 

" That is beautiful indeed, and the instruction in the last 
two lines is very good. But poetry need not always be 
truth. It instructs by using fables. This is one of the fables 
of the ancients. But I can tell you about a death which is 
equally beautif^il, and it is all true. Shall 1 tell it to you?** 

" Oh I yes, we all want to hear it.** 

" You have ail heard of Swartz. A little book contain- 
ing his life is in the library. He died at the age of seventy- 
two, having been a missionary forty-eight years in Indiiw 
He calculated, some time before his death, that two thou- 
sand had been savingly converted from heathenism by his 
means, fie acquired such a character among the heathen, 
that when among barbarous and lawless robbers, he was 
suffered to pass through contending parties of them un- 
molested, and unsuspected. They said. Let him alone, let 
him pass ^ he is a man of God, A tyrant, named Hyder Ally, 
while he refused to enter into a certain treaty with others, 
said. Send me Swartz; send me the Christian missionary ^ for 
him only can I trust. The people had been so cruelly 
treated that they left their lands, and refused to raise any 
thing. All they hsd raised had been seized and taken away. 
The whole country would soon have been in a famine. 
The heathen ruler promised justice, and tried to induce 
them to go back to their farms ; but all in vain. They 
would not believe him. Mr. Swartz then wrote to them, 
making the same promises. All immediately came back 
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Seven thousand men returned to their land in one day. 
Such was the man. 

** When he came to die, he was lying apparently lifeless, 
when Gericke, a worthy fellow-labourer from the same 
country, who imagined that the immortal spirit had actu- 
ally taken its flight, began to chaunt over his remains a 
stanza of the favourite hymn which they used to sing to- 
gether, and soothe each other in his life-time. The verses 
were sang through without a motion, or a sign of sym- 
pathy or life from the still form before him ; but when 
the last clause was over, the voice which was supposed 
to be hushed in death, took up the second stanza of tho 
same hymn, completed it with a distinct and sweet utter- 
ance, and then was hushed, and was heard no more. The 
soul rose with the last strain !" 

** Is not this more touching and beautiful than even the 
poetry about the dying swan 1 I hope you will all remem- 
ber it, and whenever you read of the swan you will recol- 
lect this story, and recollect how sweetly death comes to 
a good man, who has faithfully served Jesus Christ. We 
must now, children, go on with the lesson." 

Such a digression is not, in my opinion, lost, were there 
nothing but the association of the swan and fhe death of 
Swartz formed in the memory. But there is more ; for 
the teacher will have no more difficulty that day to gain 
and hold the attention of his class. Sometimes it will be 
well to tell all your class to commit a certain hymn, or^i 
certain portion of Scripture to memory, in addition to the 
stated lesson. Say that if they will all commit it thorough- 
ly* you will tell them the reason why you make the re- 
quest, at another time, and that when you do make the 
explanation, you think they will not regret having learn- 
ed it By this means, you get something fastened in the 
memory, you awaken curiosity, you draw the attention 
of all the class towards something which they hope to have 
explained hereafter. In this way you are sure to gain at- 
tention, close, undivided attention, till that which excited 
it is finally disposed of. Perhaps you will feel that the illus- 
tration given above, is beyond the comprehension of your 
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class. They are small, and ignorant. You will remembpr 
that this illastratioQ is not for your class, but such a one 
as m i^ht he used in fixing the attention of advanced classes. 
1 will, therefore, suppose your class to be very young. 
They live in the country, scattered up and down the hills 
and the mountain-side. You are troubled to'fix their at- 
tention, and are using yariouB means by which to do it 
You begin the conversation something in this way. 

" Mary, have you learned that hymn which I marked 
for you V 

*' No, not well enough to say." 

" But could you not learn one verse?'* 

** Not well enough to say. I tried, but it was so hard. *' 

** Well, I see how it is. How far do you live from the 
nearest house, Mary?" 

" O that is Mr. Kelsey's ! It is more than half a mile.' 

" Do you never feel lonely when you are left by your 
mother, when she goes down to the store?'* 

** O yes. Ma'am, all alone, and I very often go out and 
swing on the gate and cry, till mother comes home." 

*' Well, I have got a verse of a hjrmn which just suits 
your case Mary. I have but two copies, but if you will all 
learn it, and say it correctly next Sabbath, I will tell you 
a story which has something to do with it. But I shall not 
tell it, unless every one of you has learned it What do 
you say? will you try? Let those hold up their hands who 
wish to learn it Very well. Here It is. You must con- 
trive to lend it from one to the other during the week, and 
all must learn it. or I do not tell you the story." 

The next Sabbath comes. You meet the tittle class. 
They areall there, their faces brightand full of hope. You 
go through the lesson, and they are all attention. Yoa say 
nothing about the hymn. But after the lesson is through, 
oue of them puts you in mind of the hymn I 

•' O yes, the hymn ! 1 had not forgotten it, but was 
waiting to see if you had. Who can say it, and say it cor- 
rectly ?" 

You begin, and find that every one says it fluently, and 
with great ease. 
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•* Well, children, I see that you can learn hjrmns, and I 
hope Mary will never feel so lonely again, and never say 
again (hat she cannot learn whatever I give her." 

'* Many years ago a Grerman left his country, and with 
his family came into the state of Pennsylvania to live there. 
He was a poor man, and had a large family. There were 
no schools there during the week, nor on the Sabbath, and 
no churches. So the poor man used to keep his family at 
home on the Sabbath, and teach them from Ood's word ; 
for he was a very good man. In the year 1754, a dreadful 
war broke out in Canada between the French and the 
English. The Indians joined the French and used to go 
to Pennsylvania, bum houses, murder the people and carry 
off every thing they wanted. They found the dwelling of 
this poor German family. The man, and his oldest boy, 
and two little girls named Barbara and Regina were at 
home, while the wife and one of the boys were gone to 
carry some grain to the mill a few few miles off. The 
Indians at once killed the man and his son, and took the 
two little girls, one aged ten and the other nine, and car- 
ried them away, along with a great many other weeping 
children whom they had taken after murdering their 
parents. It was never known what had became of Bar- 
bara, the oldest girl ; but Regina w^th another little girl of 
two years old, whom Regina had never seen before, were 
given to an old Indian woman, who was very cruel. Her 
only son lived with her, and supported her; but he was 
sometimes gone for several weeks, and then the old woman 
used to send the little girls to gather roots and herbs in the 
woods, for the old woman to eat ; and when they did not 
get enough she used to beat them cruelly. Regina never 
forgot hergood father and mother, and the little girl always 
kept close to her. She taught the little girl to kneel down 
under the trees and pray to the Lord Jesus, and to say over 
with her ail the hymns which her parents hod taught her. 
In this state of slavery these children lived for nine long 
years, till Regina was about nineteen, and her little Ariend 
was eleven years old. Their hearts all thb time seemed 
to wish for that which is good. They used to repeat r • 
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only the texts of Scripture -wrhich Regina could remember, 
but there was one favourite hymn which they often said 
over. It was the same hymn which you have just now been 
saying to me ! In the year 1764, the kindess of God brought 
the English Colonel Bouquet to the place where they were. 
He conquered the Indians, and made them ask for peace. 
He granted it, on condition that all the white prisoners 
and captives should be given hhn. More than four hun- 
dred were brought to the Colonel, and among them, these 
two girls. They were all poor, wretched-looking objects. 
The Colonel carried them to a town called Carlisle, in 
Pennsylvania, and had it printed in all the newspapers, 
that all parents who had lost children by the Indians, might 
come and see if they were among the four hundred poor 
captives. Poor Regina's sorrowing mother, a poor widow, 
among others went to Carlisle to sec if she could find her 
children I But when she got there, she did not and could 
not know Regina. She had grown up, and looked and 
dressed, and spoke like the Indians. The mother went 
up and down among the captives weeping, but could not 
find her child. She stood gazing and weeping, when Col- 
onel Bouquet came up and said, * Do yon recollect nothing 
by which your child migtit be discovered !' She said, she 
recollected nothing but a hymn which she used often to 
sing to her children, and which is as follows : — 

" Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear; 
I feel my Saviour always nigh. 
He comes the weaiy hour to cheer. 
I am with him and he with me, 
E'en here alone I camiot be !" 

•• The Colonel desired her to sing the hynin as she used 
to do. Scarcely had the poor mother sung two lines of it 
when Regina rushed from the crowd, began to sing it also, 
and threw herself into her mother's arms. They both wept 
for joy, and the Colonel gave the daughter up to her mother. 
But the other little girl had no parents. They had probably 
bf en murdered. She clung to Regina, and would not let 
her go, and so she was taken home with Regina, though 
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her mother was very poor. Regina began to ask after • tbc 
book in which Ood speaks to us. ' But her mother had no 
Bible, for the Indians burned her Bible when they burned 
her bouse and killed.her family. Her mother resolved to 
go to Philadelphia and buy a Bible ; but her good minister 
gave her one, and it was found that Regina could read it 
at once '* 

•• You see, children, why I wished you to learn that par- 
ticular hymn, the same hymn by which this poor mother 
and child were restored to each other. I know by your 
looks that you have understood the story, and hope you 
will always remember the beautiful hymn, and the story 
connected with it." 

Does my reader say that he cannot illustrate or keep at- 
tention awake by a story every Sabbath ? Nor dol ask him 
to do it. I only tell him how he certainly can awaken and 
fix the attention as often as he pleases. Does he say that 
this is an expensive way of teaching ; that it will cost time 
and reading and planning and thinking? I reply, that you 
can have nothing valuable without taking pains, and la- 
bouring for it. If it requires trouble to fix and keep the 
littentiou of your class, you are abundantly repaid for all 
this, by their decided improvement. As I am certain that 
I could fill half a volume at once from recollection, with 
illnstrations which might be used to fasten instruction, 
and to fix the attention, I oannot readily see why teachers 
might not do it to any desirable extent. 

Few have been more successful in teaching children than 
James Hervey. '• On such occasions," says he, I endea- 
vour to comprehend not all that may be said, but that only 
-(rhich may be lefel to their capacites, and is most neces- 
sary for them to know. The answer to each question I 
explain in the most familiar manner possible, in such a 
manner as a polite hearer might treat with the most sover- 
eign contempt ; little smiles I use, that are quite low. In 
every explanation I would be short, but repeat it again and 
again ; tautology In this case is the true propriety of speak- 
ing to our little auditors, and will be better than all the 
graces of eloquence." 
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To sum up all that I would wish to say in this chapiter, 
the great art of teaching children and youth, is to he your- 
self interested, deeply interested in what you teach. This 
will lead you to try various methofis of attaining the great 
object proposed ; it will lead you to study, to fill the mind 
with thought, and to simplify y-our modes of communica- 
ting your thoughts. It will call forth your ingenuity to 
contrive li\what ways you can hest reach, enlighten, and 
impress the heart, form habits for this life, and guide the 
soul to the next. The following beautiful testimony of a 
teacher's faithfulness was found among her papers after 
she had gone to the sleep of death. *' A class of seven'was 
committed to me for instruction, of different ages, from 
twelve to sixteen, and one was older than that Most of 
them were girls with whom I had little or no acquaintance, 
and as I took my place with them for the first time, I fear- 
ed I should not have a very interesting class. However, 
I resolved to be faithful to my trust when with them, and 
in my preparation to meet them ; though often fearful that 
I fell very far short, both in teaching them and in com- 
mending their case to Ood in private. 

It has been my habitual practice to press upon their atj| 
tention those questions in the lessons which are addressra 
to the conscience and the heart ; and frequently to ask a 
number more, which the subject seemed to suggest, that, 
if possible, some valuable and lasting impressions might 
be made; always requiring every scholar to pay her un- 
divided attention during the whole recitation. Sometimes 
I was hurt to observe some individual in the class to be 
gazing about the house in a careless manner ; but in general 
their attention seemed absorbed in the lesson. * 

*' About the middle of summer, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the class began to be anxious about the salvation of 
her soul. This concern continue^ for several weeks, until 
three more of the class were saying. What shall we do to 
be saved ? These four were all soon brought to rejoice in 
hope. Two of the others, J soon found, were monratog 
over their lost state as sinners, while one seemed hardened) 
and I feared would be left to her own chosen way. 
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** It was my usual practice to inquire of each individual 
respecting the state of her mind, after the close of the re- 
citation, in addition to the practical remarks during reci- 
tation. Before the time for closing the summer term arriv- 
ed, I had the happiness of hearing every member of my 
class express her hope in Christ, and of seeing six of them 
united with the church. (The seventh united soon after.) 

* ' I could not, should I attempt it, describe w)\.at my feel- 
ings were, on meeting my class all rejoicing in the Saviour. 

** I do not know that my instructions were, in any con- 
siderable degree, the means of leading the class to seek re- 
lifUon ; this left to be developed another day. But I felt, 
when I saw them all hoping in the Saviour, as if I should 
like to commit thorn to the care of some other person and 
take another class, that I might still teach sinners." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INFANT SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

BuvvoN, in his natural history, describes the wild ass 
which was brought to France, and which was the only one 
lie ever saw. He says it was nearly wild when it arrived, 
but after great labour and pains to subdue him, they at 
length got him so tame that a man dared mount him, hav- 
ing two additional men to hold him by the bridle. He was 
restive like a vicious horse, and obstinate as a mule ; still, 
Buffon thinks that if he had been accustomed to obedience 
and tamejQess from his earliest years, he would be as mild 
as the tame ass, or the horse, and might be used in their 
place. 

Now the Scriwtures describe human nature by saying, 
that " man is bom like a wild ass's colt !" If this graphic 
description be correct, then we cannot be too anxious to 
begin the process of subduing and training too early. 
The men who are engaged in catching, taking, and exhi- 
biting wild beasts, never think of catching one that is old, 
or even grown up. They take them as young as possi- 
ble, and even then, find it difficult to manage ihera. They 
act on the soundest principles of wisdom. The experi- 
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ment has often been made of taking young savages, some- 
times from the Indians of this continent, and sometimes 
from the eastern Isles, and educating and ciTilizing them; 
after expending much money and pains-taking, we have 
almost uniformly been disappointed by seeing them re- 
turn to savage life, and savage habits. Some years since, 
a young New Zealander was carried to England, where 
he lived many years, was carefully educated, and intro- 
duced into the most refined society. When his educa- 
tion was completed, he returned to his home, and at 
once returned to the habits, the character, and the degra- 
dations of savage life. This has almost uniformly been 
the result of attempts to civilize and educate young savag- 
es. And why 1 On what principle can it be accounted for? 
I reply, that the toork was begun too late. The impressions 
made upon early childhood cannot be efiaced. You may 
take the young savage, and make a palace his home, and 
he is like the wild ass's colt ; he longs for the forest, for 
the lawlessness of savage life. This principle is deep, 
uniform, unalterable. I cannot describe it so well as it 
has been done by a gifted pen ; and the description is so 
true to nature, and so beautiful, that I cannot deny the 
reader the privilege of enjoyingvwhat can never be read 
without stirring up the deepest fountains of the soul. I 
refer to Mrs. Heman's exquisite description of the deep 
impressions which are made upon early childhood : and, 
though longer than I could wish, yet 1 can see no part 
that may be omitted. It is a dialogue between a patrician 
lady, and a poor boy from the mountains, whom she 
wishes to adopt as her son. 

Lady. • * Why wouldst thou leave me, oh ! gentle child ? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A strawroofed cabin with lowly wall- 
Mine is a fair and pillared hall. 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of pictures for ever streams !'• 

Boy. " Oh ! green is the turf where my brothers play. 
Through the long bright hours of the summer day ; 
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They find the red-cup moss where they elimb. 
And they chase the bee o'er the scented thyme ; 
And the rocks where tlie heath-flower blooms they kno w 
Lady, kind lady, oh ! letme go !" 

Last. " Content thee boy, in my bower to dwell ; 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovestwell ; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 
Harps which the wandering breezes tune ; 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird, 
Whose voice was ne'er in thy mountains heard." 

BoT. •• My mother sings at the twilijfhfs fall, 
A song of the hills far more sweet than all ; 
She sings it under our own green tree, 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee, 
I dreamt last night of that music low, 
Lady, kind lady, oh ! let me go I" 

Lady. ** Thy mother hath gone from her cares to rest ; 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldstmeet her footsteps, my boy, no more. 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door ; 
Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh. 
And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye 1" 

BoT. •• Is my mother gone from her home awaj' ? 
But I know that my brothers are thereat play ! 
I know they are gathering the foxglove's bell. 
And the long fern-leaves by the sparkling well. 
Or they launch their boats where the blue streams flow. 
Lady, kind lady, oh ! let me go 1" 

Lady. ** Fair child thy brothers are wanderers now. 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow. 
They have left the fern by the spring's green side, 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tied ! 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot. 
For thy cabin-home is a lonely spot I" 

Boy. •• Are they gone, all gone from the hill 1 
But the bird and the blue- fly rove o'er it still ; 
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And the red deer bound in their gladness free. 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee. 
And the waters leap, and the fresh wiads blow. 
Lady, sweet lady, oh ! let me go 1" 

My reader will say, not merely that this is beautiful, 
but that it is true to nature. The man whose childhood 
was spent on the sea shore, who often at thai period 
stood on the firm rocks eyeing the storm, and the heaving 
of the deep, as the white waves rolled in upon the rocks, 
will never forget the impressions. These scenes will 
haunt him through life, and often in his dreams will he 
plant his foot on the very place, and leap the deep crevi- 
ces, as he used to do when a boy. A gentleman was con- 
versing with a fine young chamois hunter on the Alps, 
upon the dangers to which he exposed himself. Thfi 
young man stood upon the edge of the precipice, and 
drawing up his noble figure, and grasping his rifie still 
closer, replied, " My father and my grandfather both lost 
their lives in this business ; they lived in that little cot, 
where 1 live. I expect one day to lose my life in tbe 
same way ; but I would not exchange ray home and my 
situation for that of the richest man on the wide face of 
Europe." 

Let any one take two children at the age of seven years, 
the one the son of a savage, and the other the sou of a 
gentleman, and it would be next to impossible, by any 
training, however skilful, to make their characters alike. 
The love of savage life, the impiessions of childhood, 
could never be removed. But let these boys be educated 
together, without any distinction, from the age of two 
years, and the results would undoubtedly be widely- 
different. Probably more is learned, and deeper im- 
pressions are made upon the mind, between the age 
of eighteen months and three years, than during the 
same period of time in any subsequent part of life. From 
the hour that the child becomes capable of noticing what 
is passing around him, he receives impressions from ex- 
ample, and circumstance, and situation. So powerful, 
^"deed, are the gradual and unnoticed iufiuences of these 
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eftrty days, that we not unfrequently see the indclged 
and humoured infant a petty tyrant before a year old ; 
at two years of age, a discontented, irritable tbiog. caus- 
ing erery one but its mother to turn away ftom it with 
disgust At this period of life, the child is making ot)- 
servations, forming opinions, and acquiring habits. No- 
tions, Tight or wrong, are now becoming so completely 
a part of his character, that they can never be eradicated. 
He can now be made so fearful and superstitious, that 
through life he wilk dread to see " the new moon over 
his left shoulder," and will never feel perfectly calm alone 
and in the dark. We should not lay the blame on the 
disposition, as we are too apt to do, till we are sure that 
the gkTkig defects of character, which are frequently 
seen in manhood, are not the results of neglected educa- 
tion, just as we frequently see a tree, stunted and dwarf- 
ed by a wall, a'shade, or a dry soil. '• Education begins 
with life. The touch first ministers to it ; afterwards tlie 
sight ; and then the hearing. This is our guide in seeking 
to assist the progress of nature. We must begin with pre-* 
sent and taufpble things; we must then give absent 
things a visible forrt by picture ; and the picture which 
meets the eye may lead to the description which finds 
its way to the mind only by the ear. The reason 
why the earlier instructions of the nursery should be 
thus embodied in picture, in story, and in narration, is 
evident; children cannot understand any thing beyond 
them. Everything is fresh to the mind of a child. Cu- 
riosity is constantly awake, and novelty is constantly 
feeding it. Objects and incidents which have no interest 
for adult life, are sufficient to entrance the thought of in- 
fancy, and fill the heart with bounding, new- bom ecsta- 
cy. Many persons in writing for children have evidently 
forgotten to sympathize vdth the period of childhood. 
They have ceased to remember with distinct vividness , the 
times in which men and women were all kings and queens 
to them ; a house their world ; a garden their paradise ; 
and the merest trifles were possessed of a mysterious 
power to agitate them with anguish or delight. The 
12 
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evil of sach writing for such a period of life, dwells not 
simply in the bad taste which it exemplifies. Uanatura I 
in itself, it produces unnatural, and even dangerous con- 
sequences. The mind of infancy, moved by the gentlest 
impulses, is overstrained and distorted by the violence of 
such premature excitation. Terror is produced instead 
of fear, suspicion instead of caution, extravagance instead 
of generosity, and morbid sentiment, instead of benevo- 
lent principle. These effects, in numerous instances, 
have been perpetuated through everjft period of after-life. 
The man and the woman have never been able to recover 
themselves from the fear and apprehension, the false sen- 
timent, and injurious excitement, which are considered 
to be common to childhood, but which are not proper to 
it, and which will only be common to it, as the child is 
exposed to injurious treatment by the absurd tales of 
the nurse, or the nursery-book.** 

The preceding remarks have been made to show what 
ought to be engraven on the heart and memory of all, that 
BDUOATION BBOiNS WITH LIFE. Before we are aware, the 
foundations of the character are laid, and no subsequent 
instruction can remove or alter them. Linnseus was the 
son of a poor Swedish clergyman. His father had a little 
flower-garden, in which he cultivated all the flowers which 
his means or his taste could select. Into this flower-garden 
he introduced his little son from his infancy ; and this little 
garden undoubtedly created that taste.in the child which 
afterwards made him the first botanist and naturalist of his 
age, if not of his race. 

The reader will infer also from what I have said, that 1 
am in favour of having infant classes attached to everj' 
Sabbatth School where it is practicable. I do not mean 
that they should be in the same room, but that each church 
should endeavour to have such a school, and for the same 
great objecto for which they have the Sabbath School at all 
But with a view to being definite, 1 will briefly sum up the 
reasons for such schools. 

1 . It toill give ttoo or three years of additional culture, both 
'■ntellectual and moral. 
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\ery many parents complain that their circumstances 
prevent their continuing their children at school so long 
as thoy could wish : but they seem to foi^et that they may 
gain all that they want* and even more, by beginning their 
education two years earlier. I have often seen children 
taken from school at sixteen, the parents lamenting that 
their circumstances would not allow them to continue 
longer at study ; while these parents seem to forget that 
had they begun sufficiently early, their children might 
have had what was equivalent to two years more of edu- 
cation ; just as I have seen a farmer, whose lot faced the 
street, exert himself and violate his conscience by remov- 
ing.fai» fence, and crowding up towards the road ; perhaps 
he woultl gain half a rod of land, the whole length of his 
lot ; while at the back-^de of the lot there would be a rod 
or two overrun with brush and briers, which, if cultivated, 
would be equally valuable with that in front. How many 
are solicitous to cultivate the front of the lot, and leave the 
back to the dominion of briers and thorns ! But the plan 
of having infant classes attached to the Sabbath School, 
brings the child under moral &nd intellectual culture at the 
right time; and if the instruction be judiciously managed, 
it will place the child in advance of children who do not 
have it. There can be no question of this. Not that the 
child can gain as much knowledge which will abide, be- 
tween two and four years of age, as between sixteen and 
eighteen ; but if his education begins at two, he will at four 
years have that discipline of mind by which, at the end of 
ten years more, he will be as well educated as if he began 
two years older, and continued his education the same 
length of time. It is the early discipline of mind, and the 
earlyimpressions, which are so important in the education 
of an immortal being. 

2. Sitck Schools lead the child up in nature's oum way. 

There is only one possible way by which an infant class 
can be tau;;ht, interested, and kept together ; and that is 
by following the path of nature. Anything artificial, 
strained, or laboured, will not do here. At a boarding- 
school, or at an academy, you may create artificial char 
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ftcter and taste ; but in a class of little children, you must 
be simple, easy, natural, in your instruction. Every one 
knows how difficult it is to unlearn what is wrong. For 
example, if, when a child, you learned to spell oertoin 
words incorrectly, you know how difficult it is in after 
years to spell them right. So of pronunciation, or of any 
other wrong habit. No small part of education is speut in 
unlearning what is wrong. But begin to teach chfldren in 
the infant class on the principles of the Gospel, and in the 
only way in which at that age you can interest them, and 
you avoid all this. Education, begun in the simple way 
in which nature teaches, becomes invaluable because its 
progress is easy and rapid. Habits are formed which may 
be carried through life. Hence, 

3. InvaltMhle habits are formed in the infarU class. 

The most valuable part of education consists iu giving 
the child a command over his own powers of mind. Take, 
for example, the power of commanding the attention. 
Some have this power in great perfection, and can at any 
moment task the mind ; others can do it more imperfectly; 
and others, to a very limited extent You will frequently 
find a conscientious man who mourns over his condition. 
He tells you that in worship, and even in prayer, his at- 
tention will wander. He joins in the prayer which is of- 
fered, follows a little way, and then, before he is aware, 
off flies the mind, and'he is thinking about something else. 
Again he brings it back, fixes his attention, and resolves 
that his mind shall wander no more; the resolution is 
scarcely made, before he is again gone. It does not alter 
the case, whether he is in the house of Ood, at the family 
altar, or in the closet. He wonders why it i>s so, and 
mourns over the state of heart which allows it. Now all 
this wandering of the mind could be controlled, had the 
man learned how to do it in childhood. How many hours 
of. sorrow, how much loss of enjoyment, comfort and im- 
provement, would have been prevented, had he only learn- 
ed how to command his attention in early life I 

Take another example, that of reasoning. We are com- 

•^ndcd '• filways to be ready to give a reason for the hope 
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that is in us.** Bit how frequently do we find men who 
cannot conunand an argument, nor answer an objection ; 
not because they are so ignorant, but because they cannot 
command their thoughts and gather up their strength at 
once. They can reason, but so slowly, that it is of no 
practical use ; 'can answer an objection, but not till the 
cariller has gone away, and gone, believing them unable 
to answer him. This is all owing to the want of the habit 
of using the powers of the mind from infancy. It will all 
be prevented by the proper use of the Infant Sabbath 
School. No one, who has not examined the subject with 
attention, can conceive of the advantage which a power 
over the mind, acquired in very early life, gives to its pos- 
sessor ; and few are aware how much of this discipline may 
be very early obtained. I will adduce an example to the 
point. There were two little boys who were twins, whose 
names were James and John. They were just six years 
old. One day their teacher had been telling them about 
Ood ! how great, and wise, and good he is. Among other 
things, he said that " God was so great, that he filled all 
heaven." After their teacher had left them, they began 
to talk about what they had heard from their instructor. 

" John," said James, " did notour teacher say that Ood 
was so great that he filled all heaven ?" " Yes." 

" And he said that the heaven of heavens, which is the 
greatest heaven of all, could not hold him ?" '♦ Yes." 

*'Well, John, if God is so very great that he fills aU 
heaven, 1 don't see how there will be room enongh for us, 
and so we can't go there." 

" Come to the window," said John. " Do you see that 
man yonder coming down the street, and walking this way 
towards us?'* "Yes." 

" Well, James, you can think aU the way to him, so that 
your think reaches all the way to him." *' Yes. " 

*' Well, then, James, does your think stop the man from 
walking towards us ?" 
" Why, no." 
*• Well, now, God is just like our think; and if our think 
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does not Stop the man from walking towards us, neither 
will Ood stop us from going to heaven. He fills heaven, 
I suppose, just as your tkink fills all along up the street.'* 
Here then was reasoning, sound, correct, unanswerable 
reasoning. It was natural too ; the first object seen, a man 
walking, served for an illustration ; it is easy, simple, aud 
yet as correct as a learned Professor could have given. Bat 
nothingbut a very early discipline of mind could have given 
such power. It is this very discipline which the child ac- 
quires in the infant class. 

4. // will be the means, in many instances, of counteracting 
the poison of wrong example and wrong teaching at home. 

The teacher should not accustom himself to suppose 
that the teaching and example at home must, of course, 
be wrong. He will find many delightful examples to the 
contrary. But in very many cases, he will find the child 
yet so stupid, that he has hardly noticed example or in- 
struction ; his mind not yet having been aroused ; or else 
that,so far, he has been educated wrong. In consequence of 
those influences and circumstances in which you find the 
child, he would grow up a very imperfect, and perhaps a 
very undesirable character ; but by taking him now, just 
as his powers begin to develop, and his mind to expand, 
you may lay the foundations of a character every way 
desirable. You may undo, and more than undo, all that is 
done even at home, to lead him to ruin, for this life and 
the next 

5. It will be the means of doing good to the families in which 
the children lice. 

You take the child from the nursery. Perhaps his pa- 
rents have just enough of what looks towards religion, to 
let him go to the Infant Sabbath School. This, indeed, 
is a part of their religion. The child has his memory and 
thoughts filled with what is good ; with simple precepts 
from the Bible, or beautiful thoughts which piety has ex- 
pressed in poetry. He carries these home, he prattles and 
repeats them all over at home, and the parents every day 
hear the prattler. They listen to his hymns; he asks them 
questions, tells what his teacher says at the school, and 
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what God says in his woTd. Now, it is not in the human 
heart to hear this from a beloved child, and remains unaf- 
fected. The little preacher will be heard, and he will throw 
an arrow too, which, though it goes from a feeble bow, 
may be made to sink into the heart by the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. Thus every child becomes a little mis- 
sionary, and preaches the Gospel in the nursery, in the 
parlour, and to those who, perhaps, would neither hear 
nor heed it from any other person. 

The prejudices of some parents are easily excited, and the 
teacher should take great care to allay them as easily and 
as quickly as possible. As soon as practicable, they should, 
a few at a time, be invited to visit the school. 

" After labouring for about a fortnight (in a new school 
at Glasgow,) not a little surprise arose from a diminution 
in the number of the pupils, the cause of which we were 
unable to conjecture. A singular incident, however, un- 
ravelled the mystery. While busily engaged one morning, 
a person, apparently about forty-five years of age^ with 
well- patched garments, and much shrewdness of counte- 
nance came in, and without uttering a word, took a chair 
with the greatest gravity, and looked all around with the 
most prying and minute attention. 

"As he had violated the rule laid down,*^ and evidently 
was not one of those who had been engaged in establishing 
the school, I approached him, and stated that, as his pre- 
sence interrupted the children, I most request him to with- 
draw ; assuring him that, in a few days more, ample oppor- 
tunity would be given the public of observing the effects 
of what was then doing. To this he replied, without the 
movement of a muscle, *I'm thinking ye ken, there can 
be no gude ganging on where people wish to keep things 
sae oiuckle to themsels. ' I then proceeded to reason with 
him on the necessity and propriety of the regulation, when 
he answered in the same imperturbable style. " Ye'll no 
hae time to du what ye expect; for it's weel understood 
what ye're doing, and ye'll maist sartainly be defaited. 

* It was agreed that no persons should vigit during the first month. 
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I am thinking ye dinna find sae mony bairns as ye liad 
when ye first begun. * Becoming very impatient from the 
increasing disorder of the children, I urged hita to retire; 
\rhen, as he arose, and was on the point of going, lie said, 
* It's my duty to tell ye, that its currently reported in tbe 
neebourhood that ye're teaching the children the Roman 
Catholic releegion, and I am weel satisfied it*« true, for 
I've seen for mysel ; and there's the beads ye learn tlie 
children to count. ' To my great astonishment, the object 
he pointed out was the Arithmeticon, which I told him 
was the instrument which we employed for teaching num- 
bers, and many other things ; and on which I promised, 
if he would sit down again, to give him a lesson. He seated 
himself accordingly, observed its adaptation to the pur- 
pose with great delight, and stated, at the close of the ex- 
planation, that he was perfectly satisfied, and would do 
all in his power to bring back the absentees. He kept his 
word to the letter, went round to all the parents himself, 
and, in consequence, the whole of them returned." 

6. It tnll be the means of early developing and ctUtivaimg 
the conscience. 

No one, probably, can tell how or when the idea of God, 
the grand conception of an omniscient, presiding mind, 
first reached him. It was too early for memory to retain. 
But whenever this idea does become formed in the mind, 
then conscience can be called out and cultivated. Of course, 
this is at a very early period of life. This is the great work 
of life. Some do not use the means to awaken and call 
conscience into being ; others do not assiduously cultivate 
and cherish her when developed. Proper teaching will 
always create conscience, and give her power, even though 
you may not be sensible of it at the time. ** I had taken 
some pains," says a teacher, " to explain the tenth com- 
mandment to the in rant school under my care. A few 
weeks afterwards, I was in company with one of the little 
girls, who was about five years old. In the course of our 
conversation we spoke of another child of the same age, 
who lived very near. ' Charlotte,* said she, with much 
animation, * has got a pair of new shoes ; they are blue, 
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and very handsomo. Then pausing a minute, with her eyes 
fixed on the floor, she added, • Bui I must not covet.* .1 had 
some fear that this child did not derive much benefit from 
the school ; but I saw enough in this incident to correct 
my mistake, to inspire me with new zeal and confidence." 
Every degree of influence which conscience can obtain 
over the child in the very morning of its existence, the 
prreater power Will he have to zesist temptation, the more 
likely will he be to become a blessing here, and a monu- 
ment of the grace of God for ever in heaven. 

Permit me now to mention the matebials with which 
yon can operate in the instruction of an infant class. 

There will always be some things which are local, which 

are pecuKar to your school, and peculiar to each individu- 

. al ; but I intend to mention only those which are general, 

universal, permanent, and upon which rou may always 

rely without a possibility of being deceit. 

(a.) Love of friends. It is not in the heart of man to do 
otherwise than to love those who love us. No child will 
come to your school, who does not love his parents, and 
his nurse, and love them, too, just in proportion as he has 
been the object of love. You may make use of this princi- 
ple. You may call the warm afiections of the child around 
you, may gain his confidence, and so obtain his love, that 
he will put his very heart into your hand to be moulded 
by you at your pleasure. Strive, then, to make each child 
your friend ; feel as a friend to him, and he will recipro- 
cate your love. His heart has not been chilled by heart- 
less professions, nor has he yet learned that there may be 
butter and honey upon the tongue, while there is war in 
the heart. Let him not learn this lesson from you. 

(b.) Love of imitation is a natural principle, on which 
' you may rely with certainty. 

The mother takes her Infant in her arms, and smiles in 
his face, till he imitates and catches the smile, and returns 
it. This is probably the first attempt of the child to imi- 
tate ; but from that moment, he never ceases to imitate, 
more or less, till he dies. Every one knows how quickly 
a child win catch the tones used in the nursery, will repeat 
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the storips, or the songs, the words, the looks, and the 
motions, of those with whom he acssodates. It is thx» that 
a child is so quickly corrupted and often ruined by asso- 
ciating with other children who have already been cor- 
rupted by others. I have seen a little fellow walk the 
, paved street with his mouth filled with oaths and cigars. 
declaring that he did not believe the Bible I The poor child 
probably could liot even read the book of God, but was 
imitating some poor, depraved apology for a man. A 
traveller noticed this love of imitation even in Africa. 
" Resting one day," says he, *' while our oxen were feed- 
ing, I remarked a number of children around our waggon, 
humming a tune, to which they were beating time. Their 
appearance instantly suggested the idea of an infant school. 
I communicated my idea to Mr. Read, who had acquired 
some knowledg%of the system. We instantly arranged 
them, to the number of perhaps fifty, to make the experi- 
ment. In the midst of Caffreland, among some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world, I observed the readiness 
and enthusiasm with which the children entered into the 
spirit of the system, and heard them pronounce the English 
words which they had never before heard, with all the 
propriety that might have been expected in an English 
school, and saw the eagerness with which the parents par- 
took of the delight of the children. I could scarcely be- 
lieve my own eyes and ears, and could not help reflecting 
what a'mighty influence these- schools might have in rais- 
ing that interesting people, had we only the necessary 
agents and apparatus. " * A still more interesting instance 
, of the strong tendency to imitate, which children possess, 
will be found in a paragraph from the same writer. 

•• A very pious and excellent man, who had been in his 
majesty's service, and had lost part of his right arm, was 
engaged as master. My opinion was that he would be suit- 
able in every respect ; but I was in an error, as the sequel 
proved. All acquainted with the infant system know that 
it includes much manual exercise, such as clapping hands, 

• See " Early Discipline Illustrated " hy Wilberspik, the pria- 
cipal originator of the Infant School System. 
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putting the arms out "horizontally, and holding thera up 
perpendicularly, and with these evolutiops he was much 
pleased ; but having only one hand, he was compelled to 
^t with his stump. In consequence of this, every child 
in the school, to my great surprise, bent his arm and patted 
with his elbow ; when I told them to put their arms out, 
they stiTlbent one in imitation of him, and twisted thebody 
round to make the shortened arm parallel with the other; 
and every movement was made in the same way. I bade 
them not to doso, but in vain ; and as great distortion would 
have Testilted, I was eoiopelled most reluctantly to dismiss 
him. The necessity of this he clearly saw, and from hia 
delight in the work greatly deplored. 

• • I have since seen, from visiting many schools, that any 
physical defect should prevent the engagement of a person, 
however desirable in other respects, either as a master or 
mistress. I know, for instance, a master who had a cast 
in his eye, and all the young children squinted ; and ano- 
ther who had a club-foot, in imitation of whom all the 
children limped. Should a teacher stutter or stammer, the 
young children, from the strength of imitative power, at a 
very early age, will do so too. Similar effects will arise 
from any defects of this kind in monitors, and hence chil- 
dren in such circumstances should not be thus advanced.'* 
(c.) Youhaye the principle of curiosity. 
The whole world is not only new to the child, but it is 
deeply interesting. He first acquires knowledge, and grati- 
fies his curiosity by his taste ; next by the eye, then by 
feeling, and then by the ear. These are only the avenues 
through which he seeks to gratify his curiosity. As the 
life of man here is but a vapour, as he comes into the world 
entirely ignorant of every thing, it is a wise .provision of 
God, that ^e shall not only learn as he lives, but that his 
euriosity shall ever make hini awake, and eager to learn. 
There Is no pleasure in ignorance, while every acquisition 
of Knowledge, however small, gives us pleasure. A child 
will frequently destroy his playthings, to see how they are 
made. More than one child has been sufficiently preco- 
cious to break open his rattle-box, to discover what it was 
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that made the noise. It would be a hopeless task to instruct 
a child, were it not for this principle of curiosity. As it is. 
tbe teacher may not only use it, but he may stimulate it, 
by letting the little learner see that he can obtain know- 
ledge, that he can enjoy the pleasure of having his awaken- 
ed curiosity gratified. Remember that this principle of 
curiosity will be gratified ; and, if not learning what is 
good, every child will be learning what is evil. 

(d.) You have the principle of confidence to aid yon. 

No species of duplicity is 'more cruel than that which 
abuses the confidence which the c^uld naturally puts in 
those who are older than himself. You may go into the 
nursery and tell him of ghosts, and fairies, and witches, 
and he will believe it all. You may tell him any story, 
however improbable, and as his experience cannot detect 
the improbabilities, he will receive it as truth. You niay 
make promises, and they will be received as good; and it 
is not till months and years of deception, not till his heart 
has been wrung with disappointments, that he learns not 
to give you his implicit confidence. HiS confidence is like 
the fresh rose that opens in your garden in the morning, 
as sweetly, and as beautifully blooming, as if it were not 
possible that its very glories should tempt you to pluck it, 
then neglect it, then throw it away. You will make abun- 
dant use of the confidence of the children in the infant 
class, but you must beware how you abuse it. Take every 
proper method to let the child see that you put confidence 
in him, and he will reciprocate it all. 

(e.) You have a natural conscience by which to operate. 

There seems to be a reverence, an innate principle of 
reverence, towards God, created in the heart of man, and 
engraven on his very constitution. When the mind is 
darkened, misguided, or instructed wrong, this becomes 
fear and superstition. When it is controlled by the will 
of a despot, it becomes the iron instrument with which 
tyranny crushes our race. The despot always seises hold * 
of this principle, and makes use of it for his own selfish, 
unholy purposes. You will find this principle in the mind 
of every child, more or less distinctly developed ; arid you 
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can and oui^ht to make use of it. You may always take 
it for pranted that the principle of reverence will be found 
in the heart. Vou could not create it, were it not so ; but 
as it is, you may use it at once, and always in the great 
and difficult work of instructing the child. This is the con- 
science (a fire which burns beautifully in the morning of 
life,) whose flame is smothered by the dirt of earth during 
the days of youth and manhood ; but which, at the close 
of life, again frequently breaks out, its flame ied by re- 
morse, showing with what fearful light it will flash upon 
the soul for ever. 

These are the materials with which you will begin the 
work of teaching an infant class on the Sabbath. There 
are others, such as memory, hope, fear, and the like, bnt 
they can all be resolved into those already enumerated. 

I proceed to give a few hints on the instruction of an 
infant class in the Sabbath School. 

1. Do not feel f^at an extensive apparatus is necessary. 

There are cards, and pictures of almost every thing in 
nature, prepared for Infant Schools. They may all have 
their use at particular times, and under particular circum- 
stances. But we want to be able to say to any man and to 
any woman who has a heart to be useful, you need not 
wait and mourn that you have not all the appartus pre- 
pared for infant schools. You may not get these for ye-firs, 
and may never do it. Are you willing and desirous to go 
to the work? If so, let there be no delay. Who would think 
of keeping a steamboat on the stocks, and never launching 
her and putting her to use, because she has not yet all the 
paintings, gildings, carvings, awnings, an'd-trappings, with 
which such vessels are so abundantly decorated, which 
add to their expense enormously, and consequently to the 
expenses of travelling in them ? Who would mourn that 
his steam-engine had not more wheels and cogs, more 
valves and machinery about it, when every bystander sees, 
that the very simplicity is its excellence ? The fact is, many 
an infant school has failed and come to nothing, though 
hardened with apparatus, because the teacher relied on 
these to do the work of sustaining the school ; while others, 
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with no apparatus, or next to none, have lived and flour- 
ished. 1 once stopped at an hotel which my fellow-pas- 
sengers greatly admired. The carpets were Brussels, the 
tahles of rich mahogany ; we had silver forks with which 
'toeat, and plated candlesticks and wax candles with whicli 
to go to hed, servants so numerous as to be anno^np^. 1 
could not admire it, for I observed that almost all who imt 
np there, put on the airs of rich people, and high livers at 
home, and when they left, found their bills such as woakl 
not be likely to tempt them to go there again. In every 
thing that is valuable, or with which we can take comfort, 
there must be simplicity. I know of several most interest- 
ing and valuable Infant Schools,' in which the only appara- 
tus is the Bible, and perhaps a few printed hymns. 

The reader will be instructed as well as amused on read- 
ing the following description of Wilderspin's first attempt 
at teaching an infant School. 

** As soon as the mothers had left the premises, I at- 
tempted to engage the attention of their offspring. I shal I 
never forget the eflfort 1 A few who had been previously at 
a dame school, sat quietly ; but the rest, missing their pa- 
rents, crowded about the door. One little fellow, findinfj 
he could not open it, set up a loud cry of • Mammy! ' Mam- 
my !* and in raising this delightful sound, all the rest si- 
multaneously joined. My wife, who, though reluctant at 
first, had determined on my accepting the situation, to give 
me her utmost aid, tried, with myself, to calm the tumult; 
but our efforts were utterly in vain. The paroxysm of 
sorrow increased instead of subsiding, and so intolerable 
did it become, that she could endure it no longer, and left 
the room ; and, at length, exhausted by effort, anxiety, 
and noise, I was compelled to follow her example, leaving 
my unfortunate pupils, in one dense mass, crying, yelling, 
and kicking against the door 1 

*• I will not attempt to describe my feelings ; but rumi- 
nating on what I then considered egregious folly in sup- 
posing that any two persons could manage so large a num- 
ber of infants, I was struck by the sight of a cap of ray 
wife's, adorned with coloured ribbon, lying on the table ; 
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and observing from the window a clothes-prop, it occurrf d 
that I might put the cap upon it, return to the school, and 
try the eftect. The confusion when I entered was tremen- 
dous ; but on raising the pole surmounted by the cap, all 
the children, to my great satisfaction, were instantly silent; 
and when any hapless wight seemed disposed to renew the 
noise, a few shalies of the prop restored tranquility, and, 
perhaps, produced a laugh. The same thing, however, 
will not do long; the charms of this wonderful instrument 
therefore soon vanished, and there would have been a sad 
Telapse but for the marchings, gambols, and antics, I found 
it necessary to adopt, and which, at last, brought the hour 
of twelve, to my greater joy thari can be easily conceived. 
Revolving these circumstances, I felt that that memorable 
morning had not passed in vain. I had, in fact, found the 
clew. It was now evident that the senses of the children 
most be engaged ; that the great secret of training them 
was to descend to their level and become a child ; and that 
the error had been to expect in infancy what is only the 
product of after years." 

The following remarks of a lady, who speaks from ex- 
perience, are exceedingly judicious. *• I have been averse 
to teaching these young children astronomy, or geography, 
or botany, and especially mathematics, partly because it 
obscures their tender minds with things too high for them, 
and partly because it requires too great a number of cards, 
aud too extensive apparatus. But with the Bible in my 
hand, I would, from the first chapter of Oenesis, direct 
their attention to the formation and character of plants, 
the creation and use of the heavenly bodies; and, forming 
a meridian at the garden of Eden, I would begin to lead 
their young minds to trace the successive spread of man- 
kind over the face of the earth, and thus, without any con- 
scientious scruples about making my little pupils too learn- 
ed, I would, 'in process of time,' lead them over the whole 
known world, and gather every astronomical geographical, 
and botanical and scientific hint« which is found in the 
Scriptures, accompanied with every hallowed improve- 
ment which it sanctions, and upon which the Spirit of God 
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is promised as an instructor. There are sufficient materi- 
als in the Bible to be a means of laying tbe foundation in 
the infant mind of all that knowledge of the works of God, 
which, with proper direction, may lead to that know- 
ledge which is life eternal. Oh ! how little sensible we are 
how unmixed our first instruction should be! He who has 
said. • My word shall not return unto me void, but shall 
accomplish that for which I sent it,' will nerier let any 
right use of it fail of a blessing. The minds of children 
will receiye and retum instruction through this medium , 
with such efieet as will flrequently make both teacher and 
scholar * bow their heads and worship. ' Thus instructed, 
these pupils, with a pebble out of the clear stream of troth, 
might, in afterlife, pierce the armour of those gtitii^ of 
error who defy thechuvch of the living<Jod, and for whom 
the Christian watchmen are now do laboriously arming 
themselves to meet these great antagonists. 
• "I would make the inimitable politeness of Abraham, 
when he purchased the possession of a burying-place of 
the children of Heth, a specimen of what religion can do 
in pcAishing the manners as well aft improriog the heart. 
From the Bible we leara just enough refinement of man«> 
ners as, on the one hand, raises us above roughness and 
incivility, and makes us, on the other, a reproof to the fas- 
tidiousness and insincerity of high life : and I should ex- 
pect far more success in endeavouring to raise human 
nature from its native miserablenesS; than in endeavour- 
ing to deliver it from the pollutions which polished society, 
commonly so called^ had entangled it. It is the happy 
medium in every thing Which the Bible portrays as the 
path of perfection ; and Agur's^ prayer contains far more, 
I am persuaded, than we shall ever in this world probably 
learn from it. It is a part of the two-edged sword of truth.** 
Whether more or less use is made of cards and pictures, 
and things of that kind, it must never be forgotten, that it 
is the heart with which you are to make the deepest and the 
most valuable impressions. The eye may aid you, butafler 
all, it is the tones of voice, sweet, clear, patient, upon 
which success chiefly depends. 
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8. Let the teacher euUivatggetUIeneti in Mnue^, 

While the teacher miift aim to exert a powerfiil infla«. 

«n£e over the children, and the moat important too which 

they will ever feel, let him remember that he must do thia, 

he can do this, only by being gentle. You wish to mould 

the temper to gentleness, to patience, and forbearance. 

The passions are to be repressed and disciplined ; the af* 

fections, the sympathy and the tenderness of the soul are 

to be drawn forth. Yon neither wish nor expect to taks 

these children and subdue &em by the rod; you should 

expect to be able only to lead them. . Your own temper 

and feelings must, then, be under absolute command, and 

the child must never feel that his teacher has forgotten to 

be gentle. Let me quote yon a passage from the beautiAil 

pen of Henry Martyn. ** 1 walked," says he, " into the 

village where the boat stopped for the night, and found the 

worshippers of Call by the sound of their drams and eym* 

bals. I did not speak to them, on aoeount of their being 

Bengalees. But being invited to walk in by the Brahmins 

I walked within the railing, and asked a fow questions 

about the idol. The Brahmin, who spoke bad Hindoa- 

tanee. disputed with great heat, and his tongue van faster 

than I could follow, and the people who were about one 

hundred, shouted applause. But I continued to ask my 

questions without making any remaiks upon the answers. 

I asked among other things, whether what I had beard of 

Vishnu and Brahma were (rae, which they oonfeased. I 

forbore to press him with the consequences, which he 

ssesied to feel, and so I told him what was my beliet The 

nan grew quite mild, and said it was ekida bat (good words) 

and asked me seriously at last, what I thought, was idol 

woiship true or false 7 I felt It a matter of thanklUness 

that I could mi^Le known the truth of Ood, though bst 4 

stammerer, and that I had declared it in the presence of 4 

devil. And this I also learned, tie power pf genOenm U 

irretutabler 

It is very desirable, if not essential to the success of aa 

^ Infant Sabbath School, that thexe be singing. It gives 

vaiiety, soothes the feelings, cheers the mind, i 

13 
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fhe attention, md adds cbeerfolnefs tofhew^ole ImhI^ 
neas. The teaeher ahonld be abl* to lead tiie etagta^ 
himself, if practicable. If not, aoaie one ihooid be aaao- 
dated with him who can. I may add here, that not wi* 
freqnently, if not generally, a lady will manage an infhnt 
class better than a gentleman. She has more patienee,«BB 
descend to the minutia better, has more efawCieity and^nar- 
aatility, more softness and kindness in look, vokse, mid 
manner, and can work through dificnltles wtlll c 
cases where he would either stand still or buret t 
at any eost. One of the moat interesting InliMit Beliooto 
within my knowledge is taught by the young wife«f t 
clergyman in New England. She spends the whole of tte 
Sabbath afternoon with her little charge. The achooleaa 
tains about one hundred and twenty; and I doubt nol ahe 
is doing more for the good of the human race than Ba«l^ 
who wear plumed hats on their heads and 8WOid» I17 
their sides. 

It is important to remember that at first, and for 4 long 
time, there should be no one present except the teaeher 
and the little pupils. It is impossible for a teacher to d» 
justice to the school, if a single adult indiTidnal be preamt 
1 would by all means Insist on this. As a general rale, 
children ought to be separated and by themselves as much 
as possible while receiving instruction. 

You will need to be careful that your school is not like 
a prison. Little children must have motion freqneatly ; 
nature requires it, and you must follow the leadings of 
nature. At the same time do not cherish constant test* 
lessness, as if the great object of the school was tekaep 
the children in some kind of motion. 

3. Let the teacher remember that he mutt cuUivaie deq» 
and ardent piety , if he teotdd he mcce^fitl. 

The romance of an Infant School will soon be worn off 
It cannot be made a plaything ; it cannot be an ezhibitlOBs 
It is not to be the wonder of visiters, or the astonishaitnt 
of parents. It is not to be made a mere reciting <» repeat- 
ing machine. Nothing of this will regenerate the soal» or 
train it up for the trials of earth or the glories of bctven. 
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It Hnat be flie gtte of hetven; and the sims of the teaeher 
moet be pure, boly. lowly, md yet lofty. He cannot meet 
thetiialB, tfaevezatlons and the troubles of his station with- 
out piety, deep piety. If there be a station upon earth 
wfaieh reqaiice the heart to be warmed and cheered and 
•natained by Jove to Jesus Christ, it is this. Redeeming 
lore most be the theme on which the soul never tires. He 
mvt be ft man of prayer. No one can fill the station wi th- 
ovt help drawn from the ererlasting hills. Prayer must 
be ibe mofuiag offering, and prayer the incense of the 
eftning oblation, and prayer must carry on the work. Ohl 
if yoo feel desirous of teaching a class of infants in the 
l^bbatta Sehool, and are not guided to the work by much 
prayer, I do hope you will weigh the subject well before 
3Foa go any further. No part of the Sabbath School is so 
^QiBealt to instruct and manage as this ; and no part is more 
istenstiiig, more important, or will receive more good 
firom right instruction, than this. It is a little fountain* 
but fVem it several little rills flow, small Indeed now, but 
one which win swell and grow tQl each becomes a mighty 
river. 

There may be an infant class or an infant school in con- 
nexion with every Sabbath School in the land. It ought 
to be so ; and why is it not so T Is it not because we have 
considered these little ones too young T But may not this 
impression be a mere prejudice T Some thirty years ago, 
our churches thought that every one must serve the devil, 
till at least twenty years old ; and the consequence was, 
that it was a very rare sight to see young men and women 
under twenty entering the church with the purpose of liv- 
ing for Ood. Few young people then professed to serve 
Ood. Was not this a very great mistake 7 And shall our 
churches let Satan still have the very best part of life with 
whieh to take possession of the soul ? No they must not 
do it Let evsry jminister and every officer in our churches, 
and every Superintendent, at once take up the subject, 
and resolve that there shall be such a class or elasses eon« 
nected with every Sabbath School in the land. Then shall 
we have begun at the right period of life, to sow the seed; 
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and fh*D will out blcMad RedMUwr gaJhtrtoMwiilla 
glorioos hanreat, for tlte gwnwia of inanortdity. ^ 



CHAPTER DL 

ffmaina in thb sabbath school. 

Tbb lonl seems formed for music. The sarsgo caxmot be 
foand so barbarous as not to bare some way by wbi<A to 
ereate musical sounds ; and tbe sarage wbo» for the Amt 
time, bears tbe notes of a well-regulated band, wUl eroudi 
down upon tbe ground, entranced by notosso Car exaeed* 
ing any tbing wbicb be bas ever before eooeelvwL The 
band in passing tbrougb tbe street will draw every ISuwUy 
to tbe window ; tbe flute wbose soft notes float erer flhe 
still waters on tbe summer's evening, will cause flie Imilan 
to lift tbe paddle from the water, and let bis oaaoe draft 
noiselessly down tbe stream. And tbe proadwt naonaxob 
on eartb will kneel and weep during some of tbe stFains of 
tbe mlgbty organ, and tbe cboir, as they sing tbe Messiah. 

War hss pressed music into ber service, and made tbe 
heart leap even upon tbe field of death, by tbe notes of the 
bugle, the trumpet, and tbe clarion. Tbe horse and his 
rider both feel its power, and by it rush into tbe ranks of 
death . Tbe charge is made, and man is brought breast to 
breast, under tbe united influence of music and the wnr- 
shout What notes, deep, awftil, and spirit»stining. wma 
those which rose over tbe field of Waterloo, as Death lode 
through tbe ranks on his pale horse 7 The roar of eaanon 
the groans of death, and the murderous shoot of battle, 
are all softened down by music 

Pleasure has made music her waiting-maid. The ball, 
the dance, the theatre, would all expire, were it not that 
music gives ber constant presence, and pleads with a votao 
80 sweet, that tbe world cannot resist it. Any priee will 
bo paid for music, if it shall Jiave the quality of being ex- 
quisite. The man is now living who annually receives ni«re 
for the music wbicb he creates on his violin, than would 
support eighty of our ordained missionariea. A lady vb6 
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fawMHied grMtfaxM in theiheatiwhi Europe u tflinger. 
hu been offeied, Utbe would oome to UiU coontry. at levt 
an equal sum. She declined the offer, and probably no 
Bufflcient inducements will be ofifored to cause her to emne, 
and consequently the mnsio of her Tolce will never be 
heard this side of the Atlantic. I mention these ficts, net 
to find fault, for that is useless, but to show the strong love 
which we aU hare for music 

Almost erery nation, perhaps all nations, have national 
airs, by which the love of country is deepened, and a na- 
tional feeling is created and mahitained. The popular air, 
** Yankee-doodle," will probably create an American feel- 
Jng as long as our nation exists; and the airs, ** Ood avw 
the queen." and ** Rule Britannia,*' will never eease to call 
the heart of the Briton to his own glorious Isle. The sol- 
dier f^om Switierland, and from the HighlandsolScotland. 
will weep/U the national airs which call their hearts hone 
to the place of their birth and childhood. 

It is not a matter of surprise, then, that from the fttU «f 
man to the present hour, as we have nason to believe, 
religion has made great use of music to aid her disciples. 
It was early taught in the schools of the Prophets, and flrom 
them went out through the length and broadth of the land 
of God's people. Not qnly so, but Ood made special pro- 
vision for its use, in giving to his churoh those inspiied 
aongs which bear the name of David, and wbiefa will be 
eung as long as the churoh exists on earth. From the days 
of David down to the third century of the Christian cra» 
music was exceedingly simple, touching, and effective. It 
was the music of nstun, so to speak, and consisted in Utile 
else than a roflned delivery* superadded to sacred poetvy. 
Music, in the most ancient ages of the world, wss the pa^ 
rent of poetry, Deborah wrote her wonderAiUy sobtine 
song, that it might be sung and committed to memory by 
the army of Barak. The great poem of Homer, it is said. 
Is the daughter of music; a composition which has had 
more influence upon the character of the earth, proba* 
bly than any other book in existence, except the Bible, 
'*FmB Homer," says Pope, ** the poets drow their inspi 
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ntfon, tiM eritiet their nilefl, tod the philosoplieis ftdi»- 
Amee of their opfnlons; every aathor was towtd to use his 
name, ud every profeasioii wrote books upon him. tBl 
they have swollen to llhrarifa. The wmrriora formed them- 
selves upon his heroes, and the oracles delivered his Terses 
for answer.^ 

God h«s not only created the car to delight in the melo- 
dy of sweet sounds but has created a most woBderf«l nuvii- 
eal instrument for the use of every one. Betweea tiie top 
of the throat and the root of the tongue, he has mAdesn 
enlargement, a cavity of two or three inehes, and moat 
wonderfnlly lined it with delicate membrames, "so streloh- 
ed that the air passing through them makes a sovnd as 
through the reed of a clarionet This would be a euiious 
Instrument, even if it admitted of no yariatioii of soumt; 
but it is furnished with five cartilages, which contract and 
expand the cavity at pleasure in different ways, so as to 
give different vibrations, and of course, different tones. 
In this small space, then, in the throat of erery human 
being, is an instrament with a compass of trmn two to 
three octaves, which has the command of every aemi-tone, 
and subdivision of note, swell, trill, &c. ; and not neces- 
sarily exposed to the imperfections of artificial instru- 
ments, but so clear, so rich, so sweet, when well used, as 
to be tiie highest Aandard of comparison, in these points 
for the fiute, clarionet, piano, and organ.** 

Now let any one consider this wonderM provision, pre- 
pared and at hand every where, created by Obd himself; 
let him remember that the soul is so delighted with music, 
that the highest and sweetest emblem by which inspf ra^ 
tlon could describe heaven, is that of the ten thousand 
times ten thousand, angels and men, joined in one mighty 
•hoir, before the throne of Ood, and all unitedly praising 
him for ever and ever, and then say if singing ought not to 
have a prominent place in all systems of education t &. 
peeiany, ought it not to have a very prominent place in the 
inery nursery of the church, the Sabbath SchooIT I cannot 
Imt feel that we are very far behind the proper standard on 
'subject; and I plead in behalf of every child, with the 
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flttdf one who was himaelf aegleeted in childbood 
In thlspartietilftr, and who has in consequence suf&ieda 
loss of enjoyment which no language can deacribe. By 
«ach neglect we inflict a wrong upon the children, which 
i» not tho leae leal or oniel» that they do not now feel and 
aaonrn over it 

Tin within a short time, it has heen an opinion almost 
vn^ersal, that hot a few could he taught to sing ; that the 
talent for nmsic was a peooliar gift of nature, e?itrusted to 
« fovtomed lew. Parents have decided, unless, indeed, 
their child learned to sing almost by inspiration, that their 
children had no taste for music. The opinion has become 
so preralent, that but a very small part of our congr^ap^ 
tions eren pretend to sing, or 81^»pose themseWes capable. 
Mor are they capable, at the present time and under the 
present circumstances; but would it have been so, had 
proper pains been taken when they were children 7 How 
mneh pains do parents take to teach a child to speak cor- 
rectly} Had children the opportunity of hearing speaking, 
and of being taught to speak only as they have opportuni- 
ty to learn to slog, would any more be able to talk, than 
are able now to sing? I shall not contend that erery child 
who can be taught to speak, might be taught to sing ; but I 
believe the exceptions would be very rare. Allow me to 
■tale a few plain fects. 

1. In an Orphan Asylum in Germany, containing two 
hundred children, there are only two certainly, who haye 
not learned to sing, and that too correctly. These children, 
of coarse, are taken early, and probably considerable 
pains are taken with them ; be this so or not, the fact is 
one of great weight in deciding such a question. 

8. In all the common district schools in Germany, sing- 
ing and music are taught, and every child is as much ex- 
pected to read and write, and perform music, as to read and 
write, and recite any other lesson. It is not pretended, 
indeed, that these are all first-rate singers, or that they go 
deeply into the science of music ; but that they go far 
enough to be respectable performers in sacred music. 

^. When a gentleman wishes to have his daughter tauf 
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ttttrie on the pbino, the queMion hi these dejrp i» aot 
teked, '* has thi child an ear for nnisio— can ifte ewr 
learn ttittsfc T* but the qoeetion is, can he aff»rd the «k- 
pens^ of the instmment and of ttie mltion ; if he can do 
that, erery inusic-teaeher wiU engage to take caft of the 
rest, and to create a taste, sufficient at leairt to mike h«r 
tt performer who shall he the pride of her ptrentt. 'nin 
eould not be done, if it were trae that the power of being 
tt nittsieian mnik always be innate. 

4. The Pnritans of New Bn^^d, almost without coEcep* 
tion, were aecastomed to have singing at their family «le- 
VMtdns, in which att the memben of flit fimrily soon 
learned to take a tiart This was so of the Seoteh eoT«* 
nanters. They were denominated a ** Psa]m<'Slogtng gener^ 
tttion;'* in part, beoanae *11, old and young, were ace«s> 
temed to sing. 

6. It has been found by the ptofesion of mvsic of tiio 
piresent day, who have made extensive trials, that they 
Mn go into a common school, and take the children an 
they Hse, and teach them aU to sing. There are, indeed, 
Mre, eases of oii^nic defect, just as their are cases ia 
which the eye has heen known to mistake red for green. 
In which singing cannot be taught But these ate exce^ 
tions ; were the season of childhood faithfolly improved, 
few would be pronounced as unfit to join in the songs of 
Zion. The right habits, however, must Be formed at the 
tight time, which is oMldhood. Few children fail of being 
able to sing, whose parents aresingers, and who, as a conse- 
quence, hear singing firom their very in£uicy. In oases ia 
Which an attempt has been made to teach a school to shig, 
and it has failed, I would soggest whether it has not been 
in consequence of not having it ee*y «tfsipfe. You may 
teach a child any thixtg, even mathematics; bat you must 
begin with what is very simple. The Methodists sddom 
fail to get all their children to sing their simple musio. 
*1^e following if from the pen of Weeley. •• About three 
Mlock in the afternoon of the Lord's day, April 80, 1788. 
I met between nine hundred and a thousand of the cfaUdran 
belonging to our Sunday Schools in Bolton* 1 1 
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ndi a sight before. They were aXL exactly clesn, as well 
as plain in their appareL All were serious and well-be- 
bared ; many, both boys and girls, had as beautiful faoes 
as, I beUere, England or Europe ean afford. When they 
an sung together, and none qfthem wU qfiune, the melody 
was beyond that of any theatre. And what is best of all, 
many of them truly fear God, and some rejoiee in his sal- 
vation. These are a pattern to aU the town. And this I 
must avow, there is not such a set of singers in any of the 
Methodist congregations in the three kingdoms as in this 
town. There cannot be ; for we have near a hundred such 
trebles, boys and girls, selected out of our Sunday Schools. 
and accurately taught as are not to be found together in 
any chapel, cathedral, or mnsic room, within the four seas. 
Besides the spirit with which they sing, and the beauty of 
many of them so suits the melody, that I defy any to ex- 
ceed it, except the singing of angeis in oar Father's house.' ' 
There are two poinis to be insisted on in teaching chil- 
dren in the Sabbath School to sing : vis. that the voweU 
are to be pronounced clearly and distinctly, just as we pro- 
nounce them in speaking. If this be overlooked, and the 
▼owels and consonants be run into each other, it will be 
singing in an unknown tongue. Great pains should be 
taken to have the enunciation clear and distinct The 
other point is, to have them taught to place the emphasis 
right, so as to have the music correspond with the words. 
What is the object of singing, except to give the words 
more power and interest? How can this ol(iect be accom- 
plished, except by attention to the emphasis ? This sug- 
gests another inquiry; vis. what hymns shall be used in 
our Sabbath Schools ? 1 shall speak with diffidence on this 
pointybecause there is a great diversity of opinion and prac- 
tice, and because I am not perfectly satisfied that any of 
them are right. In very many schoo Is, perhaps the majori- 
ty in the land, Hymns are used, selected and arranged on 
purpose for Sabbath Schools, such as the Union Hymns, 
and the like. The great advantage is thought to be, that in 
such a selection you can have a great variety from which 
to select, and, that they are altered and rendered simple 
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tod thus adopted to ehildhood. It is trae, these two gsfat 
objects are gained; but I am not certain that it is net at 
too great an expense. By taking tiie prepared selection^ 
you bare a variety, a great rariety ; but do yoa not wish 
to have the child begin to sing the hymns, and from, the 
book, which is nsed in the chnrch, and fh>m which he is 
to sing an his life, and thas haT* his earlieat associatiens 
connected and linked in with what he will use in the howe 
of Oodf Can any hymn-book, ought any hymn-book to 
be so dear to the associations and the heart, as that which 
is used in the house of Ood on the Sabbath T And than, 
as to the simplicity of the selected hymns ; I am awwe of 
all that may be said in their faTour ; but let me «sk» if their 
simplicity is not principally effected by altering tiie most 
beautiful hsrmns in the Bn^ish language, such hymns as 
we have in all our churches on the Sabbath? The child, 
in the Sabbath School, sings a hymn, say the Coronation 
hymn, ** All hail the power of Jesus* name,*' as lie finds 
it in the hymn-book prepared for the school : he goes to 
his father's pew, and hears the same hymn song just as 
the author wrote it, without any alteration ; which is he 
to loire, and with which is he to have the sweetest recol- 
lections of life associated? to my own mind there cannot 
be a doubt but the warmest, deepest, tenderest associa- 
tions of his heart should be associated with his worship 
In his father's pew. Let any one, who has grown np in 
the use of a hymn as it stands in our church singing-book, 
and one which he has sung all his life as it rends thera^ go 
into the Sabbath School and take up the same hymn al- 
tered, and see if he can experience any enjoyment in read- 
ing it I would with diffidence ask, too, if we ave not 
under a mistake in supposing that a Sabbath School needs 
a very great rariety and number of hymna? How iait .with 
the Christian? Is he ever tired of singing ** Come koly 
Spirit, heavenly Pove?" or its sister song *.* Oh for a oloser 
walk with God?" Do we not prefer in our sweetest meet- 
ings to sing over the songs which we know, the tones 
which we know, because they recal other and dearer 
times, and are also pleasant now 9 In teaching children to 
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ting in the Sabbath School, then, I would offer the follow- 
ing hints; viz.— 

I. To use the words of a hymn as it reads in the hook 
used in the church, and which they will probably use 
through lift. 

8. To haTe the selection of hymns very limited, so that 
the whole school may soon learn them, and have them at 
^eir command. 

3. To be careftil always to have the same tune and the 
tame words used together. There are great adrantages in 
this. Children can learn only by repitition, and tunes and 
word, thus connected, always bring pleasurable associa- 
tion to the mind. 

There are two methods of teaching a Sabbath School to 
sing; the one is, by introducing the black-board and in- 
structing the children as you would a class of adults, by 
teaching them the notes. It seems to me that this is ob- 
jectionable in that it takes much time ; it seems to turn the 
school aside firom the appropriate business of instruction, 
and it takes holy time for what ought to be learned daring 
the week. I would, therefore, prefer to have the school 
taught to sing by the ear, on the Sabbath, a few simple 
easy tunes, and to hare provision made to have them re- 
gularly and thoroughly taught, on some other day, to sing 
by note. 

If the reader shall feel that the above remarks are not 
▼ery profound, he may be assured that they are offered 
with diffidence, and are thrown out more as hints upon a 
difficult 8ol]!]eet, than as a guide. They claim nothing be- 
yond what the common sense of each teacher would sug- 
gest 

The question of singing brings up another subject inti- 
mately related to it, and one not so easy to dispose of 
to the satisfaction of all. 1 mean the question, shall the 
Sabbath School be divided, the males and females separa- 
ted, and each sex be under its own Superintendent? It has 
been rather a growing fashion of late years, to have two 
distinct branches, in different rooms, and under two dif- 
Iteent herids. The great advantages of the plan seem ' 
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be, that the girls are taken away from the corrupUng ci- 
ample of the boys ; that the two branches are both more 
quiet, orderly, more carefully watched, and more faittn 
fiiUy instructed. I am not sure that I shall he alto^ther 
popular in what I am going to say; but those who disagree 
with me will have good sense enough not to feel my aigu- 
ments, unless they have weight. There will always be 
exceptions to general rules, and there will undoubtedly 
be exceptions to this; but as a general thing, I should pnp- 
fer to have the school altogether in one room, and under 
one Superintendent. I will offer my reasons as briefly es 
possible. 

1. In all the general features of Sabbath Schools, 
throughout the land, we had better have them alike «a 
far as possible, as simple as possible, and as convenient ae 
possible. It would be next to impossible to have this fea- 
ture become general But few churches have more than 
one place, or can provide more than one, and I should be 
unwilling to have the impression go abroad, that a Sab- 
bath School may not be perfect with but one room. 

8. It seems to be the design of Providence that the sexes 
shall modifjr and benefit each other, even from infancy. 
Those familes present the most delightful picture, in 
which the children are composed of both sexes. If they 
are all boys, they are rough, noisy, and need something 
to smooth down their roughness. If they are all girls, they 
need the buoyancy and strength of character which they 
acquire from associating with their more stormy brothers. 
It is so in the Sabbath School. If you say that the girls 
suffer by being placed in the same room with the boys, I 
say unhesitatingly that the boys suffer without them. 
They will not be so spirited, so interested, so mild, when 
taught by themselves. The girls may suffer a little by 
being in the same school with the boys ; but, on the other 
hand, the boys will suffer very much where this is not the 
case. I have no need of trying to explain the philosophy 
of the thing; but every one knows, that whatever may be 
the case with the female sex, our sex needs the presence 
of females from the cradle to the grave, and there is no 
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y«rIod in life, In the formation of our otaarftcter etpeeially, 
nthim we ought to b« deprived of it 

8. By being all in the same room, the SuperintendAit, 
the minister, or the stranger, can address them better. He 
win do ft wth more Interest, more animation, and more 
feeling. 80 ofthe devotional exercises. Say what yon will 
in commendation of a lady's powers ; say that she is bette' 
qoalified to teach, is quicker, more interesting, more de» 
TOted and holy ; it is ail true ; but, after all, she is nof to 
well qualified to talk to a school, to make addresses, and 
te lead in prayer, as is ttie man. She is not, becanse Ood 
did not create her for this object 

4. If the argument for separating the schools hat weight. 
It must rest upon the supposHion, that the habits of fhe 
ehildren, their edoeation at home, ftc., hare been such. 
that they wouM be injured by being together. If this be 
so, such a school wITI need to be gorerned, too, with no 
weak hand. In such a ease, probably, it would require, 
to say the least, as much of government in each depart- 
ment, as in both, were they united ; because a school com- 
posed of both sexes is vastly more easily governed, than 
the same number of either sex by themselves. Now, is » 
lady ready to go into a large school, too rude to be asso- 
ciated with the boys, and govern it as it ought to be gov- 
erned ? Can she do it without sacrificing much of that 
gentleness and mildness, which woman can never laeri- 
lice wifVn.it loss! 

5. By having the school all in one, the Library is mndl 
more accessible to all, more readily managed, and all hare 
equal opportunities to obtain desirable books. 

«. The influence upon the teachers is decidedly good 
when the schools are both in one. They study the lesson 
tc^ether, they feel the power of sympathy ; when hearing 
the lessons there is more animation, life, and interest I 
believe this will be found to be the experience of all who 
have long been engaged f n Sabhath Schools. But in sea- 
sons of revival, when the Spirit of Ood is present, when 
there are awakenings, and conversions, when you wish to 
•et upon the whole, to use the principle of sympathy, and 
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htre the scholars act upon each other, it is of Ttst ivyaflb» 
tance that the school be all in one room, under one hetd* 
one influence, and all led to the same place. Tis* the craw 
of Jesus Christ. 

7. It is desirable to hare the schools both united in <me» 
for the sake of the singing. It is the order of nature that 
the voices of males and females be united in singing. Nei- 
ther can accomplish the ends of singing alone. Perhaps 
it may be said that the schools might be brought together 
once a day. at the close of the exercises, and thus all unite 
in singing. I reply, that this will be anything rather thaa 
simple and easy, unless they are so located that folding 
doors only shall separate them, which will not be the ease 
iu many of our schools. That there are and must be disad- 
rantages in both methods, there can be no doubt If there 
are more dangers connected with haying all the school in 
one, there are also more decided advantages. These re- 
marks apply to schools generally : but there is nothing es- 
sential to the particular mode of managing them, without 
which they cannot succeed. 

An old gentleman from England gives me the following 
a«count of a school which he raised up in that country. I 
quote it not more for the last sentence, than the whole 
account. *' I commenced my school thirty years ago, all 
alone, with twelve children. If any were absent or late for 
three consecutive Sabbaths, for any other cause than sick- 
ness, he was dismissed, and another was selected firom the 
numerous applicants, to take his place. When I thought 
it best, I raised the number to twenty-four, and finally to 
sixty, beyond which I would not go. As a teacher I stood 
alone for seven years, and with great opposition against 
the school. Eight of my first twelve soon became my Bible 
class. They were closely attentive during all their exami- 
nations, and they became teachers *of their respective 
classes under my inspection as their Superintendent One 
of these eight is now a faithful and laborious minister of 
the Gospel, and the others were all eariy in life memben 
of the church with which I was connected. Many of these 
sixty I have seen happy on theif sick and dying beds. 
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though some have gone on hardened and yet miserable in 
their iniquity. I once reproved a vain young man, « 
stranger wliom I met in a passage-boat, for profaneness. 
There was a solemn silence in the boat for ten minutes. 
Every eye was fixed on him, noticing the mental pertur- 
bation which was visible through his countenance. After 
this he said, * Ah ! Sir, if I had followed the advice which 
you used to give me in the Sabbath School. I should be a 
much happier man than I now am.* After infortning me 
who he was, and giving me his history, he added, ' And 
tbere. Sir, (pointing to a bpx,) in the bottom of that box, 
under a napkin, is every book which you ever gave me, 
aad when by accident I lift up the cloth, they make me 
tremble.* 

*• I have a few times in my life given a musical ksson as 
an encouragement and reward to the children, but it tends 
to dissipate the minds from the more important work be- 
fore them, and I do not think that any good was ever pro- 
duced by tt. Teaching without notes is sufficient, and best 
for a Sabbath SohooL'* 

As to the number of times singing shall be introduced 
into the school, each set of teachers will decide for them- 
selves. If the Superintendent can conduct it, he, by aH 
means, should do it; if he cannot, let him be careful to ob- 
tain the proper man to do it, and in every practicable way 
assist and encourage bim. 

But there will be some teachers who are not singers* 
who cannot aid in this exercise ; what shall they do 1 How 
can they be expected to aid in promoting singing? I ask 
such if they would grudge any expense if they could, by 
it, only purchase the power of singing 1 Do they not regret 
that no one taught them during their childhood 1 Let them 
recollect that the blessing, whose loss they so deeply 
mourn, may now be communicated to children. Let them 
spare no efforts to have all the children possess this high 
-eigoyment. No efforts will result in greater effects. Chil- 
dren, when once taught, love to sing. Hardly any thing 
can add more to the eojoyment of a being, madt up of af- 
fections and reason, as we all are. 
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One thing mow. Some feem to feel that singles <9oA^ 
pnites Is beaeftth them ; that this part of divine worship 
may be left to hearts destitnte of grace, and to lips nervr 
saaotifled by prayer. 1 cannot but protest against this 
feeling. Let the theatre and the opera be nnder the con- 
trol of the wicked ; let the songs of revelry and folly pass 
through the lips of the profsne; bnt shall the Christianp 
the radeemed sinner, who hopes to sing the praises of xe- 
deeming love to all eternity in heaven, shall As reftise to 
sing of that love here on earth t The glorious ehnieh in 
In heaven sing Ood*s praises before the anivene, and 
angeis join in the songs, even ten thousand times tea 
thousand ; and shall it be, that Christiant are above sliif- 
ing these praises here on earthi Shame, shame to love oo 
cold, to gratitude so dumb ! 



CHAPTER 3L 

eONBriOTXON OV THB KISSIONABT 0AU8I WITH THB 
SABBATH SCHOOL. 

How hx the Sabbath School should be made a Missionary 
Society, or be used to aid the cause of missions, is an im- 
portant, but a difficult question to answer. There are dif« 
lienlties connected with it, unseen at the first glance. My 
own views oan be briefly expressed, though I fear they 
will not be satisfactory to many whom I respect, and who 
may differ f rom^ me. 

I begin by saying that I do not think it advisable to or. 
ganixe our Sabbath Schools into regular missionary socie- 
ties, temperance societies, education societies, Stc I sm 
acquainted with some schools which have all these, with 
the addition of anti-slavery and colonization societies ; 
and if the Christian community should be further divided 
into parties, would doubtless have every party represent- 
ed. It seems to me that the great ol^ect of the Institution 
is the Sabbath School^ and I should tremble to be the one 
who should turn it, or begin to turn it from its appropri- 
ate woik. The object is to take children of all ages, con- 
ditions, habits, prejudices, and influences, to teach them 
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the word of Qod, and to form their charaeters upon that 
vord. There oan be but one predominant object befoare 
» school, and the rest must of course, be subordinate. That 
predominant object should be to teach the Bible, and to 
lead the souls of the children to Ood. It must never be 
lost sight of. For example, if I am teaching my class to- 
day the parable of the ten virgins, I wish no other object 
to come before the mind. I wish to teach that particular 
thing, so plainly, so clearly, and so forcibly, that itshall 
never be forgotten. My work for the day is to do this. 
Now. I cannot do it if the attention of the school is to be 
diverted, and if a part of the time they are to act as a mis- 
sionary, a tract, a temperance, or any other society. Every 
teacher must feel that his object is nothing less than to see 
each of his pupils embracing Christ, and growing up in 
holiness. If a school becomes a missionary society, and 
takes that character, that object becomes the predominant 
object, is more thought of, talked of, calculated upon, than 
any other object Is this best ? 

Another thing. A Sabbath School whose great object 
is to be a missionary society, must be a small one ; because 
comparatively few parents feel an interest in missions. 
They are not willing that their children should be differ- 
ent from the rest of the school, and yet are not willing 
to aid them in contributing. The result is, they either 
keep their children at home, or send them to some other 
Sabbath School. Sabbath Schools can fulfil the great 
object at which they aim, in no way so rapidly, surely, 
and pleasantly, as by keeping to their great object. By 
doing this, the world, the indifferent, the irreligious, and 
the profane, will entrust their children to their care. They 
will do less to counteract your instructions ; and the only 
cavil which the heart of malice can invent is, that you 
teach them the Bible. The institution is a broad one. It 
is to embrace all denominations, frequently in the same 
school, and it must stand on broad ground. From this 
high position I would never have the institution descend. 
I make these remarks with the more emphasis, lest those 
which are to follow shall have undue influence. 
14 
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Bat I would hare the spirit of Miasions »lwBf» Is Chi 
Sabbftth School room. The yejy employiiieiitof the teaeh* 
ea is that of being domestic miuioaaxiea They -act is 
character only as they have the missionary spijrit Tbey 
are labouring for the conyexsion of the vorld* and j^oiq 
this tliey can never turn aside ; this they ncTer can fiuriBet 
They most, and they will, then, create more oi loa» of the 
misaionary atmosphere around them. They will, and they 
ouf^t to introduce the same spirit into the school, ever 
hearing in mind, that none but a regenerated heait «aii 
truly and deeply enter Into the great work of ooiiTertiog 
the world to ChrUt 

How fiur. then, should the sul^ect be introduced, and 
what ground should it occupy ? 

It is OTident, at the very first view, that only general 
Tiews, and the great subtject of converting the world, can 
be introduced ; for if you are to bring in each wheel of 
flie machiaery, and try to interest the school ioi sendlag 
missionaries abroad, sending Bibles and tracts, raising up 
ministers, and feeding the destitute with the bread of life, 
you have all the time eonsumed. I reply, then, 

1. That the school should be taught on Oiesutiiecf ol 
missions, in connexion with the Bible. 

The Bible predicts a day in which the earth shall be 
•onrerted to Gtod. Prophets, apostles, and martyrs pray- 
ed, rejoiced, sufiered and died in view of such a day. The 
church of Ood at the present time expects it; she prays 
for it; the Lord's prayer anticipates it; and the ehurdi 
universal is now beginning to labour for this great ohject. 
8he will not be disappointed ; the heathen will be given 
to Christ for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession. The school should be tan^t 
this from the Bible, so plainly and clearly, that every child 
may see that we stand on right ground, and on an im- 
movable position, when we labour and pray for the sol- 
vation of the earth. Let them be taught that we do not 
run without being sent ; that we go by command^ hy diice^ 
tion, by the aid, the countenance, the promiaes, sad the 
blessing of God. We cannot, shall not be diaappoiatid. 
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mie miUeniiial day win eome. I feel fhat it is very im- 
portant that this light be poured into the mind in early 
life ; that the child, aa he grows up, may understand the 
great principles of action which govern the ehoreh of Ood, 
that he may know how to defend them ; that hk eonfi* 
denee in them may be deep and unshaken, and fhat his 
sympathies, as far as possihie, may be enlisted. How oftea 
such a lessmi should be given out. each school will deter- 
mine for itself. Perhaps once in two months will besiJ* 
ficiently often. These recitations should always be in 
oonnexlon with the Bible, And might be classified some- 
thing in this way. 

(a. ) How does the desoription of the Bible, in regard to 
the heathen, correspond with their state at the present day; 
and how does this state compare with that ereated by the 
Ihll light and influence of the Gospel 1 

(b.) What does the Bible say is the only remedy for the 
rendition of the world ; and how does this correspond with 
the experience of men t 

(c.) What were the results of the missions in the days 
of the apostles, as they went among the heathen ; and how 
do these resulu correspond with the effects produoed by 
missionaries in our day^ ? 

(d.) What trials attended the preaching of the Gospel 
among the heathen in the apostolic days, and what trials 
in these times? What trials and diflaculUes will always 
have to be encountered 7 Whai inf(»rences to be drawn ia 
regard to our prayers and sympathies for those who are 
engaged in this work 1 • 

(e. ) What part have children taken in the cause of reli^ 
gion, as mentioned in the Bibl|?, and what hive they to 
do in the work now before the church 7 

(f.) What sacrifices does the Bible require of us in the 
work of converting the world to Christ, before we have 
done our duty t 

QuetMoiw like these, to any extent, may be raised, and 
ell founded on xeeitatioas in the Bible. They will be ao- 
swexed bye complete knowledge of what the coureh is 
doing al the present time for the salvation of the world. 
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This plan, or lomething like it, will ^ re the teacher a most 
sdmimble oiiportanity to contrast the condition of the 
hMttieo, and especially heathen children, with those who 
have the Oospel ; to show the superiority and the divinity 
of the Ootpel, and to impress the heart with a sense of 
obligation and gratitude. The responsibility of the child 
who is bom in the land of the Oospel, can be urged upon 
Urn with great force and power. It can, I hare no doubt, 
bv made a powerhil auxiliary in leading the soni to sub- 
mission and conrersion. 

S. The information eomnranicated respecting modem 
miisions, should be as definite as possible. 

** A mission in an unknown country has no local habi- 
tation for the mind to fix upon. It can awaken only a 
▼ague, uninteresting, transient perception: and the church 
will nerer enter heartily into a pain for Christianizing all 
nations, until it becomes acquainted with the geography 
of the world.*' 

If, for example, you have occasion to give an ilhistration 
of the principles of missions, (and there are some most ad- 
mirable illustrations in it,) from the history of the Green- 
land Mission, try as ftir as possible to make the child un- 
derstand the geography of the country, the climate, natu- 
ral features, and all those deep shades of the picture which 
the hand of nature has put on. Let all the information be 
of this definite kind. It is impossible for the mind to be 
interested in any other way. It might be well, too. to have 
a committee consisting of a few of the teachers, and the 
same number of the older scholars, to correspond with 
some one or more missionary stations, to make inquiries 
respecting their school, their children, and their wants. 
I have seen a school thrilled by the reading of one such 
letter from a missionary station. There mif^htbe, if thought 
best, a special meeting of the school to hear the letters 
read; and be sure to read the letters sent from the school, 
as well as the answers received at the same time. May 
we not, if we have the true missionary spirit ouniekos, 
do much towards creating and perpetnating a missionary 
spirit in our Sabbath Schools, and that, too, without an 
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organization so distinct that it shftU creste prejadloes in 
the minds of worldly people? Shall we not, also, go on the 
principle, that our children are to become ChristlaDi, aod 
ministers, and missionaries, and thus lead them to begin 
the work of sympathizing with the fallen world from thehr 
childhood ? I have no doubt bat all this can, and might, 
and ought to be done ; and I pray that the Spirit which bap- 
tized the apostles, and all the *' sacramental host of Ood'f 
elect," may baptize the children of our Sabbath Schools. 

3. There ought to be a system of contributions for the 
spreading of the Gospel, introduced into every school. 

The object of introducing such a system la threefold ; to 
raise money by which to carry on the plans of the church ; 
rery considerable sums, too, might easily be raised in one 
Sabbath Schools ; to teach the children how to exercise 
benevolence, and, of consequence, to acquire the habit of 
it, as every exercise will strengthen the habit, and io teach 
the child to exercise self-denial in obtaining the money 
which he contributes. Everything of this kind should be 
regular and periodical ; and perhaps the plan of having a 
contribution brought in once every month, will be a good 
one. As &r as possible, encourage the children to give 
the money which they have earned by labour or self- 
denial. Show that you are interested in their little con- 
tributions, and encourage them to feel that the smallest 
sum, given from right motives, is neither overiooked nor 
forgotten by the great Redeemer. At the same time avoid 
making the impression that giving in this way is piety, 
because a child may bring his pennies, and yet carry the 
heart of a little Pharisee. Avoid, also, casting blame or 
censure upon a child who does not contribute, at least till 
you know the reason. His parents may be too poor, be 
may have no parents, or they may be unwilling to ftxmish 
the child with money, and he knows not how to earn any 
himselt 1 have known children make very great sacri- 
fices to earn money, others to endure great self-denial to 
obtain it, in order to contribute ; and I have known othen 
whose feeiintis were cruelly and unnecessarily wounded 
when they could not contribute. Some teachers who have 
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to fiur acquired the confidence of the c1«w ai to know flie 
real situation and disposition of each one, ha^e hired sacli 
children as were unahle otherwise to obtain money, to do 
little jobs for them, for which they have paid them, and 
thus the contribotions of the teacher passed ISilrongh the 
hands of his poor scholars. 

But every school, should have regular stated seksona of 
Gontributiug, and an object to which the charity is appfied 
BO definite, and so tangible, that they can all see that the 
little stream of charity which takes its rise ia their 
schools, does, indeed, flow into the great river, and swell 
its tide, aud cause the waters to reach those who are per- 
ishing with thirst As to the precise mode of doing this, 
every school will choose to have its own way and method. 
Oo on the principle (it is always safe and sure, never yet 
being known to fail.) that Ood will never be indebted to 
his creatures for the smallest gifts to him ; he will reward 
them all, and return tiie cup full and running over ; and 
while I do not believe that a school or a child can do any 
thing like purchasing his own salvation with his contri- 
butions, 1 do, at the same ttme, believe that he is more 
likely to receive salvation, in consequence of such charity. 
Let them begin life, as If the service of Ood was to be the 
object of life, and see that it is the object of your Ufs ; let 
them feel that, in this life, we only*beg^n to enter upon a 
service so glorious, that the angel feels honoured in being 
a seryaut in its cause, a service which brings peace of con- 
science here, a support which is stronger than hope as we 
pass from time into eternity, and that it will lead to what 
more than fills the measure of hopes, and more tiian satis- 
fies the highest desires of the souL 



CHAPTER XI. 

BVTT OF THI OHTJBOH AND PA8T0B TO VBB f ABBAVB 

SCHOOL. 

I BBom the remarks which I am about to offer on this 

%Jeet, by taking it for granted that every church win 

ih to have a Sabbath School under her immediate UM. 
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sympathy, and direction, and that she would be glad to 
know what her duties are, that she may perform them to 
the best advantage. Every church ought to know when 
ahe has performed her duties to the Sabbath School, and 
I shall esteem it no small happiness if I may be able to lay 
them plainly before her. 

There are certain errors which preyaH extensively 
among our churches m connection with the cause of Sab- 
bath Schools; errors which discourage the teacher, and 
frequently destroy not a little of the good which would 
otherwise flow from his labours. I wish briefly to specify 
tome of tbese errors. ' 

FiBST E&KOK : that children who go to the Sabbath School 
do not need m careful instruction at home. 

It is far from being improbable that the day of Judgment 
will reveal the names of many who with the lips favoured 
Sabbath Schools, and sent their children to them for the 
very purpose of throwing off the trouble and responsibility 
of religiously instructing them at home. *' I need not talk 
with my child on the Sabbath on the subject of religion ; 
I need not try to bring his conscience under the light of 
the Bible ; I need not endeavour to gain his roving atten- 
tion with the view of fixing his thought on God and eter- 
nal things ; especially I need not give him the opportunity 
to say by his looks, * My father, I do not see you bearing 
this holiness and showing it in your life, though you urge 
it upon me and profess it yourself;* I need not take him 
alone and pray for him, and over him, because— he goes 
to the Sabbath School. I am careful to have him Jb con- 
stantly, and he is there instructed in religion. If I also 
teach him, he will hear so much about religion, that he will 
be disgusted.'* Such is the language of the heart, while 
the child is tnmed away from the father's table, and sent 
to find bread at the hands of strangers. Alas 1 for such 
cruelty. Ood has laid duties upon parents which they can 
neither throw off, nor delegate to others. The Sabbath 
School was designed to co-operate with parents, to aid 
them in training their children up f«r the service of God 
on earth, and for the rewards of this service in heavf"' 
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It cannot so take the place of parental instruction as to 
excuse the father or the mother from doing their duty. 
You can npver know till the light of eternity reveals it. 
how cruel it is to push the child from the bosom of his 
parent ; and if he lives after that parent has gone, memory 
«an never lead him to the spot, the chamber in which his 
parents used to pray with him and teach him. The culti- 
vation of the heart of the child will draw it ont with love 
and reverence. That poor child who has no parents, finds 
in the Sabbath School a substitute for the kind and tender 
admonitions of parents ; and that child who has parents 
will find it an additional blessing. But the head of the 
family is the priest whom Ood hath placed there to minis- 
ter to the temporal and spiritual wants of the little con- 
gregation, and woe to the family and woe to the church, 
when the Sabbath School shall supercede the religious in- 
structions of the fireside 1 ^hen it shall be left to the 
teacher in the school to do the work of praying for the 
ehildren aad ef instructing them, one of the most glorious 
ends of the family relation will have been lost sight of, 
and one of the dearest privileges of the child will be des- 
troyed, that of being led to Ood by his own parents. 

** Many seem to think that the responsibility is trans- 
ferred from themselves to the teachers. When their chil- 
dren are committed to the school, their duty seems done. 
They hope and believe it is well with their children, since 
they are enjoying Sabbath School instruction, with what 
kind of fidelity or appropriateness they are unable to tell. 
But they indolently conclude, since they patronize the 
school, and their children is there, all is well. But no 
parent ought to be satisfied with this. He ought to have 
a personal acquaintance with this important business. He 
should be their principal instructor himself. Let every 
kind and every reasonable degree of influence be thrown 
into the Sabbath School, but do not entrust to others the 
exclusive care of immortal minds. Burnish these predout 
jetoels with your own hands. Transfer the responsibility 
of training them up for Ood to no mortal. None have a 

"ent's heart to feel, none a parent's account to render. 
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And none, if they are what they ought to be, can do this 
work, so well." 

9SCOKO kbrob: throwing dU the rosponHtUtty of the 
Kiool upon the teachen. 

fiome oharches will do so much as to select and vote for 
. a certain number of men and women to be teachers once 
a year. Others will not even do as much as this. AH is 
left in the hands of the teachers. If the Pastor, amid all 
this apathy, ia disposed to take hold and lift and aid the 
teachers, it is very well ; but if he is not so disposed, it is 
just as weU. Are the teachers in your school faithfbl T 
The church does not know ; she only knows that they 
have all the work to do. Are the teachers qualified ? The 
church does not know ; she hardly knows who they are. 
Do they study the lesson and understand the Bible, or do 
they come and yawn over the lesson, impatiently waiting 
to have the long hour of recitation over ? The church does 
not know. Do the teachers meet and pray together for 
grace, and patience, and the qualification which the Holy 
Spirit can only impart ? Do they read 1 do they keep up 
with the times ? are the books in the library such that they 
ean receive benefit from them? The church does not know. 
She never attends the meetings of the teachers, never 
unites with them in prayer, and has only a general in- 
pression as to the popularity of the school. When asked to 
contribute, she feels that all that she does by way of giving 
money, is a kind of bounty to the teachers, and not for 
the benefit of the children, and the families of the whole 
congregation. This is a criminal course in a church. The 
interests, the immorUl, undying interests, of your chil- 
dren ought not thus to be put out of your hands and away 
from your knowledge. The whole church ought to meet 
with the teachers, to pray with them, to sympathise with 
them, and to share their burdens, and their discourage- 
ments. There is neither justice, nor mercy, nor the spirit 
of the Gospel in thus rolling off the burden upon the teach- 
ers, a burden which no set of teachers whom I have ever 
seen, are competent to bear. 

Sometimes a church will send a committee into the Sab* 
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bath School to examine It Thia ia a rery Utile better 
than nothing; hut the whole ohurch ought tobeaowQ 
acqaainted with it, that no committee can aM to ber fa- 
formation. 

Thiho bukoh : an inadequate »en»& qfike impeirUmee t^f 
having good teachert. 

yf hen teachen are to he selected, it is frequently iheeaae 
that the church looks around to see, not who is qualified, 
but who will do, taking the lowest possible standard by 
which to decide the question. One will be fleleefed, not 
because he is the proper person, but because his fkther 
may think it strange if he be omitted; another, because 
she belongs to a rery respectable family, and it irovld be 
a pity not to have the influence of such families; and a 
third, because he seems to sit so loosely upon his sect in 
this church that it becomes necessary to tie him by mak- 
ing him a teacher, lest he go somewhere else. Can a school 
be expected to flourish when its teachers are selected oti 
inch principles) 

Blessed will that day be, when our young men and our 
young women shall make it a part of their education and 
thoughts while studying, to prepare themselves to become 
Sabbath School teachers ; and a generation shaU rise up 
who know how to reach the mind of children, because 
they were taught in the Sabbath School, and thus obtain* 
ed their qualiflcations. As things now are, we are wofully 
deficient in good teachers. I speak this, not to reproach, 
nor to blame any who are teachers. They shall hare great 
credit for what they are doing ; but I know they are not 
so Tain as not to be sensible that I am speaking nothing 
bat the plain truth, when I say that our teachers, at a 
whdie, are far from being properly qualified. Perhaps most 
of them have done the best they could; we are thankfhl 
to them, and we regret that they are not better ftimishedt 
But why are they not abundantly qualified T I put the 
question to every church,— why are they not qualified 1 
And why |jre first-rate teachers so scarce t I reply, be- 
cause the church has never yet felt this subject, nor at- 
«nded to it Heretofore, if a father gave his son any edu* 
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t it WM to enable him to read, and write, and keep 
bif •ceownts, and thus get through the world. Perhaps he 
gaioed education sufficient to qualify him to teach a dis« 
tiiol school, or to enter a store as a clerk. But how few 
fathers and mothers hare thought and planned and pray- 
ed over the education of their child, because they were 
anxious, by their education, thnt their child might be well 
qwlided to be a Sabbath School teacher 1 How common 
to have a committee selected who must carefully and 
fhofODghly examine the man who proposes to teach a day* 
school, and yet, when the same children, who compose 
this week-day school, are gathered into the Sabbath 
School, and are to be instructed in the great concerns of 
religion, they may fall into the hands of any who may 
happen to be willing to take them. They may be Chris- 
tians or not, they may be such as the child could not be 
entrusted with in a school on other days of not Is this 
right ? No, no, it ia not. Teachers must be raised up in 
the bosom of the church. They ought to be pious, holy, 
d«voted» patient, untiring, disinterested men. And the 
•hurch can never do her duty to the Sabbath School, till 
she prays over this subject, makes it one object in the 
education of her sons and her daughters, to qualify them 
become teachers In the Sabbath School. 

FoCRTH BRROB *. that qf having inadequate tietm <ffthe 
aid which a fondly reeehn from iher Sabbaih School^ in 
training up their children. 

It may be that the early education of the parents, their 
acquired habits, or their circumstances, put it out of their 
power to teach their children to be punctaaL And yet it 
is of unspeakable importance to the child that we hare 
these habits. He is sent to the Sabbath School, and there 
he learns what punctuality is, and conforms to it The 
machinery is put in motion at such a moment, and it elosee 
at a particular moment and multitudes of children have 
not only here obtained their first ideas of punctnality, bnt 
hare here acquired the Inraluable habit of being punctual. 

Is it of great consequence that your child have the spirit 
end the habit of Mbordlnation 7 Perhaps there is fa ^-'^ 
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little of family goreroment under yoar nx^. But yanv 
child can never govern himself, unless he be taughtto obe^ 
BOW, while a child. In the Sabbath School be has this 
discipline. Every week he submits his will to the will of 
his teacher, submits to restraints and to goveroment This 
is a great blessing to a child who is not sufficiently govern* 
ed at home. And what is better than all is, tbat chil- 
dren in the Sabbath School are subdued by the law of kind- 
ness. It is well known that a savage is softened by heiag 
taken and dressed up, and for a few times introduced into 
genteel society. And can kindness and love, di8iDteif«t«>d 
love, ever be brought to bear on a human being, and 
that being a child, without softening him 1 Never. And 
every week your child is chained down by the bonds of 
h>ve. Do you wish to have your child disciplined? I mean, 
to have his attention arrested and frequently rivetted, tiil 
he can hold his mind down to a single point? The Sab- 
bath School does this, and is a very powerful iastramrat 
by which to cultivate the power of attention. 0o yoa 
wish to have the memory of your child strengthened and 
cultivated, so that he can compare and reflect, till he can, 
by himself, draw conclusions and correct inferences ? If 
well and properly taught, he learns to do this in the Sab- 
bath School. You wish your child to have the power of 
manly and rational conversation, so that when he talks, 
it shall be with propriety, without diffidence or impu- 
dence. He learns how to do this at the Sabbath School. 
Ton wisb him to have a conscience that is cultivated, that 
he may do his duty to man, and his duty to Ood, and thua 
walk in the path that leads to eternal life and glory. Yoa 
would have him learn *' what is the chief end of man,'^ 
that his soul may at last be saved, and shine in the ever* 
lasting kingdom of Ood, as the sun in the firmament, for 
ever and ever. The Sabbath School is pledged to aid you 
in all this. The better teachers that church brings into the 
school, the more prayer she throws around it ; the more 
intense interest she takes in this young garden of the 
Lord, the more is she doing to aid every family in training 
up their children for the honours and rewards of heaven.. 
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Aad the father who understands the subject, will see that 
it ii a most wise and wonderful instrument, by which he 
may be aided in the great work of leading his children td 
God. Every effort of his will be seconded, every impres- 
sion which he makes will be deepened, and every prayer 
which he oflfers for the salvation of his child will find a 
respoase from the teacher. 

I mustinow turn to the considertion of the duties which 
thecharch owes to the Sabbath School. 

1. 2%e iysiem ought 1o he thoroughly understood by every 
eJntrdi. 

Let me lean to the side of charity; and I think I can 
do that while I say that many who patronize the Sabbath 
School, and who speak well of it, seem to feel as if it were 
something in which they have little or no interest. It is 
a kind of appendix to the Sabbath, a very good thing in- 
deed, since it keeps the children from being at play, or 
relieves them from the wearisomeness of the Sabbath, and 
it famishes the teachers with something by which to occu- 
py their thoughts and their time. I am not sure that many 
might not be found even in the ranks of teachers, whose 
views of the subject are such, that they would draw back 
the hand at once, were it not that they can do the work 
on the Sc^ibatht and thus not lose any time which is so pre- 
cioos to devote to business or to the world. Would it not 
be so, that but few of these schools would be kept in oper- 
ation, even if all the children would attend them, were the 
teachers under the necessity of doing the work on aay 
other day ? Is this a true and correct estimate of the value 
of the system? 

All allow that before Sabbath Schools were so multi- 
plied, it was a good thing in the minister to meet, cate- 
chise, and instruct the children under his chaise : all allow 
too, that the Sabbath School is a much more valuable way 
of educating the rising generation for God, inasmuch as a 
whole church can do more for her children than a single 
mind cm do. It follows, then, that if Sabbath Schools 
could not be held on the Sabbath, they ought to be held 
some day duiiog the week, and the church ought to do the 
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wock. But hftTe <mr charebes sacb views of this saf^ectf 
Z>o they feel, and try to mmke all around feel, that it la. 
next to the ministry, by far the mightiest lever put into 
the hands of Ood's people, by which to raise the world ? 
Some will praise the system, perhaps contribute a small 
■om annually, for its benefit, perhaps now and then step 
into it ; but they do not understand its design, its power, 
or its usefulness. They do not know how it is a grand im- 
provement upon the old system of education, when the 
children of the ehureb were suffered to grow up almost 
without religious instruction and religious impression; and 
when the field ought to have been bringing forth fhiit, it 
was found to be full of tares. Weeping parents often bent 
over their unconverted children in anguish, and cried. 
"An enemy has done this ;*' but they overlooked the grand 
secret That the ground must be pre-ooeupied. ** It is 
now beginning to be found that it is easier and wiser to 
pre-occopy than to dislodge ; than it is infinitely impor- 
tant that the soul should hear the voice of God, before the 
syren song of the great deceiver. *' This system gives the 
child the solemn voice of a powerful guardian, and thus 
hushes the voice of temptation, and breaks the charms 
that would delude and seduce. It holds a brazen shield 
over the immortal being, even from his childhood, against 
the fiery darts of the wicked one. It holds the misguided 
youth, even when driven by the winds of temptation, from 
rushing off the precipice into the gulf of despair. 

i. J^ ekvrehcughHo be car^fidio speak napeotfuttf ami 
qg^tionaieif qf the teachers. 

You send your child to the Sabbath School. He watches 
you to know why you send him, and what you think of the 
aohool. Perhaps, as parents, you give y<wr approbatton 
to the school ; but it is that Un^uid, heartless approbation, 
which is worse than silence. ** They are friendly to the 
oauie. They can use freely the laxiguage of approbation { 
hot the heart is not in it. There is no deep emotion on the 
sntgeet. The head is indeed near the equaler, bat the 
heart is at the poles. A man's tongue may be loose, while 
his sonl is ice-bound. The lack is net that of pnOse, bat 
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of ielMenying energy. They are not prepared to eneoon. 
ter the obstacles in bringing the inllaenoe of the Sabbath 
School orer their children. If snltable apparel is not pro- 
vided, no pains are taken to famish it If a little reluc- 
tance is manifested by the children, the question of their 
staying at home is easily settled in their fsTOur. They are 
not strongly and earnestly urged to this duty. This lan- 
gour arid indifference are imbibed ^y the children : their 
attendance on the Sabbath becomes a mere whim. They 
are their own masters. There is no steady, strong, deci- 
sive parental influence* The children, when they come 
to the school, have the family likeness, and are as cold and 
uninterested there, as are their friends at home. Thus 
do parents multiply the sorrows of the faithful teacher, 
and thus do they lay op a fearAil accotmt to be rendered 
at last for the consequences.** 

Ton know a teacher in the school, perhaps more than 
«ue. of 'Whom you do not think very highly. He is not 
qualified for his station. But whose fault is iti The church 
have put the best in the office to be found ; and till you 
have done all within your power to raise op good teach- 
ers, you ought not to complain. Now, will you destroy 
the whole influence of that school over your child, by 
your prejudices, your unkind remarks, by your unchari- 
table insinuations, by your tmrnanly. as well as unchris- 
tian thmsU 9 No child goes to the Sabbath School without 
knowing precisely what his parents think of the school, 
and of his teacher in particular. A few words incautiously 
dropped, a few improper remarks, may counteract all that 
can be done for your ohHd at school, and perhaps ruin his 
soul for ever. What shall you do? Would I have you 
$peak well of a teacher, when you do not think well of him, 
and thus play the hypocrite before your child T No. But 
I would have you think well of the teacher, believe that 
he does the best he can ; and remember that if the teach.> 
era are not quaUfled, it is a matter of humiliation to you 
that you have not laboured and prayed more to raise up 
good teachers. 

Besides, the teacher it doing the work of the parent : be 
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is doing the hardest, most difficult and responsible work 
of the parents every week ; he is trying to aid yoa witfaoot 
fee or reward, and will ffou, can you throw so much res- 
ponsihility upon him, and then add insult to ingratitude, 
and do all that you can to crush his hopes of usefulness, 
and destroy all his means of doing good to your child t 

3. The child Cftght to have the tunstance of his parent* at 
home in undentonding the Sabbath School lesson. 

The lesson of the Sabbath School is, or ought to be, 
short. It is almost uniformly on some interesting, useful, 
InstructiTev and practical part of the Bible. Bvery mem- 
ber of the church ought to study so much of the word of 
God every week, as to obtain a full, clear, and thorough 
knowledge of this single lesson. No man can hope to grow 
in a knowledge of the Scriptures, who does not do as much 
as that. For their own improvement, then, every jnan, 
woman and child, ought to study the lesson of the Sab- 
bath SchooL But what is the fact? Excepting those who 
are compelled to study in consequence of being teachers, 
how few even try to keep up with the children in the Sab- 
bath School ! 

Your child comes into the room with his Bible in his 
hand to get his lesson ; he has no helps but his question 
book. He soon comes to a question which he cannot an- 
swer. He looks op . H is mother is too buisy to give him 
her eye. He asks a question, and is told, in a cold, indif- 
ferent tone, "1 don't know any thing about it." or "Don't 
trouble me now," or, " I wish you would go into yoar 
room, and study your lesson by yourself," or, " You must 
ask your teacher, it is not my business to teach you the 
lesson," or, ** You will have it all explained to you, I pre- 
sume, on the Sabbath." That child must be very remark- 
able indeed, who, under such circumstances, can help fed. 
ing discouraged. On the contrary, let the child see that 
his parents know, that his parents honour the lesson, that 
they will study it with him, and it will aid him to under- 
stand it, and he stands on very different ground. The 
following beautiful picture of what I could wish every 
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lunily to be, is so appropriate, that I do not think my 
reader will regret to see it It is a true narrative. 

** It was Saturday evening when I arrived at the keuse 
«f my friend, in a retired village in Massachusetts. The 
family had just risen fi-om the table, and the little one* 
were retiring to rest, when one of the elder children re« 
quested their mother's permission to attend the teachers* 
meeting that evening. 

•• * The rain will prevent a meeting to night,* replied 
her mother, but we will not be denied the privilege of 
studying the lesson.' 

" Accordingly, the table was soon covered with books, 
and surrounded by the happy family. 

** ' This is our usual custom,* said the mother, * whea 
ihe weather deprives us of the assiBtanee of our minister, 
whose kind instructions have for many years greatly as« 
sisted the teachers in their benevolent work.* 

" I declined an invitation to join the interesting circle, 
but was a highly gratified spectator. Here were the father 
and mother, with three lovely children, together with a 
modest young woman residing in the family, with their 
Bibles open. Each one was questioned in turn, refereneef 
were found and impressively read, maps consulted, and 
the Bible Dictionary often referred to. The intelligent 
and unrestrained questions of the chUdren, clearly mani« 
fested that it was no new employment The Bible seemed 
to them not only a familiar, but a beloved book. While 
looking at this animated scene, my mind unoonsciously 
glanced back over a period of sixteen years, which I have 
been permitted to spend as a Sabbath School teacher, and 
I could not but reflect, Ohi had I thus been aided by 
Christian parents, cheerful and efEbctual had been my 
iabours, where now, I fear, they were lost! 

" After the lesson waseonoluded, family prayer offered, 
and theohUdren had retired, the following eonversatiOB 
took place. 

** * I am delighted to find your children engage witti M 
mueh pleasure in studying the Bible. How have you iwiv 
mged to make it so agreeable V 
15 
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" ' We hare never found any difficulty in making (be 
vord of Ood a pleasant study. In the first place, my little 
obildren are taught many of its storiee before tbey can 
read. And as soon as they become Sabbath scholars, we 
make it a point to study the lesson with them. I betieve 
they were never sent away to get it by themselTea ; tins 
would seem too much like a task. Either one of both «f 
us always take the lesson and show them that we c 
be denied the privilege. We ask, and in oar tarn i 
the question, talk over the scene, imagine oaraeiTes in the 
very spot, and endeavour as much as possible to intearest 
and impress our young scholars. This is done on a SaUff- 
day evening, or Sabbath morning. But there Is anotiber 
method adopted by their mother, which I think stlD 
better. Every morning during the week, after £unily 
prayer and breakfast, the children have always been ao- 
customed to read with her a chapter, which is talked over 
in the same way. Qestions are continually arising while 
it is read, and thus the habit is formed, of daily reading 
the loord of God with plecuure and attention, ' 

** ' Your method is certainly a very simple one» and how 
easily might every Christian parent adopt it!* 

*' * Tes, for although the Holy Spirit alone can take of 
the things of Ood and show them to our dear children, yet 
I am confident that parents can do much to render this 
blessed volume a precious book to their children. If with 
a countenance beaming with pleasure they would say, 
* Come, let us read it together my children,' instead'Of asr 
signing it asa daily task to be run over alone, thetime might 
not be distant when it would be to both better than * gold, 
even fine gold, sweeter than honey and the honeycomb;* 
and I think it would essentially aid you, who are Sabbath 
School teachers, for I know you must have your trials as 
well as your pleasures, and many of the trials must arise 
from the negligence of parents. Ood forbid that such 
negligence be laid to Christian parents, and yet is it not a 
sad truth, that the children of many of them have not 
learned to esteem this holy book as their neeessafy food?' " 

Alas ! why is it that many parenU prefer that fbeteseher 
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explain the lesson to their children, or that the minister 
explain it from the pnlpit, or that it go unexplained, to 
beeoming icholars themselves and aiding their children 
to understand it ? Let those of my readers who are parents 
punme the course as followed by the parents, as described 
aboTe, only for a single term of three months, and if at the 
end of that period they do not feel that they and their chil- 
dren are abundantly benefitted, then I will neither venture 
to prophecy again, nor to be a troublesome reprover of 
their negligence and criminal neglect of their offspring. 

4. It U the duty of the church to give her countenance^ 
•t^pport, and interest to the tchool; and if possible, every 
member should have something to do trith it, either as^a teach- 
er or a scholar. 

The Library should be revised, enlarged by new books, 
and the church ought to do it cheerfully and abundantly* 
The parents ought to take particular pains to read the 
books of the library for their own improvement, for an 
example to their children, and in order to be able to talk 
with their children about the books which they read. 
Many occasions, in reading these books, would undoubt- 
edly arise, by which deep and lasting impressions might 
be made on the memory and on the heart. Truths might 
be pressed upon the conscience under circumstances 
irhich would cause them to abide in consequence of the 
assoeiationa with which they are indissolubly connected. 

Besides, if the church were to do her duty, almost all 
of the congregation would be connected with the Sabbath 
School in some relation or other. In some of our congre- 
gations this is already the case. I could mention several 
village congregations in New England, in which the Sab- 
bath School nnmbers between five and six hundred, or 
nearly all of the congregation. These are the most inter- 
esting schools I have ever seen. I have seen a class of old 
ladies, probably all over fifty years of age, who sat down 
to the recitation of the lesson with as much interest as any 
class of children could. I do not intend to say that all, 
without exception, can do so. Mothers with young chil- 
dren Mimot, and fathers sometimes cannot be connecte'* 
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with the Sabbath SehooL Bat these cases are exceptions 
to the rule, when I say, that the charch and congregatioa 
can profitably belong to the school. How often do we 
hear people lamenting that they could not hare enjoyed 
the benefits of the Sabbath School when they were chil- 
dren ! Do they forget that they can now go, and enjoy all 
these benefiU 1 Do they foiget that the Sabbath School 
would actually do them more good now then when they 
were children 1 But it is hard to begin now ; they cannot 
brmg themselres up to the> point of doing it I ask, if it 
be 80 hard for you, who profess to love the Bible, who 
love religion, who feel your need of light and instractiona, 
if it be so hard for you to study the BiUe, what must yow 
ehildren suffer in doing it 1 They do not profess to love 
Ihe Bible, they do not feel their need of its light and in- 
struction, and yet you feel that it is their duty to go to the 
Sabbath School 1 May I ask a plain question 9 Is it not 
pride which prevents you from belonging to the Sabbath 
School ? I ask it, because I hare known many who wished 
the privilege of being at a teacher's meeting, with a view 
of hearing the lesson explained, who could not be Induced 
to belong to the school itselt 

It is impossible for any mind, not absolutely unbalanced 
by disease, not to be benefitted by studying and talking 
about the word of Ood. I wish I could see all our congR- 
gations belonging to the Sabbath School. Good rooms 
should be provided, and the adult classes, by aU means 
should be seperated from the children. It is from negU- 
gcnce of this simple rule that so many attempts to indnee 
the whole congregation to unite in the Sabbath School 
have failed. It is in vain to try to have all in the same 
rooms. But different rooms can be provided, the adult 
classes can each select their own teacher, and the ot^eet 
so desirable can be accomplished. In the tabernacle in 
New York, they have a room for each adult class, seperate 
from the rest— an admirable plan. But you can never «x*> 
pect a congregation to come into the system, if the chuxeh 
stands aloot They cannot be induced to give up flwir 
conversations, and their resting seasons, if the people of 
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Sod reftise to do it Pew hmve any conception of the sins 
whicli are committed on the Sabbath by the tongue. I 
was once acquainted with a devoted Superintendent who 
had one of the fullest and themoat proaperous schools. One 
Sabbath morning he went out to get in the wandering 
straggling boys who did not come in to their sereral classes. 
He found two groups of boys standing under different 
borse-sheds, listening to the conyersation of two groups 
of professors of religion. On coming up he found them 
in quite animated conversation, the one discussing the 
price of wood, and the other computing the price of rye» 
in a season when the crops had fallen short 1 These were 
members of the church talking together, and the children 
had run away from their Sabbath School to listen to them. 
When the Superintendent kindly stated these facts to the 
church, though no names were called, these individuals 
were highly offended. Can any faithfulness on the part 
of a Superintendent or teacher cause the children to love 
the school, so long as members of the church do thus ? 

6» It ii the duty of the church to pray and labour for the 
immediaie conversion of the children in the Sabbath School. 

Perhaps it is sometimes the case that the church feel 
that if the teachers were judges, rulers, or ministers of the 
Gospel, or were filling some high and responsible station, 
they should be made the objects of prayer ; but as it is, 
fhey are only teachers in the Sabbath School, and it is of 
little consequence. But do not forget that every prayer 
that you offer for the teacher, is a prayer for the salvation 
of your child placed under his care ; that the truth of God 
may impress his heart, and that thereby he may be made 
wise unto eternal life. You wish that your child may 
drink in the pure truth, and in right proportions ; then 
ask God that the teacher may have wisdom so to teach 
him. Pray that he may be a pious man, a holy man. 
Arguments from the wants and condition of your child 
press you to add your prayers to those of the teacher, and 
that, too, daily, in the closet, at the famUy altar» and es- 
pecially on the morning of the holy Sabbath. 

The Bible and our own observation abundantly show 
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US. that children can be eonrerted at a Tery early afe. 
HultitQdes of such cases might be addneed. The moat 
eminent men who hare ever lived for Ood and for the aal- 
▼ation of the world have been converted in the moming of 
liflp. Children may thas early be bronght in— they ovght 
to be. The church ouf ht to pi^y for it, to hhtmt for it. 
I hare more than once had the pleasare of welcoming to 
to the table of Jesus Christ, those who were under twelve 
years of age. They were like the early, small stan of the 
evening, very small, but pure and bright and beautifuL 
They held on their way, too, gloriously. I have not half 
the fears a converted child will dishonour religion, that I 
have of the aged sinfier, who has lived in the iron habits 
of sin for half a century, will do it. With him it is the 
work of life and death to break oflT those old habits, nis 
thoughts, wicked and vile, will, ever and anon, flow back 
into the old, deep-worn channels. But piety in the child 
gushes up like the breaking out of a new spring, making 
its own new channel, growing, and widening, and beauti- 
fying as it flows. The Bible has promised that the time 
shall come, when the child shall die an hundred years old. 
It can be brought about Every church must aim to bring 
it about in regard to the children committed to her, whona 
she places in the Sabbath School. Most stupid, negligent, 
and guilty wUl she be, if she does not gird herself to this 
work. Oh ! where I to take my choice for helpers in the 
labours of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, I would rather 
have a church committed to me, made up of converted 
children fh>m the Sabbath School, and thus trained up for 
the service of Ood, than to have a church of a thousand 
members, formal, stiff, cold and barren as the sged oak. 
Blessed is the man who shall be the instrument of the eon- 
version of a single child ; he adds a bright star to the mord 
heavens. Here must we raise up our pillars, here our 
polished stones, hear our strong men, and hear those who, 
on seraph-wing, will hasten to declare the name and love 
of Christ to the very ends of the earth. 

C The ministers of the Go$pa should make the Satbaik 
School an impertanipari of their pattorai charge. 
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Mintoten hxve done maeli to rear up and sustain the 
institutionof the Sabbath School. That they hare not done 
more, and all that might be reasonably expected of them, 
I impute In part to the pressure vhich this age brings 
upon them, and partly to the fact that they have never ex- 
amined to see precisely on what ground they should stand 
In regard to it. I do not believe any deficiencies on their 
part which might be pointed out. are the result of design. 

Almost every Sabbath School contains hundreds of chil- 
dren, in the morning of their being, open to the best im- 
pressions, and rapidly forming characters which will abide 
with them for erer. These hundreds of immortal beings 
are placed in the hands of some thirty or forty teachers, 
the best probability to be obtained : but, all the minister 
Is supposed to know of them is, that they are members of 
his church, and are people of common abilities. I ask 
BOW, if he would be willing to have as many adults taken 
from his pastoral charge, and once a week instructed in 
religion by those of whom he knows nothing, except that 
they are professors of religion 1 Would he be wise, or safe, 
judicious, or justifiable, in so doing? I think not. But are 
not these children as liable to be led vrroog, biassed wrong 
by any want of judgment or piety on the part of the teach- 
ers, as the adult part of the congregation would be? It 
aeems to me that the pastor ought to know, intimately 
know, who and what the teachers are, how they teach, 
what they teach, and what impressions they are making. 
Each teacher has some six or eight children committed to 
him, and he can teach them and form their characters as 
no other human being can. Ministers may preach well, 
eloquently, learnedly, and powerfully ; but in the pulpit, 
they reach not the child. All goes over him. But the 
teacher can reach him and make impressions, and aid in 
forming his character every Sabbath. Were it only for 
the safety of the individual church, the minister ought to 
become deeply interested in the Sabbath School. But 
more. Let the teachers be neglected, let them pick up 
knowledge as they are able here and there, let them teach 
error and feed from the vine of Sodom, and pluck clusters 
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firom fhe rineyard of Gomorrah, and we hare a power 
Iprowing up wMch is irresistible. Our ebarehet are al- 
ready in the hands of Sabbath School teachers. They 
giye character, and create the fashions and feelings of oar 
churches. Let them believe and go wrong, and we ebeiish 
an infant Hercules whose club will shortly be ased in beat- 
ing and killing his own mother. Teachers must be tangbti 
indoctrinated, that they may feel that the gronndon which 
they tfead is firm, and that their path is through light and 
under sunshine. If our teachers are n ot held responsible 
for what they do and what they teach, to the pastor and to 
the church, woe be to fhe hopes of stability in the walls of 
our Zion. In order to meet the case, the minister must 
not be cold, formal, indifferent, but his heart must warm 
over the school as over his own children. The safety of 
our churches, their stability, permanency, order, purity, 
knowledge, all, under Ood, depend upon the character 6i 
our Sabbath Schools. That character cannot be what it 
should and must be, if there is any deficiency on the part 
of our ministers. 

Teachers, are men, good men, I will suppose ; but men 
who want improving, enlightening, and instructing. They 
are ready to admit this. Left to themselves, they grow 
discouraged, and droop. They do as well as they can. 
The minister and the church stand off, they receive no 
countenance, no encouragement, no sympathy. They 
bring such explanations of Scripture as their limited means 
will allow, and thus, each one explaining and teaching in 
his own way, they plod on from year to year. Is this rightl 
Ought not the minister to meet his teachers once a week 
as a father, feel that they are colleagues with him in aiding 
him to take care of the lambs, instruct them in the lesson 
which they are to teach the ensuing Sabbath, giving them 
his warm sympathy and co-operation 7 Ought not the 
Sabbath School to be made an integral and an important 
part of his pastoral charge, so that the minister shall feel 
that he is to be the guide of the teachers, and that he is to 
keep the church awake and alive to the interests of the 
school ; that he is to do what he can, to create an interest 
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ia the parents, in the congregation, and in all claases of 
his charge, so that it shall be cherished by all as the dear- 
est boon committed to the church 1 If it is said that he has 
not time for all this, I answer, it may be true ; but he must 
take time. There is no part of the work so important as 
this. He had better have fewer weekly meetings, mak« 
fewer pastoral yisits than to neglect the School. 

I cannot dismiss this topic without once more urging 
that the pastor meet his teachers once a week, and in- 
struct them in the lesson. They would gladly have him 
the fountain whence they draw their knowledge, and 
by him they are willing to have their opinions shaped. 
They feel, too, their need of mental discipline, their 
poverty of thought or illustration, and especially, they 
feel their inability to obtain and grasp those great princi- 
ples and views of the whole plan of redemption which are ' 
so desirable, and which, once obtained, give a religious 
teacher such power. MinisteTa do not get this great system 
fully before the mind till after years of study. Is it any 
wonder that teachers cannot ? The doctrines of the Bible 
the great foundation-stones of the moral temple, are what 
they want to measure and examine, to lay their hands 
upon, to rest their hopes upon, and by which they wish 
to teach better. The pastor only can thus instruct them. 

By meeting tfie teachers weekly, too, the minister would 
preach better I And how ? Because he would be continu- 
ally studying to simplify truth, and thought, and language, 
80 that the children may understand what is taught them. 
In this way he will preach with more simplicity, more na- 
ture, more ease, more directness, and more illustration. So 
great a part of his instructions will not go over the heads 
of his hearers. 

I plead for this close connection between pastor and 
school once more, because it will create a strong, and a 
sweet,and a delightful tie between the pastor and his flock. 
The children will feel that their privileges are great,because 
the minister of God is so frequently present, and takes so 
deep an interest in the school. The teachers feel that they 
labour not in vidn ; and th^t, however discouraging their 
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prospects may be, there b one heart that wiU nerer grow 
cold, never lose its sympathy for tiiem. The parents will 
feel Uiat the piety and tite intelligence of the church ate 
enlisted in behalf of their children, and will be encourafed 
to co-operate. The church will feel that she must go with 
her leader, and will gather her sympathies around the 
vineyard of the Lord ; and the minister himself will feel, 
that when no success attends his labours, he has a cohort 
in bis church, who. by experience, have learned what it 
is to labour in vain, and who will not be backward to 
sympathize with hlra. And when the holy man of God 
dies, there will be tears from the eyes of those in the Sab« 
bath School room who have looked upon him as their best 
friend. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DUTIES OF TBAOHBKS IN &BQA&D TO THE 8ABBATB. 

From the unbosomed freedom with which I have spoken 
to teachers in these pages, 1 am induced to hope they will 
allow me to introduce one or two other topics which come 
within their duties to consider ; topics, whose importance 
is such that I should not feel justified in passing over them 
in silence. One of these is, your duty in regard to the 
Christian Sabbath. 

I can imagine that I see the teacher, at a late hour on 
the Sabbath evening, sitting alone in his chamber with 
his little Bible in his hand. His thoughts run something 
in this way. 

** Well, another Sabbath has come and gone. Here I 
am exhausted, weary, and discouraged. I arose early this 
morning, and tried to get my heart in tune for the duties 
of the day. 1 thought I prayed with sincerity and earnest- 
ness for myself, my friends, for my church, my minister, 
and especially for my class in the Sabbath School. I w^t 
to the house of Ood and to the school-room, and tried to 
lead my pupils to the Bible, to instruct them faithfully and 
tenderly 6n the subject of the great salvation. But what 
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good have I done? How listless and stupid was my class! 
How their eyes wandered, even while I was talking to 
them ; how coldly their hearts responded to any thing that 
I could say 1 Was it because I did not exhibit the spirit of 
Christ? AUs I I fear this day is lost ; that not one sin is 
cooqnered in my own bosom , or in the bosoms of my class. 
I fear, not a single conscience is quickened, not a single 
heart melted in contrition, not a single soul under my care 
advanced towards heaven. What pood has this Sabbath 
done? But hush? A few immortal souls have been with 
me in the school : a few hundreds have been with me in 
the house of God. I looked out, and seem to see much 
that is more cheering abroad. What multitudes of men 
and beasts have rested to-day, and thus prolonged that 
existence which unceasing toil would soon terminate I 
What multitudes have had the chain of worldly thoughts 
and feelings broken, the love of the world checked, the 
schemes of ambition rebuked, the passions cooled, the 
temper soothed, the heart softened, the understanding 
enlightened, the affections cultivated, the faith strength- 
ened, the hopes cheered and elevated, and the soul, hun- 
gering and thirsting after something above earth, satisfied! 
How many ministers of Christ, and how many teachers 
like me are now sitting down discouraged by the labours 
and anxieties of the day ! But as the eye of Ood has look- 
ed down, it has seen many churches communing with him, 
many knees bent in the closet, many Bibles opened, many 
congrei^ations gathered, and hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in the Sabbath Schools, all learning his word, many 
praying circles breathing after him, and by his presence 
strengthened to run the race for the crown of life. How 
many souls, too, have this day been led to the Lamb of 
Ood 1 Oh 1 what a Mes^^iug is the holy Sabbath 1 What a 
mighty blessing will it become, when it shall throw its 
sacred mantle over the earth, and every heart on the face 
of the globe shall be brought to feel ito influences I What 
a sweet song of praise will rise up from earth , what a cloud 
of incense will be rolled towards the mercy-seat, what 
conquHts obtained over sin, what a multitude then fitted 
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for heayen and eternal gl^ry by the holy Sabl>atb I Oh ! 
what a store-house of spiritual mercies is the Sabbath to 
fallen man I What a chasm in the happiness of the uni* 
Terse, were this day blotted out I Tes, I have helped to 
honour it to-day, and I will once more fall down and praise 
Ood for such a gift, and will rejoice in its privileges even 
while I lament mine own unfaithfulness." 

I doubt not that my reader has many times had trains 
of thought on Sabbath evenings pass through his mind 
more thrilling and burning than my pen can describe. 

Probably, loo, you and I have the same views in regard 
to the influences of the Sabbath over the destinies of a 
nation. We have seen a nation crush the Sabbath, and, 
becoming wiser than Ood, make the experiment of at- 
tempting to rear a republic without its sacred influences; 
and the groans, the blood, the despotism, and the humilia- 
tion of that people have shown the result The rulers 
from their watch-toweis have called for the word of God 
to be brought into their schools, that they might thus 
cement the stability of the government Blood had been 
tried in vain. And our own political men, who feel strong 
and at home in that kind of knowledge, are continually 
preaching that this nation can he saved only by virtue and 
religion ; and even while the song is in their mouth, they 
give their own example and influence to trample the Sab- 
bath under foot They thus throw away the only thing 
that can create national strength. What they My, the 
Christian feels; and he is never further removed from 
hjrpocrisy than when he says that the Sabbath is the great 
bulwark of our nation, the last and only citadel of our 
strength. If that be prostrated, and if the waves of a cor- 
rupted sentiment roll over that, we may boast loudly of 
the freedom of our country, but the death-warrant of our 
freedom is signed, and the grave of our country is dug. 
The jarring notes of anarchy will rise from every village, 
and the wail of disappointed, maddened millions will 
swell upon every breeze. We have but one power in this 
land that can prevent the will of the lawless from doing 
^ts worst There is not strength in the arm of oar govern* 
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n«nt. It can neither move quick to prerent evils, nor 
with power to crush them when commenced. The only 
possible hope in our case is, that the conscience may be 
so enlightened and cultivated, that our population can 
govern themselves. But this cannot be done without a 
very general sanetification of the Sabbath. The man who 
can question this, has studied the human heart and the 
philosophy of our government very superficially. 

I need not pause and dwell long on the proof that the 
Sabbath is violated most openly and shamefully in every 
part of our land. All good people acknowledge and most 
bitterly lament this. And from the very genius of the 
times, it will be increasingly violated, unless some very 
efficient means be soon devised by which it may be res* 
cued. A few years since, the good of the <and went to the 
doors of Congress and petitioned that the mail might not 
be opened on the Sabbath, and the whole nation rose up 
in its strength and poured a scorching stream of invective 
and obliquy upon the heads of those who had the temerity 
to throw upon noble freemen the shackles of a respect for 
the Ood of heaven, and the Ruler of nations 1 The friends 
of their country and of religion recoiled under the burning 
torrent, and the courage of too many gave up the ghost. 
As it is a part of our boasted birthright that every man 
shall do just what he pleases, and when he pleases, pnblie 
sentiment can and will throw no restraints upon men in 
regard to the Sabbath. Nor is this all. Our land is to be 
cut up by canals and rail-roads, and our waters made alive 
with steam-boats. The number who are on the wing, 
passing and repassing, is immense, and increasing con- 
tinually. We have thought it a great evil that stages should 
disturb the quiet of our villages. But the noise and rattle 
of these will soon be drowned by the louder noise of the 
rail-road, the canal, and the steam-boat. What will be 
the state of our country when our contemplated improve- 
ments are all finished! How will the Sabbath then be 
driven over ? 

Not long since, after a stormy night, and a delay of 
twelve hours not expected, tlie steam boat arrived at 
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LewiBton at day-break on Sabbath morning. It was 
crowded with passengers, rery many of whom were pro- 
fessors of religion. I was in hopes that they would pause, 
and used my influence to ha^e them. They all lamented 
the necessity, but they must, after breakfast, pass on to the 
falls of Niagara. They were so near then, eight or ten 
mUes, and they could worship Ood there, and there was 
no church at Lewlston I With the solitary exception of 
myself, they ail passed on. The people were reaping and 
gathering in the haryesta of wheat which Ood had given 
them. The only place of worship was the missionary 
station among the Tusoarora Indians. I wound my way 
up through the woods, and soon found the church by the 
(mall tinkling bell. The missionary was just going into 
the pulpit Here I expected to find a hallowed spot. No; 
crowds of elegantly dressed people came in chartered car- 
riages from the Falls to see the Indian congregation, and 
to hear them sing and pray in the Indian language. It was 
one of the lions which no fashionable could omit to see. 
Among these were some who introduced themselvea as 
Christians from New York city ; and though they had 
come directly from a meeting at the Falls, and ridden some 
ten miles, they wished to shake hands with the mission- 
ary, and express their deep interest in the cause of mis- 
sions. Never did I hear a man deal more faithfully than 
he did on that occasion. 

The barriers which used to surround that sacred day 
have been yielding and giving way before the tide of 
worldly feeling and ambition, which are sweeping over 
our land, till they are in danger of being entirely carried 
away. Should the work of prostration go on for the coming 
twenty years as it has done for the last twenty, I know 
not where we should be. And it is going on, unchecked, 
anrebuked, and almost undeplored. You may be so situ- 
ated in some retired, sweet spot, that you do not feel it. 
Yours may be the last spot where the work of moral des- 
olation shall be done. But it will reach even that spot 

It inust be perfectly obvious that legislation a^d law are 
ipotenton this subject There have been goodlaws en- 
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acted against the violation of the Sabbath. They are now 
on the statute-books of most of the States, and there they 
will Bleep undisturbed. The public opinion is so strong 
in favour of violating the Sabbath, diat our magistrates 
could not, even were they disposed, protect it. And the 
church of God has not piety enough and courage enough 
to lift her voice and rebuke it. It is very different, if we . 
are correctly informed, across the waters; In England 
the Sabbath is guarded and supported by law. The whole 
weight of their government is seen to rest directly on re- 
ligion ; consequently, every violation of the Sabbath, or 
of the precepts of religion, is a violation of the law, and 
a weakening of the government The sword of the magis- 
trate will therefore punish the violation of the Sabbath. 
Treason against Ood is, in these circumstances, as it was 
in the laws of Moses, treason against government. It 
neither is so, nor can be so here. And, so far from being 
surprised that Congress did not stretch out the hand and 
stop the mail on the Sabbath, my surprise is, that it could 
ever have been supposed that they would do it. They 
would refuse, were it only to show that we have a fabric 
80 strong that it despises the aid of religion in all shapes. 

If, then, any thing be done to preserve the Sabbath from 
total desecration, somebody beside governments and laws 
must do it. I must add too, here, that it must be done 
coon, and the tide will be too strong ever to be stemmed. 
The heritage of God will be laid waste, and the work which 
the Puritans so nobly and wisely began will have to be done 
over again. The whole fabric of religion which now stands 
on the Sabbath will be overthrown, and the church of Ood, 
if any fragments shall survive, must again go away weep- 
ing to seek a new spot on which to rear her altar, and 
around which to hallow the Sabbath. 

Who does not remember, (for the ears^ have not yet 
ceased to tingle,) how our nation felt, when a sister state 
was about declaring herself absolved firom all allegiance, 
and refusing to bow to the constitution of our country, 
what a sensation was produced; How we felt as if one^ 
the bright and beautiful planets was about to plunge ^ 
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ttom her orbit, and not only winder away from tbc nm- 
aource of life, in darkness and chills, but by her plunge 
destroy the balance and adjustment of Uie whole system, 
and perhaps draw the whole into rain and dash it all into 
chaos ? The good lifted their cry to the God of nations, 
and the wise betook themselves to their wisdoai ; and 
when the jar was passed, and all again moved on in har- 
mony, we all breathed freely, as if a great weight had been 
removed. But it seems to me, that every good and wise 
man must see that the dangers arising to this country, from 
the prostration of the Sabbath, are not less sure nor less 
ruinous in their extent thui in the case cited. Kay, to 
my own mind, Aese dangers are almost infinitely greater. 
In that case, all saw, all felt the danger, and the agonised 
cry of the nation went up to heaven that the catastrophe 
might be avoided. But over this danger few mourn, and 
few feel. The age has produced able, powerful, and elo- 
quent tongues and pens, which have defended the Sab- 
bath, vindicated it, and proved, beyond gain8a3ring, that 
it is a wise and blessed gift Arom heaven, and made for the 
good of man. I could name many books of this character. 
But these fall very far short of what we want at the present 
* time. We want the Sabbath rescued from an unhallowed 
profanation, and we want the whole community to see and 
feel that it is a day upon which Ood hath fixed his seal. 
If I do not at this time urge its importance to the church 
as an indispensable requisite to her existence, and to her 
spreading the Oospel to every creature under heaven, it is 
not because I do not feel this, but because I am wishmg 
to stand on common ground, which all can and do occupy. 

Permit me now to suggest some measures, which, as it 
seems to me, are practicable, and which the people of Ood 
ought at once to put into operation. No measures, of 
course, can achieve so great a work, unless accompanied 
by a spirit which will not tire under a long, severe,* con- 
tinued course of labour. 

1. Let the ministers of Jesus Christ do their part of tb« 
great wprk of rescuing the Sabbath. 

"^he pulpit in this country is the centre of moral infln* 
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enee ; and I thank Ood that the time has not yet arriyed. 
fvhen the ambassadors of Jesus Christ, by character and 
offloe, are unable in a great measure to control public sen- 
timent, or have yet lost the power of creating and per- 
petuating an enlightened Christian conscience through the 
land. They have yet the power, I do believe, of saving 
the Sabbath ; and most earnestly do I entreat them to 
come to the rescue. What shall they do 7 I reply, let the 
ministers of Christ wash their own hands clean, and avoid 
the very appearance of eviL Let them not ride f^om town 
town, and from village to village, on exchanges, or agen- 
cies,on the Sabbath. I know from my own experience that 
this will subject their fiuniles to much inconvenience ; that 
agencies cannot be carried forward so rapidly ; but what 
then? Just in proportion as clergymen, pastors, and 
agents, are benefitted, and fheir objects aided by travel- 
ling on that holy day, in seven-fold proportion do they 
throw their influence to desecrate the Sabbath. And it 
is my solemn conviction, a^er observation and experi* 
ence, after trying both methods, that the Sabbath cannot 
be saved from its increasing profanation so long as minis-. 
ters, pastors, and agents, thus throw their influence against 
it, though they do it unwittingly. I say one thing more ; 
that if any minister who disagrees with me on this point, 
and who thinks he may lawfully pass to the next village 
to exchange on Sabbath morning, or return Sabbath after- 
noon, will abstain, and try the other method for one year, 
I will ensure that he will agree with me. I do not speak 
without having thought and felt much on this point, and 
were this the place* I believe I could adduce reasons for 
the course recommended,which would be incontrovertible. 

Let the ministry preach on the sulgect again and again* 
till they have probed the old conscience, and created a new 
one. One sermon will not do it Two will not. The sub- 
ject in all its bearings must be pressed warm upon the heart 
of our churches, till it is understood and felt. 

Let ministers be careful to set a holy example on this 
day before their families and their people. That wonder- 
ful man, Edward Fayson, whose very name brings a warm 
16 
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gwh of feeUiig to the beut, used alwAys to call his tuaSf 
together, and ask the blessing of Ood upon them, just u 
they were learing home for the house of God. This, of 
eourse, must have been known through his parish, throngk 
the aUte, will yet be known through the christian world. 
Que single example of this kind speaks much in behalf of 
the sacredness of the Sabbath. The strength, the uaefol- 
ness. of a minister turn rery much upon the manner in 
which he ofaserres the Sabbath. So do his comfort through 
life, and his consolations in death. A short time since. I 
was caUed to see a dear brother in the ministry, who was 
on his death-bed. I was much struck by his viewa in re- 
gard to the sanctity of the Sabbath. In view of his life^ 
and the wants of his people, a part of his dying message 
to them was, that they be entreated to sanctify the Sabbath. 
Among other minute directions which he gare, and which 
he strictly enjoined upon lis, was this, that let his death 
take place when it might, there should be no messages 
sent, no grave dug, no coffin made, and nothing done for 
him on the holy Sabbath I The funeral was not to be on 
that day, nor were any preparations for it to be made. 
How different these views from those which permit peo- 
ple, if possible, to have the funeral on the Sabbath, to have 
all the bustle and parade which are too often seen on such 
occasions I Pride will thrive while gazing upon the coffin, 
and draw nutriment even from the act of burying the dead. 
In the addition to this, I should rejoice to see a minister 
selected, and perhaps more than one, whose duty it should 
be abundantly to qualify himself, and then to go through 
the length and breadth of the land, and before our minii- 
ters, churches and congregations, hold up the Sabbath in 
a light so clesr, so sacred, so pure, so besutiful, that pub- 
lic opinion and fueling should be redeemed. He should 
go forth with a zeal but little less than apostolic, with a soul 
baptized with fire, with views enlarged, pure, practical, 
and tangible. He should throw his soul, warm, and chas« 
tened, and trembling under his responsibilities, upon our 
churches ; and I do believe that in a few years, we should 
•i e the Sabbath not rescued merely, but pouring blessings 
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over oar eonntry which would indeed gladden the cities 
of our Ood. And if he might lire and labour ten years, I 
do believe he would not go down to the grare till tens of 
thousands had been brought to honour the Sabbath, hon- 
ouring Him who is Lord of the Sabbath, and setting their 
faces towards that everlasting rest which remaineth for 
the people of Ood. A few years since, the venerated Dr. 
Porter of Andover sent for me, and spent almost the whole 
of the night in urging me to step in and try to do this work. 
I felt the warm throbbings of his holy soul, and nothing 
made me shrink from the attempt but the consciousness 
that my practical powers bore no proportion to my. views 
of the subject, and the awfully responsible attempt. Oh I 
that some Elijah might rise, .who, girded in the strength 
of the Lord, might go forth and call the attention, the un- 
derstanding, and the heart of the church of Ood to this 
subject 

It has been thought by some that the thing needed can 
be brought about by newspapers, or at least by the estab- 
lishment of a paper expressly devoted to this work. It 
will at once be perceived that the thing to be gained, viz., 
calling up the attention of the nation, is the snrae as mine, 
if mine it may be called. But it is clear to my mind that 
this can never effect the object contemplated. It has be- 
come akindof fashion that e^erybranchof Christian enter- 
prise have its own appropriate paper or magazine. This 
did well a^ first when the otgects were but few. But it ii 
now too fate to rely upon these. An editor, like a phy- 
sician, can undoubtedly do better, if he confine his studies 
and efforts to one particular disease. But the difliculty is, 
that the community cannot bear the burden of supporting 
one physician for surgery, another for setting bones, a 
third for fevers, a fourth for consumptions, and a fifth for 
the complaints of the stomach. The only way is for the 
physician to be a general practitioner, and to do as well as 
he can. So in regard to multiplying papers and magazines 
for the various branches of Christian enterprise. We have 
already more than we can read, to say nothing about their 
cost. Miuisten understand this evil already, and will un- 
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dcntand it itin better. * I do not doubt but a paper (Teroted 
exoliuiTely to the cause of the Sabbath would do ^ood : but 
1 should rely more upon the voice of the living preacher to 
Awaken oar churches, and to move them on this subject. 

8. Oar churches must feel their duty in regard to the 
Sabbath. 

It is of vast importance that the people of God be en. 
lightened as to the sacredness of the Sabbath. They should 
fully understand the reasons for the appointment of such 
a day, its usefulness to this fallen world. The pulpit, the 
press, and the Sabbath School, must begin this work. 

Christians must be taught that they should not own pro- 
perty in boats , rail-roads, or canals, or in any other busi- 
ness by which the Sabbath is violated. They cannot, will 
not do it, and set a Christian example, and receive the ap- 
probation of Ood ; and after tbey have been properly en- 
lightened, they cannot do it, in my opinion, with any well- 
grounded hope of heaven. It will not do for the Christian 
to say that he cannot control these things ; that he gives 
fkeely of his property to the Lord 1 I trust they will not 
insult God by saying that they permit their proper ty and 
their agents to violate the Sabbath, in order to obtain pro- 
perty to give back to him. Ood does not want a man to 
steal from him, in order to pay back something firom his 
thefts. Taking the Sabbath to gain property with, is rob- 
bing Ood. Rob him of his day, and give back a few shil- 
lings as a compensation I Besides, those who thus use the 
Sabbath do not do it in order to gain property l^y which 
to do good, but with the design of being rich, of having 
elegancies and luxuries. Ood never made the Sabbath to 
be sold at this rate, and those who thus take it, do it at the 
risk of their immortal souls. 

Christians must be uiged to be doubly cautious and 
faithful on the Sabbath in their families. Formerly, the 

" I often find bo lew than fifteen different publicationv on my study- 
talile la one week, not one of which but is devoted to " a most Impor 
t«nt branch of Christian enterprise," and not one whose oondoctore 
woold not feel hurt if ministers shoiiM reftase to patronize. I wish they 
could understand the utter impossibility of reading these periodicals. 
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eUIdren of our families did not hare their reyerenee for 
that holy day weakened hy the rattling of stages, by the 
whirl of the rail-road car, the noise of the steam -boat, and 
the fresh countenance of a newspaper, half religions and 
hnlf aecnlar. Formerly, the parents felt that this was the 
day on which they were to instruct their children. Now 
they aTp in danger of feeling that they may be turned over 
to the Sabbath School, and that will be a substitute for 
parental faithfulness. Formerly, the parent himself was 
not required to spend that strength upon the Sabbath 
School which belongs to his family, and which is in danger 
of making him feel excusable for neglecting his own 
household. 

The people of God might effect great things by a general, 
vnited. systematic, and persevering course of efforts, to 
Induce the community to go to the house of Ood on the 
Sabbath. Eyen in the most farotired and religious part of 
this land, it has been computed that not more than one- 
third of the pupulation are in the habit of regularly going 
to public worship. There are no limits to the power of 
kind persuasion. And if the church of Christ would make 
tut half the efforts to induce people to go to the house of 
God which are frequently made to get people to attend our 
elections, the almost entire population would be found re- 
gularly at the sanctuary of Ood. How few churches haye 
made any attempts to induce people to go with them to 
the house of God I In almost every village there are scores 
sleeping in the grave-yard, and scores now living, who, 
with proper efforts, might have been regular attendants at 
ekurch, but whose feet, as things have been, have seldom 
entered the sacred place. This is a new field of labour and 
enterprise, and one which, I doubt not, would yield our 
churches an abundant harvest. 

Our churches ought to spare no pains and no expense to 
render the house of God cheerfiil and pleasant; and yet 
how many such houses are there, were everything, and 
every association, must be gloomy and unpleasant ! Min- 
isters are frequently dismissed, and parishes grow feeble, 
I rerily believe, in cases not few, in eonseqaence of the 
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niienble condition of the boose of wonbip. I eonldBuw 
a number of parishee in which the feeling was general, that 
fhey must cease to haye the ministry ; they had lost all 
Interest in their pastor, ** his naeftilness being at aa end ;" 
but which parishes, by some fortunate circumstances, were 
eompelled each to build a new house of worship ; at the 
completion of which, the parish reviTed. and it was soon 
discovered that they had strength enough, and that their 
minister was one of the best, and in the very spring-time 
of his usefulness. I do not doubt but there may he sneli 
a thing as great pride and extrsTSganee in rearing honw« 
of worship ; butwherethere is one case in which too nmch 
is expended upon the plsce of worship, there are probably 
at least fifty in which this holy abhorrence of pride sod 
extrayagance is only a coyer for parsimony, and only a cry 
to dfown the yoice of eonsclenoe, when the determinatios 
is to offer to Ood the Isme, the halt, and the blind. No 
church hss done her duty, till the house of Gk>d is inyitingi 
cheerful, and pleasant And yet, what multitudes of rich 
christians will take their Mends with them to a boose csli- 
ed which is yery inferior to their kitchens, and in which 
the house of Ood, they would not think of asking their 
friends to sit down ! How many, too, talk abont poverty, 
and deliberate abont ability to put up ahonae for Ood, 
who. were their own dwellings to bum down, would bars 
beautiful new house reared in a few months t Some of the 
most delightful suns that ever shine, some of the sweetest 
breeses that eyer blow, are giren us on the Sabbath, as if 
Ood would teach us that every association connected with 
that day should be pleasant. 

The great Dr. Johnson on his death-bed sent for his 
firiend Sir Joshua Reynolds, and required of him, on the 
stren^ of their friendship, that he should promise three 
things. The first and the hardest to be obtained was, that 
Sir Joshua would promise him that he vfould never agam 
paint on the holy Sabbath/ What a noble subject would this 
Interview have made for the pencil of Reynolds I OhI fliat 
persuasion, mighty as that of Johnson, and entreaty, thril- 
ling as that of a dying genius, might fall upon the ean, and 
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tbe keayts, of all the people of Ood in this land, till they 
awake to the sanctifieation of the Sahbath I 

3. Sabbath School teachers hare a preat and an impor- 
ant duty to peTform in aid of the sanctlfication of the Sab- 
bath. 

AH our attempts and efforts to teach the Bible to the 
vising generation will be lost, unless we can also teach 
them to keep the Sabbath; for that lies at the foundation 
of all religion. In every part of the land, the child sees 
the Sabbath violated. In large cities, he sees many thoa- 
aands, on a pleasant day, pouring out to spend the day in 
^n. I would have the teacher begin the great work of 
teaching the children * to remember the Sabbath day,* by 
obtaining correct and rig^t views of its importance him* 
self. Teach the class the reasons why it was instituted, 
its use to us, and the effects of its being abolished. Teach 
them that Ood has frowned with peculiar displeasure upon 
Sabbath-breakers, firom the time that he cursed the maa 
who gathered sticks on the Sabbath, to the present hour. 
A teacher one6 came to me and inquired what he should 
do in such a case as the following ; he had been warning 
his olass against breaking the Sabbath, and had been tel« 
ling them of several recent cases, in which lives had been 
lost by those who were engaged in their pleasure on the 
Sabbath. One of the boys, a bright scholar, asked him if 
he supposed there was * any more liability to lose life oa 
the Sabbath, than any other day 1 Does Ood turn aside to 
pnnirii this particular sin, or would just as many be drown- 
ed and killed on any other day, as on the Sabbath, pro* 
vided as many were at liberty to sail, or swim, on other 
days V The teacher knew not what to any, and was very 
careful how he introduced such topics afterwards. The 
solution which he wanted was, ' Is there any reason to 
believe that more of such deaths do occur on the Sabbath 
than would on any other day, the same number being en- 
gaged in the same things V I reply, unhesitatingly, ffes; 
I have no doubt of the fact, and 1 have no hesitancy in 
making use of the argument that so many do meet death 
while violating the Sabbath, to prove that Ood frowns 
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upon bim who breaks the Sabbath. Can I make this poiot 
clear? I think so. 

There can be no donbt in the minds of tiiiose wlio believe 
this world to be ander the government of Ood, that he 
does bring his judgments upon men for openly viulating 
his express commands, especially those whose observance 
is essential to the welfare of society. The disbonest man 
is seldom long prospered. A merchant who keeps his 
counting-house open on the Sabbath is almost sure to fail 
in business. All the skill in the world cannot ensure his 
prosperity. An intemperate man draws down the certain 
judgments of heaven upon his ftimily as well as upon him- 
self. Those who violate the fourth commandment are not 
happy, cannot be happy. They are cursed, root and 
branch. 

These judgments come through the laws which God has 
ordained, and which we call the laws of nature. Let a man 
commit murder under any conceivable circumstances, and 
it is next to an impossibility that he can live and die with- 
out having it known. He may conceal it, cover it, ran 
away from it, escape it for years, but it will at last come 
to light. Ood has planted a thorn in the conscience of the 
murderer, and he cannot sleep. Sometimes he babbles it 
when asleep ; sometimes he hears the yells of bis victim 
in his ears, till he can endure it no longer ; sometimes he 
sees apparitions, the dead coming up to him, and compell* 
ing him to confess his crimes. Without any miracle, and 
without stepping aside from the established laws of his 
government, Ood will so frown upon the murderer that his 
sins shall surely find him out We always feel sure that 
when a murder is committed, the murderer will certainly 
be discovered. 

Now, apply the same laws of mind and of government to 
the breaking of the Sabbath. I will select the two follow- 
ing authentic cases to illustrate what I mean, and the 
principle under consideration. 

*'0a Sunday morning, three young men took a small 
boat from the sloop Patriot, at Spring Street Wharf, New 
York, with the intention of proceeding on a sailing excm- 
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iion ; but when fbey had reached midway of the riyer, • 
■adden flavr capsiied the boat, and Alexander Mackay, 
aged about nineteen years, was drowned. The two others 
were enabled to reach the shore. Mackay has lefts widow- 
ed mother who is inconsolable at the loss of an only son, 
a son, too, who had been tenderly brought np, and who 
was urged, by all the tender ties of an affectionate mother, 
to desist from his boat excursions on the Sabbath. We 
understand that the last words of the mother to him were, 
' Alexander, if yon go this day, I shall never expect to see 
yon again.' " 
The next example is, by design, one in different drenm- 



<* Last Sabbath, Jonas Leiby, of West Penn, SehnlUU 
eomity. Pa. , a lad about fifteen years old, took his gun and 
went to shoot pigeons; and towards evening, seeing some 
person eoming towards him, he attempted to elude dis« 
eovery by putting his gun over the fence, and standing 
before it. At this instant the gun discharged its whole eon- 
tents into his side, near the last rib, and passed up into or 
near his heart, and he fell lifeless to the ground. A shock 
ing spectacle for those who attempt to break the Sabbath ! 
and what is more painftil is the fact, thai he wat a icholar 
in the Sabbath School, and this vhu the Ant time he had been 
ab$eni/rom it this summer,** 

These examples are not selected because they are mi« 
eommon, for hundreds of similar cases might be selected, 
nor because they are wonderful or extraordinary. Bat I 
wish to illustrate my position by them. . 

Take the first one, Mackay, it seems, had been more 
than this once on these excursions on the Sabbath, proba- 
bly against the remonstrances of his widowed mother ; ho 
went out that day against her entreaties and warnings, 
prophetie warnings, as they proved to be. He doubtlesf 
went with his conscience more or less disturbed, and 
troubled. The bright sun could not dispel it The loud 
laugh of his companions eonld not. It was Sabbath day, 
and he was doing wrong, and knew that he was doing 
wrong. A sodden gnst of wind strikes the boat, and i* 
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!■ turaed over. That conaeienee which tried to keep Ua 
away from iin, now uaflts him to act He can aeilher 
manage the boat, nor awim ao well as if his cooaeience 
were quite. His judgment if not ao cool, nor so eonecL 
Accordingly, the othera reach the ahore, while be is 
drowned. There waa no miracle in thla ; bot if it had been 
under circumstancea in which he waa not vnder the re- 
proachea of a guilty conscience, in all probftbilitj he 
would not have loat hia life. I recollect coming Teiy 
near loaing my own life when a child, in conaeqaenee of 
not being able to manage a boat, because my conscience 
waa upbraiding me for doing wrong. 

Take the aeeond eaae. Thia boy waa a member of the 
Sabbath School, had been regularly preaent during the 
summer, and, of courae, had hia conscience more or leaa 
eultiyated. He waa breaking the Sabbath and doing wrong; 
hia own conacience told him ao. On another day, and ia 
other circumatancea, he would not hare tried to hide hia 
gun, would not have done it ao hurriedly or ao confusedly 
as to cauae it to go olT, and that, too, with the musile point- 
ed directly at his heart The reaaon ia that an awakened 
conacience alwaya aifecti the judgment How common li it 
for a thief or robber to be taken by the arm of jnatioe and 
fooliahly to do what at once makes his gnilt plain I A 
distinguished lawyer once told me that itwasusoaHya 
Tery eaay thing to make a thief bring himself out ; and the 
reaaonaaaigned waa,** that after having doneao foolish a 
thing aa to steal, there waa no folly too great to commit** It 
is on this principal that I believe any one ia more Ukely Is 
lose hia life while violating the Sabbath than if doing the 
aam<» thing on aome other day. Ood haa ao made ua, that 
we cannot violate hii known, express Gommanda openly, 
and yet not have the mind so agitated, that the body shall 
aympathiae with it Let a man for the first time foige a 
note, and why is it that he cannot hold the pen atetdy ? 
Let a child for the flrat time tell a falsehood, and why can 
he not command his eountenancet It ia impoaaible for a 
map to do wrung knowingly and openly without losing 
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velf-oommand ; and therefore fhe chUd that sails or swims, 
or goes with his gan on the sabbath, is more likely to lose 
his life, than if it were some other day of the week. I 
•bould have no hesitation in acting on this belief in my 
teaching; for I believe the more you obserre^ facts, and 
the more you think of this subject, the more you will 
yourself become satisfied with the truth of the principle. 
Of course, the teacher will not undersUnd me to say, 
or to feel, that this is the most powerful argument, riz., 
that a ehild will be likely to lose his life if he violates 
the Sabbath, for this is not the argument The argument 
is, that Ood, through the natural laws of conscience, has 
shown that he is displeased with the Sabbath breaker, 
just in the same way and by the same means, that he shews 
he is displeased with the murderer. Tn either case there 
is no miracle, no stepping aside from his established laws, 
but there is a terrible manifestation of his feelings through 
those laws. 

We can have a generation raised up who shall keep the 
Sabbath holy, if teachers will do their duty. We cannot 
in any other way. We have no laws/ no public senti* 
ment by which the Sabbath may be saved ; we have not 
the church of Ood so awaked to the subject that her arm 
and her voice will save it The generation now on the 
stage must pass oif, it cannot now be trained to revere the 
Sabbath. It is too late. But the rising generation may. 
By example, by teaching, by his influence, the Sabbath 
School teacher can make the Sabbath a hallowed day. By 
looks, words, by all his demeanor, he should give the 
impression that he regards it as sacred, and as being one 
of the greatest mercies ever bestowed upon the world* 
It is so indeed. If at any time the angel having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach spreads his golden wings; if at 
any time the everlasting Father comes down to men, and 
the divine Redeemer stands among hia people ; if at any 
time souls are awakened, quickened, and converted to 
Ood, it is on the blessed Sabbath of our Ood. Oh I how 
should every heart that lores God or man love this day, 
cheriih this day. 
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I moit dote this cbtpter ; and yet when I tbink that I 
know Dot when or how I may ever again speak, to my 
leader on this subject ; when I think of the probablj 
feeble results of these hints, and of the course of events 
which is pushing onward to bury the Sabbath, my heart 
■Inks within me. I feel reluctant to lay down my pen. 
"Whst shall we do t What can we do t We bare OTganised 
moral Societies and Sabbath Unions, ftnd Ulked about it, 
while the press of the infidel has been at work, and the 
tide of worldly ambition and love of gain has been swelling 
and breaking over ns, and there is no standard raised 
against the floods. You and I, and the generation with us 
will soon be in our graves. 8hall we go down to the tomb 
without making one successftil effort to rescue the Sabbath 
of Ood 7 That the power and the means are eommitted to 
the church of Ood, I cannot doubt And if we sincerely 
desire to know how to use them, Ood will show us the way. 
Thanks be to his holy name, that when his people vigh 
over evils which seem too formidable to be removed, he, 
in answer to their prayers, will arise, and bring monntaias 
to a plain. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SBLIOTINO TOUNO MBN TOR THB MINI8TBT. 

If, at first view, it might be a question whether I am not 
digressing in this chapter, it will be seen on reflection, by 
the reader, that this is not the case. Especially would he 
feel so, had teachers often come to him to inquire whether 
they, or such and such pupils, ought to study for the min- 
istry. So difficult is this subject, that I have recently had 
a committee of a church formally putting the queitloa, 
**Houf shall toe know whether it u the dttty of a ffouagnun, 
hoptfuUypioua, and in indigent circunutanoa, to teek » 
eiucaHon with the Ootpel minittry in view t 

The importance of this question will not fail of obtaining 
fxom my reader a careful perusal of the thoughts wbich I 
may suggest, and a deep attention to the subject. Ths 
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Babbath School is hereafter to be the nursery of the minis- 
try, and multitudes of teachers and scholars are to he 
trained up for this high and holy work. The attentive 
reader will observe also, that though I mention several 
desirable characteristics in one who proposes to study for 
the ministry, yet none of them are of the extraordinary 
oharacter with which only here and there one can be found 
to be endowed. Let the reader candidly and anxiously 
inquire whether it is not his duty to seek the ministry . 
and if not, whether he does not know one, two. or more 
young men, whose duty it is and over whom he may have 
more or less influence. 

It is too late in the day to doubt whether the ministers 
of the Gospel must be educated men. The light, the intel- 
ligence, the freedom, and the boldness of thought in this 
age, have decided that point. We have decided that we 
will trust neither our ships, our diseased bodies, our 
questions at law, our schools, nor any other great interest, 
to men who are unqualified by education and discipline of 
mind to manage them. And every child knows and feels 
that the imperishable interests of the soul, and that wide 
and deep influence which the ministry in this and indeed 
in all other lands, has upon society, ought not, and must 
not, he committed to ignorance or stupidity. Many de- 
nominations of Christians have long held this doctrine in 
theory and practice, and I rejoice to know that it is fast 
becoming the doctrine and the practice of every denom- 
ination of Christians which hopes to do much towards in- 
fluencing the human mind, and carrying salvation through 
the worlrl. 

That there will be an immense number of young men 
educated for the ministry in this land, for the coming half 
century at least, there can be no doubt. It it easy to bring 
proof on this point which no scepticism can resist I will 
very briefly tell you why it must be so. 

In the first place, the state of this nation, and of all the 
nations of the earth, calls loudly for educated ministers. 
£very man who understands the subject, can present most 
alarming facts in regard to the destitution of our land. 
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The tide of population rises continually, but never ebbSL 
With an increase of more than three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand every year, and nearly, or quite half our 
present population unsupplied with the bread of life, 
these facts can never he repeated without thrilling the 
heart We feel that the salvation of this country, and, 
through the agency of the church of Oodhere, the salva- 
tion of half the earth, depends upon the ministry. The 
desolutions of the north, beginning with Canada, and at 
the south and west, from every point, assail us with tixe 
cry, '*Oiveutnien.** The voice comes from places where 
no churches are yet organized, and from hundreds of 
feeble churches, crying, "Give us men." The heathen 
nations, through our missionaries, cry with a voice that 
might almost awaken the dead, **Oive us men." These 
calla for "men" are sounded through our charches con- 
tinually. They startle, they cause the heart to throb, and 
the eye to gosh with tears. Our old men hear them, and 
lament that theii youth is gone by. Our young men hear 
them, and their bosoms heave at the tale of the woes of a 
world. Is it possible that they will not in multitudes seek 
the ministry ? Is there any thing to be poured upon this 
excited feelling, this painful interest, that can destroy it? 
No : nothing. And they will, by hundreds, and by thou- 
sands, rise up, and say to the voice of God, " Here am I, 
send me.** 

In the second place, we have a systematic and an effici- 
ent organisation created by our churches, which has pub- 
licly and solemnly given the pledge to aid every properly 
qualified young man who shall ask assistance. The 
foundations of this charity were laid in prayer. The 
hands of such men as the jadicious and ardent Cornelias, 
built upon these foundations, till the fabric has become 
beautifuL It has become the fostering parent of many 
h undreds of ieonsecrated sons. It can extend a warm and 
confiding hand to everyone who will grasp it. Our youth 
all know it, and, as all know that they shall not be suf- 
fered to fall by the way, it is morolly impossible bat that 
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tliotisands should seek to be edacated for the Christian 
ministry. 

In the third place, our churches all expect this. God is 
dealing in great mercy with the churches in this land. 
**From the womb of the morning, he has the dew of our 
youth.*' Our almost continued revivals, our system of 
Sabbath Schools, and the direct, home preaching of our 
ministers, cannot but call multitudes of young men every 
year into the ministry. Almost every little church in 
our land can fiimish from one to half-a-dosen young men 
of decided promise, for the holy ministry. I could name 
a small church in New England, in a town, the whole of 
whose inhabitants would not amount to six hundred, 
which has nearly twenty young men at the present time, 
preparing for the ministry. This is at present an uncom> 
mon case ; bat may we not hope the time is near when 
very many of our churches will be equally honoured? 
Our churches ate beginning to feel that it ought to be so, 
aud that they are behind the age, if they have not each 
one or more sons in the ministry, or fitting for the min- 
istry. I trust the day is not far off, when every church 
will feel that she ought tO have sons in the ministry, if 
not on heathen lands, and that the choicest offering which 
she can make, will be that of sons and daughters baptized 
with the love of Jesus Christ, and devoted to his ser* 
vice. This growing, and now almost universal feeling, 
will greatly increase the number of those who will seek 
to be educated for the ministry. It need not be said that 
every pious heart rejoices, and admires that system of 
providences which has laid this pressure upon our church* 
es. They cannot go back, if they would. Nothing short 
of some most awful frown of God, by which he withdraws 
his Spirit from these churches, can prevent hundreds from 
entering the Gospel ministry. But from the great mercies 
which God has bestowed upon this land, and from that 
source almost solely, I draw the hope and the confident 
expectation, that these churches, planted with many 
prayers and tears, are yet to be a great blessing to thia 
fallen world. 
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A qaettton of vast ImpoTtanee and of deep interest, ffaea 

■tands at the head of this chapter. I myself knovof 
■cores, and I presume there are many haadreds in this 
land, who are asking It with anxiety almost indeocribir 
ble. It is to aid these that I give the hints which fiyUow. 
We all know something of the power and the inAaence of 
one sanctified, educated mind, when placed in the minis- 
try. The arithmetic of the world cannot compute the loss 
which the earth, would have suffered, had not sneh minds 
as those of Edwards, Dwight, Mills, and Payson, been 
brought into the' ministry. We cannot bear the thought 
that such vessels should he suifered to lie unfitted and un- 
used in the Master's service. On the other band, it is a 
sore evil to bring forward men, who, with good intentions, 
have such natural or moral deficiencies of character as wilt 
result in their certain disappointment, their deep mortifi' 
cation, and will inevitably destroy their oaefulness. It 
was candidly said by a body of our dissenting brethren ia 
England to a young broom-maker, who was very daeiroas 
of becoming a preacher. ** Young friend, we have care* 
fully examined your character and qualifications. We 
believe that Ood requires his servants to labour in differ- 
ent stations. Some he calls to serve him by labouring in 
the ministry, and some by making brooms. We are of the 
unanimous opinion, that he calls ffou to serve him by 
making brooms.'* Ic^there not danger that such candour 
is too unfrequent ; and that while the pledge is held out 
that all who ask it, shall receive an education, the im- 
pression will be made upon our youth, thatall oagA^to 
receive iti But in the remarks which I am abont to make, 
I anf no less desirous of bringing forward those whoou^Al 
to come, than of preventing those who would not think 
of coming forward, if they knew themsdves. 

Few questions can ever come before the mind of a youn; 
man who gives credible evidence of piety, of greater iuK 
vortance or of more solemn import than this : "Is it mf 
duty to try to obtain an education with a vieir to the Gos- 
pel ministry ?" It is a question which often awakens deep 
solicitude in the bosom of the pastor, of the officeis of the 
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1 elniTch, and of tiie Sabbath School teachers, as thejr look 
I Tound upon the young men within their conimanioiu 
f. A.nd in discussing this question, it seems to me that there 
8 are several severe temptations to Which Such a youth is 
t: exposed, and of which he ought to be tenderly and faith- 
E TuUy warned. 

>t 1. Ifte tetHpktiion qf desiring io aiudyfor the take €f ret-' 
i pectabiliiy. 

The human heart is selfish and vain. I do not say that 
such thoughts as the following pass through the mind in 
this regular train, but I can safely appeal to the bqsom of 
many for whose benefit I am writing, uid aik if they 
have never felt any thing like it ? "I am now a member 
of Christ's visible church. I am born to no affluence, to 
no circle of powerful friends. My statfon in life is that 
of the common walks. To be 8are» I can work on the 
farmer in the shop, and be as respectable as my nefgh- 
l>ours. But if I should succeed in obtaining an educath>n, 
and become a minister, I shall fill a wider and a very dif- 
ferent sphere. I shall then have books, a good library* 
a circle of educated acquaintances, and there will be no 
circle in this, or any ether country, into which my profes- 
sion will net admit me. My name will stand on the cata* 
logue of the college^ of the seminary, and of the churchy 
as a student and a public man, as long as our language 
lives. How difierent this from plodding through life, un« 
known, and unknowing, just earning enongh to clothe and 
feed the body, and knowing just enough to ftilfll these 
lower duties whose elyect ia to supply the wants of the 
animal nature 1 There are circles into which I can never 
gain admittance : there are fountains of knowledge at 
which I can never hope to drink. Why should I not be- 
come the pride of my friends, the honour of my family, 
and the centre of great respectability 7 Yes, I will seek a 
i liberal education.*' 

You will not suppose me to be blaming the young man 
because he has this temptation placed in his way, and be- 
cause these bright visions dance before him. No. It is a 
fsitel file mond 4iscipli]ie through which he ojnst pMMb 
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Bat let him uudentand the temptationi and i 
uothing can be further from the spirit of tbe Ooq^eft^ d 
the spirit of these motives. 
9. The ieoond iemptaHon it that qfambUiem, 
At first thought, it might seem as if this miehibe«»-) 
braced ia the preceding head. But I make tiua 4 
tion between the two temptations. T%at wws a<icitixelD^ 
escape from the present condition ; tiiM, to soar and ' 
on the ridges of the earth. The yoozig man in his dieMb- 1 
erations looks around, and sees on« and aaotlter vh«, a ] 
their youth, were poor, and their families unkne 
Many of those who now stand near the throne of Englanrrf \ 
were poor boys. Bven the late Chancellor of Engluad, it 
is said, was once a siser, or waiting-scholar in CoUege. 
In this county, those who, in the religious world at le 
are taking the lead in the van of the army of the Piinee 
of Peace, were poor, and the objects of chari^. 
of them are now at the head of Colleges, and Theologitfcl 
Seminaries: some are at the head of our great benevolent 
operations of the day, and a host of such stand high, 
in most enriable situations. Why should not he t Whet 
forbids that he should do the same, and hereafter be known 
as the President of a College, the author of a much-adnd- 
red book, or centre of some commanding inflaeneet 
Nothing, surely. And he who is now unknown and un- 
noticed, a mechanic's apprentice, or a fanaer'a boy, er 
an under clerk, will yet reach a height from which his 
influence shall be felt the world orer ! 

I do not believe that our young men have yetfelt^hfB 
power of this temptation as much as they will feel it. It win 
every year become more and more strong ; and I begolour 
young men not to mistake such motives and call them a 
seal for Jesus Christ, The flame may ascend high and fiB 
the bosom, but neither the oil nor the fire is firom the 
sanctuary of Ood. 

8. The third temptation comet in hit eaepectation qf patt^ 
ing an easier Ufe^ if he hecomet a minitter* 

The hours of toll and severe tasking, through whicb the 
minister passes, are unseen, while aU the hardi«J>aiire«< 
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4he meebanie. of the farmer, and of the merchant, are 
aeeti and known. Yon see the one in his shop, and the 
other in his field, and the third in his store or on 'change, 
and know just how much fatigue each endures. When 
yon see the«lergyman, he is walking, or riding, or relax- 
tug in some way or other. He appears to be at leisure, 
and he realty t>so. He designs to be so when you see 
bin. But if you would see him work, just peep into his 
«tady, when be knows that on the Sahbath he is to preach 
tw^ or three times, and as many times during the week ; 
that be must now sit down, and discover what his people 
need, and then take his pen, and ** think it aU out.'* till 
thought will not eome,the head grows diny. and the nerves 
become excited, the body disordered, and every thing in 
the system Is vibrating with anguish. In the mean time, 
«a11s are made, and to be made. Interruptions unexpect- 
ed, unnecessary, and unmerciful occur ; a thousand duties 
«ome in, a thousand anxieties arise, while he knows there 
is not a single individual in his parish who can understand 
his situation, or in the least sympathise with him. There 
is no agony so great as that of trying to think, and to beat 
out the oil for the sanctuary, when neither the mind nor 
flie body will obey the will. And yet. in the estimation 
of multitudes, there is no life so easy as thatof a clergy- 
man. A man who, now and then, addresses the jury for 
two hours with point and effect, is thought to be an intel- 
lectual giant; while he who has twice the amount of pre- 
paration and speaking to do every week, is thought to be 
amtn of leisure I I have known a man In the ministry 
who had at least forty calls a week from people out of his 
parish, who preached and attended meetings at least three 
times on a Sabbath, and three times during the week ; 
who had a numerous correspondence on business pertain- 
ing to the church of (Tod, who had a parish wide in extent, 
and laborious in the calls to meet, and one of the best peo- 
ple in the world, and yet all wondering why he did nol 
visit them more ? lam not given to complaining; but 
whst I want is. that our young men, who in any measure 
Mvk of seeking (he ministry, what ever else they may 
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dream of or hope for, should imderstaiid, that tills if the 

Terj last plaee for leisure or ease. 

4. Another temptation arttet fnm the warmih qfjint ft- 
ligiotu impreuions and a warm imagination, 

"When I first hegan to think of the ministry.** said in 
old minister to me, then panting under the asthma, *'I 
thought I could convert, or at least conrince eTif*rybod7. 
could I once get into the pulpit I haveheen in the pulpit 
for thirty years, and every year see more and more clear- 
ly that I oan do nothing. " It is f«r from being ancom- 
xnon that young men feel that they could, CTen without 
erlneation, preach better than most ministers. They have 
nil the warmth of a first love. Sometimes they hare spoken 
A fpw words in a small religions meeting, or led in prayer, 
and the conviction that they are to do great things, is not 
a little strengthened by an ordinary success. Did they 
not do well 7 Their older brethren did not wish to damp 
their ardour, and expressed approbation only. **I have 
often." said a most devoted student to me. **1 have often, 
especially in the beginning of my course of study, sat down 
and looked forward to the time when I shall be in the pul- 
pit I seem to see a great congregation gathered around 
me, all attentive, all eager, and all melted into tears, and 
multitudes into contrition. I know this to be wron;, 
and I try to guard against it ; but from habit, and pride of 
heart such pictures of vanity arise too often." Is tins 
not in accordance with the visions of too manyt There 
are bright hues thrown over the imaginations of the 3roang, 
and these airy hopes often pass before the mind„ 7\i»l 
yonng man, with what seal does he expect to labour ! 
With what eloquence and power does he expect to preach ! 
In labours and popularity, how far will he surpass the 
plodding men who now occupy the pulpit I In toils how 
unwearied will be be I In success how glorious I Alas*, 
if this be all that feeds the flame oa the altar of his hetr^ 
he may oflTer even his life to himself; and find the oflferiog 
poor, useless, and disappointing t 

A young man who proposes to undertake the great ^vork 
•f preparing for the ministry, should have, as it wens to 
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Mie, the foUo wing qualiflcatlons. I would call these MMf- 
Mary qutdificaiiont, 

1. Pieiif Oat is ardent, eanHant, humhle, and tried. 
No man can be happy in any employment, in which hii 
taste does not find congenially'. And no man can ei^oy 
the appropriate, responsible, and sacred work of the min- 
istry, unless his heart is baptised into the spirit of Jesus 
Christ Said one, who left the ministry for political life, 
to a elass-mate who continued devoted to the work of the 
ministry, "Ton really lore to hold forth, do you V* 
<*Yes, I do lore to preach the Gospel I'* 
**WeU, f ormyself I nerer disliked anythingsomuchas 
to hold forth I" 

Commendable frankness I And we should not hare to 
mourn that so many who enter the ministry, leave it to be- 
come politicians, and farmers, and men of business, if 
none crossed the threshold, except those whose hearts 
were truly devoted to Jesus Christ None but that cir- 
cumstances may thwart their plans, and turn aside some 
from their original intentions ; but such cases would be 
Men to be special providences. "Are you thinking 
whether you ought to become a minister V* I would say 
to every young man in our churches : then see if you really 
have piety, deep piety ; that which will not suffer you to 
neglect the duties of tiie closet a single moVning or even- 
ing ; that which will not suffer you to neglect the word of 
Ood a single day ; that which will not suffer you to live in 
a single sin; that which fiUs the heart, the last thing at 
night, and the first in the morning ; that which sweetens 
your temper, and spreads a contented spirit over yon ; 
that which causes you to examine the heart faithfully 
every day, and to lament the past and pray for strength 
in future ; that which fills the mind and the heart, and 
leads you many times every day to lift the heart to Ood in 
prayer, even while engaged in your busmess. Have yotf 
that piety which, instead of pofllng you up, and permit- 
ting yoa toswim in spiritual pride, leads yon to think less 
sod less of yourself 1 Soob a piety as will not feel hurt 
atseeming neglect, not messy in a loir seat ? Such a 
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piety M will earry yon oheeifiiny liMk. from your hatpua^ 
if the adrice of friends, or any other proWdence of Ood, 
turns yoa aside from entering the ministry ? Have yoa % 
piety that lives in the lieart and sheds its breath there, to 
warm and purify that heart for the Holy Ghost t And are 
yon willing to be anything, and to do anything, which 
will promote the glory of Ood ? Has your piety been oi 
mny standing, or brought forth any truitSf or is it only tin 
blossoming of the tree, without any trial of Itsfiruiti } 

How nuny young men can be pointed out who gavn 
high promise and excited strong hopes when they first set 
out, and who were caressed by the good, but who h&Tc 
accomplished little or nothing in the church of Qodt 
**The hiich affection of some people may be compared to • 
summer's brook after a hasty rahi, which is full and noisy 
for a little time, butsoon becomes dry. But true, dirine 
love, is like a river which always runs, though not always 
with equal depth and flow, and never ceases till it find* 
the ocean. ' ' I beg that none may m istake the first ardour 
of feeling for genuine piety ; and suppose that thelrpiety 
Is Renuine» sincere, deep, and lasting, if it has no other 
evidence but that of feeling, and which is only based upon 
the experience of a few days or weeks. Let any yonn|f 
man examine his heart on this point as thoroughly as did 
Pliny Fiske on the question of his becoming a missionaiy^ 
and he will find no cause to regret it, whatever may be 
the result to which he shall come. 

2. 7%eifoung man ought, atleati in tome good d£gne,i» 
be telf 'moved to the work. 

Some may be fearful that if I press this point, I shall keep 
back some modest, retiring, and promising young man. 
It is possible ; and no one would regret such a result more 
thanmyselt But you will remember that all our habits 
ef education and training at this day, are such as to prevent 
iny very dangerous effects from modesty. You very well 
know that no man destitute of property, and nnknown, can 
ondertake a course of study for nine or ten years^ and ua« 
dergo all the hardships and privation of this course, with- 
out astronis determination.and a powerful seaetliiog with* 
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to, eonttanly impelling hlih onward. He who has to be so- 
licited to come forward to the ministr y , will be in dangei 
of feeling all the way, that he Is acting upon the advice 
and responsibility of others. He must be encouraged and 
urged continually. When an obstacle is thrown in his 
way, instead of taking hold and throwing it aside, or going 
oirer if, he will wait for somebody to come and help him 
or tnm back affrighted and disheartened. In a conversa- 
tion which I once had with the beloved Cornelius, he 
made the remark to me with great emphasis, "Give us 
the young men, and the influence which are self moved, 
except as the Spirit of God moves them. " I have seldom 
felt that I was doing right to invite, or to urge, a young 
man to study for the ministry. If he has not what the 
eloquent Rome calls a **pas9ion** for the work, so that he 
needs no urging, no caressing, and so that he feels that 
nothing but death or the most decided frown of Providence 
can turn him back, he is probably not the man. It may 
be said that God called David from the sheep-fold when 
he had no thought of the throne. It is true. But the 
cases are not parallel. Theyt0ou2(i be parallel, if after 
God had offered him the crown, he had to be contlnr 
ually urged to press on and obtain it ; and if at every step 
it had been seen that he had not the comage. the strength 
of mind or of purpose, which are indispensably necessary 
for him who has to wade through difficulties, to obtain 
and retain his post. 

3. The young man ought to haoe a weU-halanced mind. 

A singularity of dress or manners always detracts from 
the usefulness of a minister of the Gospel of Christ; and 
so does every singularity, in proportion as it makes a pro- 
minent part of the character. There are some men who 
have almost thrown away the usefulness of their whole life, 
by possessing and indulging their wit, and their talent at 
the ludicrous. Some families are wits and story-tellers 
by nature and education. Such men, when in the ministry, 
may do some good, and even much, if Ihey have some 
Other remarkable qualities of mind and heart; but they 
do good in spile of their infirmities. Others again ha^ 
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WiMt I ihould oall a gr&m Hreak in them, a kind of bayidi^ 
Bcw which, in the end, is almost sore to destroy their use- 
falasss. Why does that man who appeais so well fn tke 
^pit, seem to lose all his iniioence the moment he bas 
left itt Becaoie he has that something which leads httn 
to say thinp weak and foolish^not malevolent ; se tbat. 
daring the week, he destroys more good than he can 4o 
«n the Sahbath. If there be any inenrable oddity or eo- 
eentricity of character, it is a radical defect There ou|^t 
to be a good stock of strong, common sense in the com- 
position of every one who studies for the ministry. And 
if any wish to study who do not possess it, I hope they 
will pause long before coming to a decision. 
4 A f(nmg man ought to hare ^fficieneff <^ ehanuier. 
Every thing in the habits of our people tends to develop 
eharacter early ; and by the time that a young man has 
to decide whether or not he ought to study for the min- 
istry, he is usually the possesser of some kind of charac- 
ter. Is he slow and dull on other subjects 7 He will be 
likely to be so in study and thought. Are his thoughts 
and conceptions obscure and turbid? They will be so as 
a student. Does this or that young man lack* force of 
character, so that he is not peculiarly prompt and good at 
doing anything t Depend upon it. he lacks a cardinal qual- 
ification. But if he can do any one thing promptly and affi^ 
eiently, it is very much in his favour. The road is so long, 
so much of it is desert, solitary and dreary, the toil to pass 
over it Is so great, that few can hpld out. fit themselves for 
the ministry, and continue on their way through life, and 
accomplish anything great or desirable, unless they have 
some character to b^n with. And I should feel it to be 
« fearful responsibility to advise any youth to commence 
study, who had not given evidence of powers and of 
Strength, which will bear up through floods that are cold, 
and under suns that wither the strength of ordinary men. 
If the world is to be gathered in. we most have soldiers, 
who. like the gifted Gordon Hall, are every way equal to 
their day^ 
I do not pleed CQr great men„ giftedmen,. brilliant msn ; 
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t K» not wb«l is wanted to go oat ioto the bighwi^ii 
•od hedges of the esrth, sod to coaipet men to come in ; 
^t this is « d«y of hardships, for the soldier of the eroM ; 
And thxee haodred men who * can lap water,' are farbecter 
tluB ten thousand who quail st the first sight of diffleulties 
and dangers. The early history of Dr. King, now a be- 
loved missionary at Greece, is an example of what I mean. 
His parents were poor, and in his native Tillage there 
seems not to have been the advantages of a common dis- 
trict school, a vaoancy which would now be a wonder in 
almost any part of New England. Mr. Maynard was 
teaching school in the town acljpining. 

** One cold morning, on entering his school-room, Mr 
Maynard obserred a boy whom he had not seen before, 
sitting on one of the benches. The lad soon made known 
his errand to his instructor. He was fifteen years old; 
his parents lived seven miles distant ; he wanted an edu- 
cation, and had come from home on foot that morning, to 
see if Mr. Maynard could help him to contrive how to 
obtain it. Mr. Maynard asked him if he had any ac- 
c|uaintances in town who would assist him in acquiring 
an education?'* 

•• No." 

** Can your parents render you any assistance V* 

"No." 

•• Have you any fViends who will help you T" 

"No." 

•* Well, how do you expect to obtain an education?" 

** I don't know, but I thought I would come and see 
you." 

** Mr. Maynard told him to remain that day, and he 
would see what could be done. Be discovered that young 
King wss possessed of good sense, but of no uncommon 
brilliancy. He was psrtlcularly struck with the cool and 
resolute manner with which he undertook to conquer dif- 
ficulties which would have intimidated common rainds. 
In the course of the day Mr. Maynard made provision for 
having him boarded through the winter in the luaily with 
himself^ thte lad paying for his services by mairaal labour. 
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He gaye himself diligently to stady. In wliieh hmmm§B 
comraendable, bat not rapid profioieney, embvaelngefwry 
opportunity of reading and eouTenativB fbf obtainiiig 
knowledge.'* 

5. jfymtngnianfmghiiopo»smtuek»mMntcemkedU>' 
etplined. 

I do not know that all will nndentaad idiat I uy-oli 
this point. But every Instructor knows that there «n 
minds which seem to be so loosely put together. Chat thrtm 
is DO such thing as disciplining them. It seeuM to be fa- 
possible to make them comprehend what is meent hj mo» 
curacy. A lesson is never so acquired that they eao ffMl 
in any degree sure of It It may be owing somewhat td 
the judgment, somewhat to habit, somewhat to a bad c 
oiy, but more, to an indolence of mind which ft is ^ 
difficult, if not impossible, to overcome. Such minds may 
be familiarly compared to hatting a garment instead of 
sewing it. He wonld make but a poor tailor whose only 
ability consisted in doing the former. There is an awkward- 
ness at every attempt at anything intellectual, and a seem- 
ing determination to be inaccurate, which seems inherent, 
and which no discipline or care overcomes. The man is 
a clown in thought all his days. "Who can have any hed- 
tation in saying that such men ought not to be educated 
for the ministry t The above qualification I should esteem 
essential. 

Suffer me now to mention some traits of character, 
which, if they be not essentials, are nevertheless of great 
importance of exceedingly desirable. 
1. jd good constitution and good health. 
Few may think of becoming students at an advanced 
age, with any hope of success, without these. Other things 
being equal, the earlier a young man commences study, 
the better. I know that Dr. Buchanan commenced study 
at the age of twenty-four ; and he did a vast work. But 
he was an uncommon man; while most of us, in these days, 
sre common men. If his example has encouraged some 
St an advanced age to study, who have done much good, 
it may be questioned whether it has not also led some to 
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do it* who, in M deliiff, miftook tlie leading! of ProTldenM. 
The age. howerer, is not so esaential as good health. 

S. jt good common £ngluh education. 

There are many things in the progiess of an educatioa 
wMoh reqnire age aadjudgment There are others, not 
less important, which can he learned only in early lifo. 
O»od readem niMl Mqviie the art afid habit eaily ; and I 
hare nerer known a man to spell aecarately, who didiMt 
lewm to do so in early life. The want of these will mortify 
•■d degrade through a whole life. No after education eaa 
ooBoeal the defleieacy or remedy the defect. Should t 
yoang man ask my advice as to his dnty, whose early edu- 
Mtion had heen thus neglected, I should feel that it was 
an evil of a Tery serious nature, which ie would long feel 
and lament, 

S. Ji good dupotition it 9erif deriroble. 

By this I mean, a disposition which is not eontinnally 
toured by envy and jealousy ; which is not looking at the 
dark side of men and things ; which is not fretful ; and 
which is not prone to feel discontented. As these are 
marks of a second or third-rate mind, they must continue 
through life, for the possessor can never rise so high, but 
he ean see very much above him, and very much to create 
or awaken envy and jealousy. 

4. J good reputation h^ore conversion, 

A man may do wrong, and it may be known openly ; he 
may violate publicly, some command of OoJ, and yet be 
may repent and be a good man ; but the circumstances 
must be peculiar, which can render it best for such an one 
to enter the ministry. That dereliction of doty, and that 
public sin, will hang upon him like lead, and cleave to him, 
like the leprosy, through life, and the probability that he 
can outlive it. or outgrow it, is very small. A minister 
must not only be without spot, but he mast never have 
worn a garment that was spotted. There is no comer of 
the land where his whole history will not follow him ; and 
he who puts on the public character of the priesthood, puts 
on a garment of light through which his whole chaiaetn 
Is read. 
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1 4o toot mentloii these things with a Tiew of dteeonng- 
ing tny ; bat of aiding those who wish to know what la 
the path of duty. I do belleye there are enough of young 
BWB BOW on earth, whom the God of nature and of grace 
has endowed with proper qualiileationa, were they rightly 
trained, to supply the whole earth with the ministry of 
reeonclHatloB. And I trust the proridenees of Ood, and 
the loud calls of a perishing world, will eaH them into the 
Ttneyard. The fletd is white. The harrest is ready. 
And while I wonKt not and eoald not conscientiously 
adrise any one to seek the ministry who has not moat of 
qualiflations enumerated, I would most earnestly exhort 
every young man In oar churches to examine his heart, 
his character, and his circumstances, to see what is his 
duty. If on examination and prayer, and after consulting 
with his most judicious Christian IHends, he feels It to be 
his duty to seek for an education, let him do it, and the 
church of Ood will stand by him. ThtS is the only way 
in which the church can supply herself with ministers ; 
and tliese make the men. Christ chose his apostles from 
among common men ; and there the church looks for all 
her earthly strength, and her choicest sons. 

In the decisions to which the teacher comes in regard 
to particular individuals, however, he will need to exer- 
cise very great caution. Some have their mental charac- 
ter developed very slowly, and late in years, and yet, 
finally shows that they possess flrst-rate powers of mind. 
I am not sure that this is not usually the case with minds 
which become strong and solid, just as nature has ordain^ 
ed that the oak, the lignum vitn, or any other tree dis- 
tinguished for strength and solidity, shall nature slowly ; 
while the willow and poplar become trees in a short time. 
Of course, you will not look for full, mature character, 
till there has been an opportunity to develop it. The 
dispon'tion is early and surely exhibited ; but the mind Ib 
drawn out by culture. Remember that a powerful, noble 
mind, may be found beneath a very rough exterior, just 
as the richest ores are sometimes found beneath the wild* 
looking mountain, and the finest statue can be brought 
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from the rougliett pi«oe of marblM , by the akilAd Me of 
the chisel. In looking at young men, to decide whether 
or not they should study for the ministry, we most expeot 
to find little more than the germs of that character whleh 
we hope finally to obtain. The teacher who first picked 
up the great Dr. Morrison in the streets, and brought him 
into the Sabbath School, had no conception what a bless* 
tpg he was rearing up for the good of man. 

It should be borne in mind also, that no seeming obtsa« 
cles should prevent a young man from seeking to study 
for the nMnistery. By these X mean, such as obscurity of 
station, want of the means of education, wantof frlendf 
to aid him, and the like. These will all give way before 
energy, perseverance, and faith. Let such a youth eom« 
mit his case to God, and a way will be opened by which 
he can serve his Lord and Master. 

Let the calculations be made to obtain a thorough, By»* 
temntic, full, and compl«te education, before beginning to 
preach. There are short roads to the pulpit; but I would 
most earnestly advise that no young man take any one of 
them. The awakened, active mind of this age, cannot be 
influenced or controlled, except by disciplined mind ; and 
if the mind be not disoiplined before entering the ministry, 
the calls for constant labour, and the haUts already form* 
«d, forbid t\ye hope of doing much to discipline it after- 
wards. But would I not prefer to have a young man enter 
the ministry with a shorter course of study rather tlmn not 
at all 1 I reply, that this question need neither be asked 
nor answered, because no one need stay out of the mintSi* 
try, nor go into it half fitted at this day. I consider the 
question as settled, that the ministry must be educated, 
and that too, in the most thorough manner. During the 
ten years that I have been in the ministry, I have known 
many Institutions, Colleges, and Thelogical Schools, rise 
up, proposing to educate men in a kind of short way, and 
in every instance, they have either fallen in the attempt, 
or else have thrown aside the scheme and come into the 
only practicuble plan, that of giving a thorough systemat* 
ic education. This will and nuMt be the case. I coaVi 
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menttoa young men» too, in tlieeirela of my wgjathatmmm, 
who felt that they were too poor or too old to go through 
the regular course of atody for the ministry, and who» eon* 
sequeotly, took a shorter coarse; and 1 hsve never knowa 
an instance in which the coarse was not to be deeply ve- 
gretted. They have failed of doing much good, elChcr 
through want of mental furniture, or discipline of mind by 
which they could scquire what was needed, or some bol<« 
ance of mind which a thorough training only eoald give. 
* It is a great thing to train up one good, devoted minister 
for Jesus Christ ; and he who is permitted to do as maeh 
as this, should feel that he lives not in vain. He fs puftlng 
a train of erents in motion which will affect the world as 
long as time shall endure. Re is calHngv through the in- 
strumentality of this preacher, many souls into life, is rais- 
ing up other heralds of the Ootpel, and sending streams of 
mercy to the ends of ttie earth. 

There is no one thing among the wants of the ehttreh of 
God at the present time, so mocli in demand as well disci- 
plined and well-educated ministers. The ehnrch has pro- 
perty enough, and too much. 8he is injured by its abnn- 
dance ; she is willing to use it for Oad, but we want men 
to be her agents, messengers, and servants ; she is willing 
to educate any number, and is able to do it Let them 
come at her call, and receive the gift of an education at her 
hands. She is w illlng to send them to the destitute parts of 
this land, and they are crying for them to come. Let our 
young men rise up at this call, and gird on the harness. 
The world is open at all points^; the call is fkrom every cor- 
ner of the earth, * Come over and help us ;' the church' Is 
ready to sustain her sons while they go forth to do the 
work of preaching the Gospel to every creature. Let oor 
dear youth hear the call, and make themselves ready to 
enter the vineyard. They must do it. They are tempted 
to court esse, to gain property, which Is now so readily 
obtained ; but they must forgo all this, and Uve, labour, 
and die for Christ Let our teaehefs Ibmiah men ftooi 
their own number ; let them train up tiieir pnpUs for dris 
holy service; lot them make eveiir sehsol amnseryof 
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yonngprophetsoftheLord. Oh! If eyerySabbatli School 
In thialand should train up one every year, for the next 
ten years, who should become a faithful minister of Christ, 
how soon would the world be converted, and the millions 
of her inhabitants unite In singing the praises of redeem- 
ing love, and pardoning merey ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BNOOUBAOBMBNTS TO FAITHTULNB88. 

DIS0OI7BAQBHBNTS are inseparable from every attempt at 
being useful. X had thought of devoting this chapter to 
the consideration of those which attend the faithful teach- 
er in the Sabbath School. But they need not be pointed 
out, nor dwelt upon. They will come of their own accord ; 
but the wisest way is to think as little of them as possible, 
and to resolve that they shall never reUrd or stop our 
efforts. The world is at war with the kii^om of holioess, 
and in whatever shape effort is made to reclaim it from the 
dominion of the prince of the power of the air, there will 
be obstacles and difficulties. £ver since the first promise, 
that the seed of the woman should crush the serpent's 
head, it has been so. It is a part of the moral discipline 
through which the people of God must pass. No class of 
active, devoted Christians has ever met with so much op- 
position as did the Apostles and early Christians. But they 
neither stopped nor turned aside for such opposition. 

About one hundred and twenty disciples, after the death 
of their Master, were gathered together for prayer, and 
the Holy Spirit descended upon them ; and ^hen they all 
spake with timgues, and preached the Gospel to the people 
of many different languages. The consequence was a great 
excitement: a crowd collected; some mocked, and then 
Peter preached to them a sermon, mth an appUcation, and 
three tliousand were converted. Then they had time 
enough for prayer and religious duties, and money enough 
iot betievolent purposes ; for each ** sold his possessions, 
and puled them to mil men as every man had need, and 
«ontiaiied duly witii one accord in the teit*^^*- ** Thw* *k. 
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lame man wu healed ; a crowd eoUected; Peter preached 
another sermon vrith an application, and fiye thousand 
wei« conrerted. The High Priest and nobles are alarmed 
asd indigiiaiit at all this excitement; they seise Peter and 
John, and demand of them by what authority they did bo ; 
and then Peter preached the Oo^>el faithfully |o the High 
Priest and nobles. The Apostles are commanded to hold 
their peace, are threatened and dismissed ; and they Im- 
mediately return to their work of preaching to the people. 
Again they are seised and imprisoned; but an angel re- 
leases them, and they continue to preach. A third time 
they are taken and beaten ; but they rejoloe that they are 
counted worthy to suflTer ; and without delay resume their 
work. The excitement spreads and increases, Jerusalem 
is filled with their doctrine, the oppoeers are in great per^. 
plexity what measures to take to stop it; till at length, ia 
a paroxysm of popular fury, Stephen is seised and stoned 
to death. 

Here we may suppoie there was a pause. The disci- 
ples probably met to consider what should be done, and to 
pray for diyine guidance. Imagine them assembled, many 
countenances indicating anxiety and alarm. At length one 
speaks : " Oh 1 the torrents of ridicttle with which we are 
assailed! How shall we ever stand before it!" Another 
remarks, " I can bear the ridicule very well; hut they tell 
such falsehoods about us, they will utterly ruin our repu- 
tation, and destroy all our influence among the people!** 
A third feels it most deeply that they should be hated ibr 
the good which they were doing, and that these Iklsehoods 
are invented to make them odious on account of their use« 
(hinesa. A fourth cannot bear the thought of being charge 
ed with wrong motives, and having all his efforts chaigsd 
to the desire of building up a party. A fifth feels himself 
disheartened because their sooeess is principally confined 
to the poor; that none of the great, and the rich the priest! 
and nobles, lend them their name and iAfluence but do all 
in their power to crowd them down. A sixth is disturbed 
that there should be so much noise and excitement, aoeli 
a tumult that there can be no living in die city, if thess 
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<>1foTts sihoaM go on. Another regrets the disanion of fami- 
lies occasioned by their preaching, and another points to 
the blood of Stephen, and hints at a little more prudence, 
lest they should all be massacred together. 

Now, what shall they do in all this trouble? They kneel 
down and pray together; they continue for some time ear- 
nestly engaged in the exercise ; and the clouds begin to 
clear away, the heaviness is reniroved from their heart, 
they are in an entirely different atmosphere. Now one 
and another begin to recollect the words of Christ, how 
he had foretold that all this would happen in just this man- 
nei ; how he had commanded, warned, and encouraged, 
them : promised them a mansion in his Father's house ; 
he haH gone to prepare a place for them, and send the Com. 
forter to be with them till his return. And now they have 
only to do their duty, and leave the consequences with 
their Master. They see things in an entirely different light, 
their despondency is all gone ; they go again to their work 
with more resolution and earnestness than ever. 

Such was ttie spirit of primitive Christianity ; this is 
the spirit that should animate w in all our well-directed 
efforts for the salvation of the soul. 

Let those who engage in teaching and raising up Sabbath 
Schools, meet opposition and discouragements in this way, 
and the cause of Jesus Christ can never suffier from the 
efforts of men. 

I must now proceed briefly to mention a few motive* 
which God, in his providence, holds out to the Sabbath 
School teacher, to be faithful and untiring in the cause in 
M^hieh he has engaged. 

I. The teacher tcill him»elf receive hen^t in propartion to 
hf$ frnthfiOnesi. 

The providence of God seems to design the Sabbath 
Sehool to be the place where the teacher shall have all his 
("hristian graces continually called out and exercised. The 
man who is faithftil in his station as a Sabbath School 
teftcher, can hardly fall of having his Christian character 
im^rrov^d. 

Are yon naturally 2>roti4 1 Who is not ? You must here 
18 
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associate with ignorance, stupidity, prejudice, and it xnmf 
be with filth. Like your Master, you raust associate with 
the poor. Your Intellect must be exercised by coming 
down to the capacity of the child. Tou roust visit the poor, 
listen to their tales of sorrow, sympathize with their con- 
dition, put yourself, in some measure, on their level, and 
encounter any prejudices, however vulgar, which the; 
may entertain. Can this be done without calling the grace 
of humility somewhat into exercise? 

Are you naturally selfish t You must go to your school, 
and visit the families, at the time appointed, let. the wea- 
ther be what it may, your own ease and comfort making 
what demands they may ; you must enter the dwellings of 
sorrow, of wi>e, of wretchedness : you must forego seasons 
of visiting, social interviews with friends, leisure for read- 
ing, thinking, and, on the Sabbath especially, even a part 
of your hours of secret meditation and derotion in the 
closet. It is a constant call for self denial ; and you cannot 
be happy without its exercise. 

Do you in any measure lack patience? You will meet 
with the stupid and the dull, whom you must instruct; 
with the sliftnecked and the stubborn, with whom you 
must bear and forbear; with ingratitude which at times 
seems too much for poor human nature to bear. You wilJ 
have to follow your scholars from week to week, some- 
times discovering that they are wearif d with your teach- 
ings, sometimes that they would gladly gt't away if they 
could. Can you do all this, and endure all this, without 
a patience constantly increasing ? 

** Are condescension, affability, meekness, gentleness, 
goodness, lotig-suffering. Christian love that hopeth ait 
things, endureth h11 things, required ? They are all called 
into daily exercise, and all, if asked of the Giver of all 
goodness, will freely be given, and abundantly strength- 
ened and increased, by the blessed spirit of consolation. 
Until every precious stone in the diadem of Christian 
graces be set in its place, and burnished, and made fit. for 
Christ's sake, to be added to those which evermore shall 
hum and blase around the throne, and brighteTi, and 
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brighten, throughout eternity. In the pure and holy splen- 
dours of the gbry of God and of the Lamh." Thus they 
** (hat he toise shall shine <u the brightness qftheftrmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness^ as the stars for tMr . 
nndever.** 

3. rhefaitl^ teacher toiU have the thanks qfhis tcMan 
in after life. 

Few teachers are aware how long they are remembered, 
and. if faithful, with how much affection, by their scholars. 
More than twenty years ago, a lady, in a destitute neigb* 
bourhood, opened in her own house what she called a Sab- 
bath School. The Bible and the Catechism were recited 
by a number of children, who united in the school. This 
teacher was a mother, and often has been known to hear 
thirty or forty recitations with an infant in her arms. 
These self-denying labours were not overlooked by the 
Great Head of the church. Those who attended her school 
grew up altogether unlike others in the same neighbour- 
hood who did not attend. The moulding of their minds, 
and the formingof their characters seem to hare been done 
by her, and that too, in some instances, when the almost 
omniputent example of parents was directly opposed to 
her influence. Three of her scholars were the daughters of 
profane and intemperate parents. Such was the hold 
whifh this deroted t»'acher obtained over their affections 
and confidence, that she rescued them from the ruinous 
influence of these parents, and trained them to be orna- 
ment!) in society. They were respectably settled in life. 

Several of her scholars who had removed to other places, 
and hnd grown out of her recollection, have been known 
to return and extend the warm hand of greeting, and hail 
her as iheir former teacher and friend. 

One of her pupils who had taken up her residence in a 
new and remote section of the State, was induced, by a re- 
membrance of the example and infiuenee of this teacher, 
to go and do likewise. She also collected children around 
her. and taught them the things which pertain to theur 
etjernal welfare. 

One scholar, while on her deafh-bed, sent a messenger 
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from the town ia which she was residing, to request thi* 
teacher to come and see her. She was unftble to go ; hot 
jast as the young lady was going into eternitjr* leaning apon 
the staff of the Redeemer, she left a special mesaagi* for her 
teacher : Teli her that her irutruciiont in that little SabboOk 
School were bUued to the salvation (stfmff mmi.** Sueh was 
the inlBuence of one teacher, and she a mother at the hnd 
of a family ! Such were the rewards ahe lived to reeciw. 
All may not see the results of their labours so clearly. 
Sometimes, for wise reasons, the teacher will not be perw 
mitted to see the results, and to hear the offerings of tbe 
grateful scholar in this life. But the word of GK)d shall not 
return unto him void. The seed may seem to die; bat it 
will, in God's own time, spring up, and bear fruit unto 
eternal life. As an illustration of this. I have often been 
affected at an incident connected with Ileury Martyn. If 
I mistake not, my reader will be also. 

Some years since, an English gentleman spent several 
weeks at Shiraz, Persia. He attended a public dinner with 
a party of Persians, among whom was one who took but 
little part In the conversation. He was below middle age, 
serious and mild in countenance. His name was Mahomed 
Rahnm. In the course 6! a religious conversation, tbe 
Englishman expressed himself with some levity ; at which 
Mahomed fixed his eyes upon him with such a look of 
surprise, regret, and reproof, as reached his very soul. 
Upon inquiry, the gentleman found that he had been edu- 
cated as a moUah, (priest,) though he had never officiated; 
that he was much respected, was learned, retired in his 
haliits, and was drawn out to attend that party, only by 
the expectation of meeting an Englishman, to whose na- 
tion and language he was much attached. In a subsequent 
interview. Mahomed Rahem declared himself a Christian, 
and gave the following account of the happy change in his 
views and feelings. 

**Tn the year 1223 (of the Hegira), there came to this 
dty an Englishman, who taught the religion of Christ with 
a boldness hitherto unparalleled in Persia, in the midst of 
much scorn and ill-treatment from our mollahs, aa well as 
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■Hie nbble. He was a beardless youth , and evidently e^« 
feebled by disease. He dwelt among us for more than a 
year. \ was then a decided enemy to infidels, as the 
Christians are termed by the followers of Mahomet : and 
I visited this teacher of the despised sect, with the de- 
clared object of treating hira with scorn, and exposing his 
doctrines to contempt. Although T persevered for some 
time in this behaviour towards him, I found that every 
Interview not only increased my respect for the individu- 
al, but diminished my confidence in the faith in which I 
was educated. His extreme forbearance towards his op- 
l>onents, the calm and convincing manner in which he ex- 
posed the fallacies and sophistries by which he was asoail- 
ed,'(for he spoke Persian excellently,) gradually inclined 
me to listen to his arguments, to inquire dispassionately 
into the subject of them, and finally, to read a tract which 
be had written in reply to a defence of Islamism by our 
chief mollabs. Need I detain you longer? The result of 
my examination was a conviction that the young dispu- 
tant was right. Shame, or rather fear, withheld me from 
avowing this opinion. I even avoided the society of tlje 
Christian teacher, though he remained in the city so long. 
Just before he quitted Shiraz, I could not refrain from 
paying him a farewell visit. Our conversation (the me- 
mory of it will never fade from the tablet of my mind) 
sealed my conversion. He gave me a book ; it has ever 
been my constant companion ; the study of it has formed 
mj most delightful occupation ; its contents have often 
consoled me.'* Upon this, he put into his hands a copy 
of the New Testament in Persian. On one of the blank 
leaves was written—" There is joy in heaven over one sinner 
thai repenteth.^liv.v(TiY Marttn." 

3. 1^ faithful teacher will have the consciousness of car- 
tying light, and hope, and mercy into many families where 
lAey wovld athetwise he excluded. 

The faithful teacher will be a blessing to all, the rich 
as well as the poor. But tbe greater part of this world are 
poor ; and the Gospel is emphatically designed for the 
poor. Every ray of light which you carry into the dark 
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bosom, cheers, elevates, and Uessei. Erery femUy i 
whom you come in contact, you can aid, you can ctae^r* 
you can comfort. And mercy, too. the richest meicy of 
God, can by you be conreyed to the heart ov& whteh 
none that is merely earthly can shed her beams. L^a 
few teachers meet, who have been faithful a few yearn, 
and let them tell over the scenes through which they baTe 
passed, and your heart would not only ache over the 
misery which sin everywhere produces, but it would alao 
rejoice at the power which the teacher has of doing^od 
I should like to mention examples, did circumstwo^^ps 
allow it ; but I may be allowed to select a single instance 
of the results of the system, out of scores of examples at 
hand, all of which are equally interesting. This little 
scene took place in Europe. 

*'At the foot of a lofty hill, crowned to the summit with 
the richest verdure peeped out from among encircling 
bushwoodand straggling elms a miseraUe mud cabki. 
A streak of smoke rolling up through the green trees, was 
the only sign that met my eye. of its being inhabited. 
The sun was up, and over the deep blue heavens the thin 
cloud lay sleeping. It was the hour between sunrise and 
the full blaze of day. A atillness seemed to lie around the 
spot, and I felt an indescribable sensation creep over mc 
as I drew near the house of mourning. I paused at the 
entrance. Alow, murmuring kind of sound stole on my 
ear, and again all was hushed. The apartment, on the 
threshold of which I now stood, was one of the meanest 
construction. It was without a single piece of furniture 
that deserved the name. In one comer of it a dead body 
lay stretched out, very slightly covered with a tattered 
coat ; and a cold kind of horrible feeling crept through 
my very soul, and I should probably have shrunk away 
from any further investigation, if I had not been sud- 
denly arrested by a soft, sweet voice, mingled with a low 
groan, somewhat like a death-rattle, that seemed to issue 
from the same apartment I turned my head around, 
and beheld a sight that chained me, as if by magio, to the 
lund. It was heart-thrilling to behold it On a bundle 
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"^ttf stratr, a woman son«wliat !n yean lay apparently la 
'the agonies of death. Near her headhung^, reclining In 
fleep sorrow, a beautiftil little half-naked child. On one 
vide a lovely girl, about thirteen years of a<re, knelt; a 
Bible clasped in her thin, slender hands, with which she 
^as endeavouring to comfort her dyin» mother! I instant- 
ly recognised them : two of my Sabhath School children t 
The meeting was affecting. They had been w ithout food 
for some days. The mother died the next day in the tri- 
umphs of that faith which her little daughter tanght her 
©at of the Bible. The girls grew up to be respectable 
tnembvrs of society, and one of them has been a teacher 
in a Sabbath School for a number of years.** 

4. Itisanencottragemenitobefaithfult that you are enm 
^aged in a tystem of usefvlneti by tehich the whole world i$ 
1o he benefitted. 

There is something disheartening to work alone, and to 
'f^el that you hare not any one to sympathize in your 
trials and dliScuHiea. It is not thus with the Sabbath 
School teacher. He can hardly go to any part of the wide 
world w ithout finding fellow labourers. And the system. 
iroproTed by the experience and the prayers of God*i 
people, will yet reach every tribe of men under heaven, 
and become one of the most efficient means in the hands 
t>f the church, by which to fill the earth with the salvation 
of the Gospel. How soon would the Sabbath School cause 
the Sabbath to be sanctified and hallowed through the 
world! How soon would it do that for slavery which 
nothing has as yet done, or is likely to do, in this land? 
How soon would it redeem a community, so that our 
prisons would almost entirely be empty ! Mark the fol- 
lowing testimony of the chaplain to the great state prison 
at Sing-Sing (New York). *«I ^have lately made pretty 
thorough inquiry among the convicts here, for the pui«- 
pose of learning who, and how many, have ever enjoyed 
the advantages of a Sabbath School. The result is, that 
out of more than five hundred convictt^ not one has been 
found who has ever been, for any considerable time, a rep* 
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nlar aember of a Sabbath School ; aiut not more tban two 
or three, who have ever atteaded tnch a sehool at alL" 

Moat of the missionaries of the present day. were fkiflb- 
ftil and indefatigable teachers in the Sabbath School «t 
home. The consequence has been, that they have cmi' 
formty introduced the system into the heathen countries 
where they hare gone. Those from London early intro- 
duced it into the Society Islands. It is the testimony of 
Mr. Ellis, that the Sabbath School is a vital principle im 
ttieir system of operations, and that Ood has so abundant* 
ly blessed them, that their schools are now almost wholly 
ta«ght by those who were formerly scholara. * 'O ften has 
my heart rejeiced to see, early on the Sabbath morning, 
the little Islanders ruaning to school at the sound of- the 
iron suspended from a cocoa-nut tree, and struck by a 
•tone, which toid them that the hour for instruction had 
come ; often when the second summons from this subati- 
tnte for a bell intimated that public worship was aboizt 
to Qommenoe, have I heard their voices mingling in sweet 
melody to the Saviour's praise, then arranged to attend the 
several places of worship, with their dean and cheerful 
faces, their neat attire, made firom the products of the 
islands, each with a little basket in one hand, and in the 
other their books ; when the service b^an, I have obser- 
ved them quiet in prayer, attentive to the discourse, and 
ready on their return to school to meet the questions of 
their teachers, from the sermon just heard, with intelli- 
gent and appropriate answers. I have been unfeignedly 
thankful to Ood, and delighted with the influence of these 
nurseries for his church. 

"Here also they hold their Sunday School Anniveraa- 
ries. When a deputation from the Missionary Society 
were there, (Huahine,) more than 1300 adults and 350 
children were present on such an occasion ; the scholars 
were examined, and indications of intellect were afibrd- 
ed. which showed, not that mind, but cultivation was re- 
quired. They acquitted themselves most creditably, and 
showed their acquaintance with the principles of the 
Christian TPH-ion to the sii-prist* and cratificitiov. of ail. 
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Nor coiUd their neat app<>arAnce escape notice. After 
whole chapters, portiODS of catechism, and various hymns 
had been recited, some books ns rewards were distribiUi 
ted, which added not a little to the interest of the occa- 
sion ; particularly in the instance of one scholar, a boy, 
who, for his diligence and good condubt, receiTed the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, hound in morocco. From amidst 
the admiring multitude stepped forth this child: with 
beating heart and smiling face, he reached forth his hand 
to take the book, put it into his bosom, and could hardly 
return to his seat, his little heart was so full of joy. It 
wag a scene in which it was hard to tell whether childrea 
or parents shared the most pleasure ; but there was one 
present, a mother, in whose sad countenance was depict- 
ed the deepest grief, now suppressed by covering her face 
with a cloth, and wringing her hands amidst heavy sigh^ 
ing and sobbing, till, overcome by the emotions of her 
soul, it burst forth in touching exclamations. **0h, that 
God had sooner taken away our hard hearts ! Oh, that 
the light of his word had sooner come to these island^ 
then my poor, poor child had not been gone; she too 
might have been here to-day !" This woman once had a 
daughter, and had oifered her as a sacrifice to the idols of 
the island, previous to the Gospel being made known to 
them by the missionaries." 

5. Tqu are encouraged to be faithful^ because in a short 
time those lohom you instruct toill become felUnO'ldbourers 
mth you in the cause qf Jesus Christ. 

The best teachers in our schools are those who were ed- 
ucated in the Sabbath School. They probably remember 
their own modes of conceiving of truth, their difficulties 
and perplexities ; besides, they have a kind of tact which 
a long acquaintance would naturally give them. We hope 
the time is near when we shall have no teachers but those 
of this description. But what is peculiarly encouraging, 
we have not to wait till the child is matured sufficiently 
to become a teacher. As soon as he is converted to God, 
he at once becomes a little labourer in the vineyard. I 
have marked a multitude of instances which might be ad- 
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d ced to illustrate this imint, instancet, in wbieli a ehiM 
had been the means of leading parents, friends. »nd com- 
panions, to a knowledge of the Saviour. In lookiug over 
these cases, all of which are well authenticated. I am at 
a loss which to select I can take bat a single case, one 
that was pointed out to me by a most esteemed friend, 
who, as I suppose, was the writer of the interesting nar- 
ratire. Should my conjecture be right, I shall haro th*^ 
strongest assurance that there is nothing like exaggera- 
tion in the account. Perhaps every reader could recite 
narratives of the labours of these young disciples of 
Christ, equally interesting, and equally a reproof to those 
who have a name to live, while they are dead. 

"Some years since, a Superintendent was walking entat 
eventide, in one of the pleasant Tillages of Massachusetts. 
By some proridenoe he turned out of his accustomed 
walk, and was accosted by a child, who inquired if he 
were not a Sabbath School teacher. On being told that 
he was, the sighed, and said that she had long been wish- 
ing to go to the school, but that her parents forbade her. 
On being asked the reason of their objections, she wept 
proAisely. said that her father was intemperate, and her 
mother so wicked, that when she asked to go to the Sab* 
bath School, they would chastise her for it, and make 
her work all the Sabbath. 

** *0h 1 if my parents were willing, how glad I 8hooI4 
ber 

• • * Will you direct me, my child, to your home ? I will 
have some conversation with your parents respecting 
your coming to school.* 

*' 'O yes, and will thank yon too.' 

*'0n entering this dwelling, I breathed forth a prayer 
to God that my visit to this family might be long remem- 
bered by me, and by them. The child introduced me as 
one of the Sabbath School teachers, who wished to have 
some conversation with her father on the subject of his 
permitting her to attend the school. 

*' «Tba wretch 1' he exclaimed to his child, 'have I not 
forbid your going to such places V 
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**IIe then caned for the rod to chastise her. I felt that 
I was in a delicate position, and at first stood amazed at 
such unnatural cruelty. I remarked that I hoped lie 
would not punish the child, particularly as on this occa- 
sion I had been the cause of exciting his anger. 

** 'Your little daughter is kind, Sir, and obedient, is 
•he not?* 

" *Yes. But who are you !* 

*' 4 am your friend, and wish to hxve a little conTersa. 
tion with you, if you please.* 

"•Well, talk on.* 

" •! hope you will not correct your chUd on account of 
my calling to see you, as I was pleased on meeting her, 
with the simplicity of her conversation, and thought 1 
should be pleased to see her father.' 

< **8ir, I will take your advice : Jane, yoa will attend 
to your evening's business.* 

**After conversing with this man for nearly two hours 
on the subject of Sabbath Schools, and the propriety of 
his sending Jane, he partiallv promised thatshe might go. 
'What say yon, moiher, to our Jane's going to the Sun* 
day School T* The mother refused with an oath 1 My 
heart began to despair, for I thought I had succeeded, and 
was now disappointed from a quarter which I did not 
expect. I continued my entreaties for a short time to no 
purpose, and promised that I would call again. 

"On the day following I called again, and after three 
hours of painful and laborious conversation, gained the 
consent of these parents that Jane might come to oar Sab- 
bath School. 

«*The next Sabbath with gratitude to Ood. I had the 
pleasure of introducing Jane into the Sabbath SchooL 
After supplying her with books, I placed her under the 

eare of Miss D. — , one of the most faithful teachers in 

our School. Jane had not been long with us, before K 
was plain that she had serious thoughts and feelings ; and 
in a few Sabbaths after, her countenance indicated that 
a change to6 pleasing and too visible to be concealed, had 
taken place. 
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**At the cIoM of the school one Sabhath, Mlu D. re- 
qaMt^ tne to remain, that I might have some particcUar 
^nvertation with Jane. We tarried after the schuol was 
closed, and I turned to the little girl, who said — 

•* 'Oh, Mr.'- , you are the kindest of friends I have 

in this world : you have, hy hrinsing me into this schoul 
taught me how to worship God. Before I came here I 
iis«>d to feel bad, but could not help it. Miss D. has told 
me that sin is the eause of all our bad feelings ; that we 
are all sinners in the sight of Ood. I hnve aiso learned 
in this school that we must pray to God that he would for- 
give us our sins. Oh, Sir, a few Sabbaths since I felt that 
there waa no peaee to my poor soul, and saw, that if I 
should then die, T must go to hell with the wicked. On 
leaving the school, I resolved to pray to Ood that he wonld 
give me a heart to love and serve him ; a heart to fear and 
obey my parents ; a heart to love everybody. And you 
cannot know what a weight my sins were to me : I could 
get no sleep on account of my sins. But I have longed 
for the last few days to see you. I have had such new 
feelings ; my load is removed ; T could hardly wait for 
the Sabbath to come, that I might tell you what a Sa- 
viour I have found. I trust I have g'ven myself entirely 
to Ocd. I feel that there is someth ing in m y heart wh i ch 
I cannot express. Oh. how thankful to God I am for 
your oare and attention, for the instructions of Miss D., 
for ever coming to the Sabbath School ; for here I have 
found the Saviour who loves me, and ^rho hath said to 
me. Seek me early ; seek me tune^ and you shall find me \ 
Ob 1 will you pray for me, pray for my father, mother, 
brothers . and sisters ; I have prayed for them ; I will 
continue to pray tor them.* 

••This account, which I have related In her own 
language, as nearly as possible, was almost too much 
for me. She wa« then only thirteen years of age. She 
was not only happy herself now in the enjoyment of re- 
ligion, but it was her heart's desire that all her father's 
' ^ily night enjoy the same religion. While she did not 
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forget to pray for them, she often introduced toples 
in eonTerSalion, to interest them in religion. 

"From continued dissipation, the father induced a dis« 
ease which hrought him near to the gates of death. On^ 
morning, on Jane's visiting him, while very weak and 
lew, he asked her if she thought he would get well Y She 
replied, with tears, that she hoped he would; *batifit 
is Ood's will, dear father t that you should soon die, where 
will your soul be when you enter upon eternity V He 
gazed at her in silence ; she then asked if he wished to 
have the good Sabbath School teacher call to see him t 
he will pray for and with you. He then said, 'Oh 1 my 
child, will you pray for me t and do you think Ood would 
hear prayer for such a wicked man as I am 7' The weep, 
ing child knelt by the bed-side of her sick father, and 
breathed out her soul to Ood in prayer, that he would 
pardon .her dear father's sin's, and prepare for the events 
of the future. The unkind father was melted into contri- 
tion, on hearing such importunity to God, to bestow bles- 
sings from the throne of his ^race upon such a sinner as 
he had been. The old man now prayed, felt the efficacy 
of prayer, felt that he was a sinner against Ood ; yes, the 
aged sinner prayed; and his prayer, we believe, was heard* 
Under Ood, Jane was the instrument of her father's con- 
versation. Ood in his mercy restored him to health, a 
new man, « humble Christian. On his recovery, be was 
soon seen in the Sabbath School which he had so long op- 
posed, where he then confessed, before teachers andschol' 
ars. how much he felt on account of his past conduct 
to the sch ool. He asked the fo rgi veness of alL 

" He is now an active teacher, in the fifty -eighth year 
of his age, in the Sidibath School. The mother soon be- 
came serious, her brother and one sister were also anxious 
for the salvation of their souls, and to make their peace 
with Ood. In a few months from the time that Jane enter 
ed our school, she came forward with her father, mother- 
four brothers, and a sister, who all joined the church of 
God 1 Thus she was instrumental, in one short summer, 
in the conversion of seven immortal souls, and all of her 
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own fomily. Where fonoerly oaths were daily hp«rd/ 
now roornini; and evening prayer is ofliprpd, and the h1(>s> 
sing of Ood supplicated to rest upon Sabbath Schools, fo 
which, through the goodness of Ood, eight nndyingsonls 
ascribe their conversion. '* 

I cannot leave this beautiful narrative without remind* 
ing teachers of two suggestions which arise on readlofcit* 
One is, that teachers should not value a little time. wh«n 
necessary, to meet prejudice, combat error, or persuade 
obstinacy. A few hours of faithtullubour may save a 
whole family. The other sugi^estion is, than wfien we 
have once led those who are oppoied, to become friends, ' 
they are among our warmest friends, and labour with a 
zeal and earnestness corresponding to their previous pre- 
judices and opposition. 

6. The faithful teacher w'U he the meam of preparing 
numtffor an immortality of ble$9edHe$$, 

A beloved member of my church once came to me wltk 
a discouraged heart She had, I believe, twelve young 
ladies in her class ; she had taught them, she had prayed 
for them, and had apparently done all for them that she 
could. Not one was savingly converted, not one W8» 
anxious, or even serious; what could she do morel I 
recollect saying what little I could to encourage tier, 
which was not much, for 1 have too often had the same 
feelings in regard to my ministry, not to be aware that 
no human sympathy can reach the case. But she con- 
tinued faithfully to instruct them. In a little while Ood 
poured out his Spirit upon us, and that teachers hn since 
snt down at the table of Christ, with every one of that 
class, celebrating the love that redeemed them. Who 
would not prefer the rewards which a faithful teacher will 
at last receive from the great Redeemer, to all the non- 
ours which this world can bestow 1 To lead one squI to 
the Lamb of Ood, to be the benefactor of one immortal 
mind, will cause you to shine as the sun in the firman)ent 
for ever and ever. But the faithful teacher will do niov«^ 
than this : he will lead several t&4he wateis of life, «nd 
to the river of Ood 
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Tlien; are>ao situations in which the teacher may not» 
and should not labour faithfully, derotedly, and prayer* 
fuUy ; for there are none in which his labours will not do 
good. I introduce the following narrative to illustrate 
the point, that a single teacher, under the most unfavour- 
able circuffistances, may be a worker together with God. 
I trust, too. that the reader will think as I do on this point 
aftej ha ving read it. * 

A few years since, a man and his wife arrived in the 
town of M-—, N.Y., as permanent residents. They 
were young, lately married, and their prospects for the 
future were bright and cheering. They purchased a farm 
in M , which was then a new country, and had hap- 

pily speut two or three years in this situation, when, by 
a mysterious Providence, the young man was called from 
this world. With his surviving widow he left two lovely 
twin infants, to deplore a loss which time could not re« 
trieve. The widow sought comfort in vain from the lira* 
ited circle of her acquaintance. There was no minister 
of the Gospel in that region to direct her to the great 
source of comfort, nor was there a pious friend who could 
direct her tremblintir footsteps to the cross of Jesus. But 
she went to her Bible, and by the assistance of the Spirit 
of Truth, found that consolation which a selfish world 
can neither bestow nor taste. She mourned indeed a 
httftband who was no more, but she was cheered by the 
hope that God would protect her and hers. She wept 
over her babes, and resolved that while she lived, they 
should never need a mother's care. As they grew up, she 
endeavoured to teach them the first principles of religioa 
but they received only her instructions. One week after 
another rolled away, one Sabbath after another dawned 

* Perhaps this n&rrative may have met the eye of the reader before. 
It has frequently been published as the production of a pen in £ng~^ 
land. I hare three several copies now before me, each ascribing it 
to different EngHsh periodicals, in eaeh of which it was inserted as 
oil^A. The author 1>efS leave to say, that the facts were comma- 
aiootfld tKbim loaB^^yttars aiBc*, whfle on a journey in the State of 
Kew York, and that it fint came from his peo» 
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apon the wl)denie88» bat they brooght none of il« privi- 
Icg^s. The wilderness bad never echoed with the sound 
of the church-going belL The soliUry places had never 
been gladdened by the voice of one who prod aims glad 
tidings of great joy. The feeling mother clasped her lit- 
tle boys to her aching bosom, and sighed and wept for 
the opportunity of Uking them by the hand, and leading 
them up to the courts bf God. In the days of her child- 
hood she had possesed great advantages, and she now 
mourned that her babes conld only receive instruction 
from her lips. Alas I no man of Ood came to instruct, to 
cheer, to gladden the bosom of her, who, for years, had 
never heard the whispers of love from the servants of her 
Saviour. When the little boys were five years old, and 
before they were old enough to be sensible of their loss, 
a consumption had fastened upon their tender parent, and 
she was soon encircled in the cold arms of death. She 
steadily watched the certain issue of her disease, and even 
in her last moments commend«Hlher children to Him who 
is "a father to the fatherless." A few moments before 
she expired, she kissed her little boys, who wept, almost 
without knowing why, on feeling the last grasp of the 
clay-cold hand of their mother. ** It is hard," said she 
to a neighbour who was present, " it is hard for a mother 
to lefive two such helpless babes without any one to pro- 
tect them ; but I leave them in the hands of Ood, and I do 
believe he will protect them. My last prayer shall be for 
my poor destitute orphans." 

After the death of their mother they were received into 
the house of a neighbour, a poor widow. In less than a 
year, one of them was stretched beside his mother beneath 
the sods. 

About this time a pious young lady arrived in the place. 
She, too, was an orphan, but was not comfortless. It was 
her first inquiry how she could do good to the spiritually 
destitute villagers around her. 

In the course of one of her afternoon walks, she met a 
little boy straggling by the side of the road. There waa a 
">*qethinc in his countenance which excited interest at 
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once, though he was exceedingly ragged. The young lady 
was struck with his apperance, and immediately entered 
into conversation with him. 

" What is your name, my little boy V said she, gently. 

*• James " 

•• Where do you live ?" 

"With widow Parker, just in the edge of the wood, 
there, in that little loghouse ; can't you see it t" 

" 1 see it ; but Is widow Parker your mother?" 

" No : I had a mother last year, and she loved me. She 
u^ed to take care of me and my brother John. 6he made 
car clothes, and taught us to say our prayers and cate- 
chisms, ph ! she was a most good mother.*' 

•• But where is your mother V* said the lady, as sooth- 
ingly as possible. 

•' Oh.madam, she is dead ! Do you see that grave-yard 
yonder?" 

" Yos." 

" And the great maple-tree which stands in the further 
corner of it?" 

** Yes, I see it." 

" Well, my poor mother was buried under that tree, and 
my brother John lies there too. They were both buried 
deep in the ground, though my mother's grave was the 
deepest. I shall never see them again, never, never, as 
long as I live. Will you go with me and see the graves ?" 
continued he looking at the lady with great earnestness 
and simplicity. 

The short account which the little boy gave of himself 
awakened the best feelings of the young lady, and she had 
been devising some plan by which to do him good. For 
the present, she doclined visiting the grave, but continued 
to converse with him, and to gain his confidence. Sh« 
found him very ignorant, having never been at Bchool, 
and the instructions of his pious mother, not having her to 
repeat and enforce them precept and example, werenear« 
ly forgotten. 

A Sabbath School had never been established in the 

place, and whether it was practicable to establish one was 

19 
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doubtful, but she was determined to make the experiment. 
Accordingly, she visited every little cottage in the village, 
and urged that the children might be assembled on the 
next Lord*8 day, and a school formed. A proposal of this 
kind was new, was from a new comer, and was unpopular. 
All the old women in the place entered their protest 
againt such Innovations. For the first three Sabbaths, tlie 
young lady had no other scholar besides her little iames. 
But she had already been taught, that however faint our 
prospects of doing good at first may be, we should not be 
.discouraged. Our labour may not be lost, though the first 
blow may not produce much effect. She was sorry that 
she had so few scholars, but she bent all her ahergies to- 
the instruction of her little boy, and afterwards felt that 
Providence had ordered it wisely. 

But in a few weeks the prejudices of the people began 
to wear away, and, before the summer closed, this school 
embraced every child whose age would allow it to attend. 
It was the second summer after the establishment of this 
school, and after little James had become well acquainted 
with his Testament and catechism, that his health also 
began to fail. This good young lady beheld his gradual 
decay with anxiety, visited him freq^uently, and always 
wept after having left him. She used often to walk out 
ivith him, and to endeavour to cheer him by her conver- 
satioQ. 

One pleasant afternoon she led him out by the hand, and 
at his request visited the spot where lay his mother and 
little brother. Their graves were both covered with grass, 
and on the smaller grave were some beautiful flowerets. 
It was in the cool of a serene summer's day, as they sat bjr 
the graves in silence ; neither of them disposed to speak* 
ing. The lady gazed at the pale countenance of the little 
boy, npon whose system a lingering disease was preying, 
While he looked at her with an eye that seemed to say, 
• * I have not long to enjoy your society. * * Without saying 
a word, he cut a small stick, and measured the exact 
length of his little brother's grave, and again seated himself 
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by the lady. Sh? appeared sad while he calmly addressed 
her. 

" You see, Miss S , that this little grave is shorter 

than mine will be." * 

She pressed his littlebony hand within her own, and ho 
continued — 

" You.know not how much I love you, how much I 
thank you- Before you taught me, I knew nothing of. 
death, nothing about heaven, or God, or angels ! I was a 
very wicked boy till you met me. I love you much, very 
much, but I would say something else. " 

** And what would you say, James ?" inquired the lady 
. trying to compose her own feelings. 

" Do you think I shall ever get well ?" 

•* Indeed I hope you will ; but why ask that question?" 

•• Because I feel I shall not live long ; I believe I shall 
soon die^ I shall then be laid beside my poor mother, and 
she will then have her two little boys, one on each side 
of her. But do not cry. Miss S., I am noi afraid to die. 
You told me. and the Testament tells me, that Christ will 
Buflfer little children to come unto him. and though I know 
1 am a very sinful little boy, yet I think I shall be happy, 
for I love this Saviour who can save such a wicked boy as 
I am. And I sometimes think I shall soon meet mother 
and little brother in happiness. I know you will come 
too, won't you ? When 1 am dead I wish you to tell the 
Sabbath scholars how much I loved them all ; tell them 
they must all die, and may die soon ; and tell them to come 
and measure the grave of little James, and then prepare 
to die." 

The young lady wept, and could not answer him at that 
time. But she was enabled to converse with him many 
times afterwards on the grounds of his hope, and was satis- 
fied that this little lamb was indeed of the fold of Jesus. 
She was sitting at his bed-side, and, with her own trem- 
bling hand, closed his lovely eyes as they shut in the slum- 
bers of death. He fell asleep with a smile, without a strug- 
gle. The lady was the only sincere mourner who followed 
file remains of the child to the grave ; and while she shed 
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many tears over that grave, which conceal<»d his lovely 
form, she could not but rejoice in the belief that God had 
permitted her to be t^ feeble instrument of preparing an 
immortal spirit for a mansion in the sties, where the wick- 
ed cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest. 

7. Once more, the teacher is urged tofaiihfvZness, because 
it will add to 7us own eternal blessedness. 

The death-beds of many of tbe most active and devoted 
servants of Jesus Christ within a few years have proved 
to us, that the spirit and the consolations of the Apostolic 
times have come down to us. The days of Martyrdom, 
for the present, have gone by ; but the labours of Martyrs, 
and the dying triumphs of martyrs, are still left. A host 
of bright stars, have set upon this land within a few years, 
and they went down growing bfigMer as they set. Tln» 
light of eternity came through the gloom of the grave, and 
threw glories even into the dominions of death. The song 
tf angels was heard even here, and the tonau^ began to 
unite in these songs before it became silent. These men 
have gone to their rest. In their lives and deaths, God 
has seemed to say that he will honour those who honour 
him. But the work of converting the world to God, is yet 
to be done. One agent and another is raised up, and then 
removed, and yet the plans of the Infinite One still move 
onward. They will go on, let men be faithful or otherwise. 

Teacher! your day will soon be over. The night cometh^ 
in which no man can work. You will soon be called away 
to pass beyond the shores of lime; that which will then 
press your conscience will be, not how much of this world 
you have gotten in any shape, but how much have you 
been a co-worker with God ! If faithful in your sphere, 
howeve» humble, you will be acknowledged as a co- 
worker. You will go into eternity conscious that you have 
served Jesus Christ, and that you have been labouring to 
bring souls to his cross. He will welcome you, he will 
crown you, he will own you as his dear friend in the day 
when he shall come in the g^ory of the Father. 

On the hill of Zion above, you will, too, see a glorious 
•«D;ht. That bright one who shall accompRn3' your wearied 
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spirit even from the bed of death, who shall lead you up 
to the regions oi everlasting blessedness, may be the re- 
deemed spirit of that dear scholar whom you taught in the 
school,. "Whose soul you led to Jesus, and whose body you 
followed to the grave. You had almost forgotten his name, 
hut yoM^ad'-aot been forgotten ; and he was the sweet mes- 
senger sent down to guide your soul from earth to heaven. 
As you see that glorious spirit, as you hear his song ol 
redoeming4ove, will you ever regret your labours, prayers, 
tears ? And when your feet have become familiar with the 
golden streets of the New Jerusalem, you may Hereafter 
hail one and another whom you instructed in the Sabbath 
School, but whom you left on the earth completing their 
day of probation. They will come, and with you for ever 
become learners in that glorious school of Christ above. 
There will be gathered, converts, a great multitude, minis- 
ters who have been most faithful and laborious and suc- 
cessful, and churches who have been lights in the world, 
•all of which may be traced back to the little class which 
you once taught; and, to ages untold, you will see the 
results of your labours here on earth. 

Reader! before rising from my chair, I expect to write 
the last paragraph of this book, a book which has cost me 
ranch labour, many fears, and much deep anxiety. A book 
may be written for reputation, for pecuniary profit, or to 
gratify earthly feelings. I do believe I have not been led 
to write from either of these motives. If motives as pure 
as our sinful hearts will permit us to feel, could secure me 
from having said what would make bad impressions, or 
lead to any other than good results, I should lay down my 
pen with more satisfaction than I n'ow do. If in any r*-- 
marks 1 have exhibited any other than the kindest feel- 
ings, I beg ray reader to believe that it was wholly unin- 
tentional. I have not felt any other. In very many cases 
the reader will doubtless dessent from what I say. Let 
him do so, feeling that his experience may have been dif- 
ferent from my own, or that I have been laying down 
general rules, while his was an exception. I have beci 
on ground new, and, to a groat degree, unexplored; anc 
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if the reader feels that he discovers great d eficiencies. or 
defects, he will remember that I have had great difiS.culties 
to encounter. 

Many unknown friends will read these pages, upon 
whom this will be the first and the last impression which 
I can ever make. May I not hope that they will at least 
gather one hint, and one impression from this little vol- 
ume, which will quicken them in duty, make them more 
devoted to their work, more laborious and more faithful 
in their Master's service. 

The writer and the reader are both passing to the grave. 

The providence of God, which has brought their minds 
into contact by means of these pages, lays them both under 
new and heavier responsibilities to be devoted to the sal- 
vation of men. Those of th>e reader cannot be small : those 
of the writer immeasurably great. May we sow beside 
all waters; in the morning scattering the seed upon the 
earth, fresh with the dews of heaven ; in the evening, with- 
holding not the hand, for we know not whether the one 
or the other shall prosper. And when the toils and anxie- 
ties of this life shall be over, may we rejoice together with 
the ten thousand times ten thousand, who, without ceasing 
day or night, praise God and the Lamb for ever and ever I 
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many tears over that grave, which concealed his lovely 
form, she could not but rejoice in the belief that God had 
permittfd her to be t}^ feeble instrument of preparing an 
immortal spirit for a mansion in the skies, whore the wield- 
ed cease from troublini?, and where the weiry are at rest. 

7. Once more, the teacher is urged tofaiihftilnesSy because 
it will add to his own eternal blessedness. 

The death-beds of many of the most active and devoted 
servants of Jesus Christ within a few years have proved 
to us, that the spirit and the consolations of the Apostolic 
times have come down to us. The days of Martyrdom, 
for the present, hfivn <;one by ; but the labcm-s of Martyrs, 
and the dying triumphs of mnrtyrs, are still left. A host 
of bright stars, have set upon this land within a few years, 
and the}' went down growing brighter as they set. Th«» 
light of eternity came through the gloom of the grave, an«l 
threw glories even into the dominions of death. The song; 
#f angels was lieard even licre, and tht> tonyue began to 
unite in these songs before it became siknt. These men 
have gone to their rest. In their livt s and deaths, God 
has seemed to say that he will honour those who honour 
him. But the work of converting the world to God, is yet 
to be done. One agent and another is raised up, and then 
removed, and yet the plans of the Infinite One still move 
onward. They will go on, let men be faithful or otherwise. 

Teacher ! your day will soon be over. The night eom<»th,. 
in which no man can work. You will soon be called aw.i y 
to pass beyond the shores of lime ; that which will then 
press your conscience will be, not how much of this world 
you have gotten in any shape, but how much have you 
been a co-worker with God ! If faithful in your sphere, 
howeve* humble, you will be acknowledged as a co- 
worker. You will go into eternity conscious that you have 
served Jesus Christ, and that you have been labouring to 
bring souls to his cross, He will welcome you, he-will 
crown you, he will own you as his dear friend in the day 
when he shall come in the g'ory of the Father. 

On the hill of Zion above, you will, too, see a glorious 
sight. That h^'"'^* '^"^ "'^o shall accompRny your wearied 



